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PREFACE 


This book is a considerably revised version of my doctoral 
dissertation. It is only fitting, therefore, that I begin by ac¬ 
knowledging my indebtedness to my t%vo thesis advisors, Pro¬ 
fessors C. 1. Lewis and Morton White. That I ever reached the 
point where I was able to undertake such a project successfully 
I owe to the stimulating guidance of all my Harvard professors. 
A particular debt of gratitude is due to Professors Aiken and 
Bugbee under whom I took courses in ethics. It is also appro¬ 
priate to mention the very helpful discussions I \vas privileged 
to have with Professors Broad, Wisdom, and von Wright as 
well as Doctor E^ving while my ideas were germinating in the 
fruitful atmosphere of Cambridge. 

Once my ideas had grown into their written form, I received 
both aid and comfort from the two readers known officially 
only to the press; their suggestions have been of great help in 
improving the manuscript. The friendly and expert efforts of 
all those cotuiected with the Harvard Umversity Press who 
have guided this work from manuscript to book have been 
invaluable. Finally, let me thank Mrs, Ruth Lesselyong, whose 
prompt and efficient typing has reproduced my ideas stage by 
stage. 

The subject of this book is the meaning of ethical sentences, 
a subject which belongs to the epistemology of ethics. It will be 
apparent that my general epistemological viewpoint owes more 
to the thought of C. I. Lewis than to any other. At the same 
time, my approach to language lias been deeply affected by the 
^VTitings of Ludwig Wittgenstein. In addition, of course, I have 
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acquired many specific insights from my readings in the con¬ 
temporary literature of ethics. I have refrained from detailed 
acknowledgements in the form of footnotes only out of pity 
for my reader and the printer. But let me partially remedy this 
breach of courtesy by here publicly acknowledging my un¬ 
paid debts. 

If my writing can claim any originality* it is not because it 
owes nothing to other writers. My ideas ate not all my own 
in this sense. While 1 have not consciously stolen anything 
from others, I have learned a great deal from them. This dis¬ 
tinction is a subtle, but genuine, one depending upon the fact 
that what one thinker borrows from another becomes modified 
and reoriented in becoming assimilated into his own thought. 
It is my way of thinking, my way of ^stematically interpreting 
the meaning of ethical sentences, which 1 would claim to be 
my own. My primary purpose in writing this book is to explain 
and defend this \vay of thinking about the language of ethics. 

Carl Wellman 

Appleton, Wisconsin 
August ip6o 
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Introduction 


Unlike the penguin or the dodo, the ethical sentence is 
neither an unusual nor an extinct species. In fact, the ethical 
sentence has something of the same pervasiveness in the 
English language that the sparrow has in the English 
countryside. The questions one asks oneself, the discussions 
one enters into with his acquaintances, the advice one re¬ 
ceives from his friends, the sermon one hears from the 
pulpit, the editorial one reads in the paper, all abound with 
sentences such as these: 

Ought I to give up teaching and £nd a better-paying job? 

Euthanasia is wrong. 

You really should give up smoking. 

Divorce is a tvicked rebellion against God’s will. 

Democracy is better than Communism. 

These, and sentences like them, are ethical sentences. But 
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exactly what is one asking when he asks himself what he 
ousht to do? It is not clear what one is saying when he says 
that an action is right or wrong. People disagree heated y 
over the nature of wickedness and bettemess and, therefore, 
over what it means to apply the adjectives “ivickcd and 
“better.” Although ethical sentences arc very common, their 
correct interpretation poses many difficulties. What do 
ethical sentences mean? It is this question which I shall 
attempt to answer in the following pages. 


I. The Nature of the Question 

Before trying to answer this question it would be well to 
nodee what kind of a question it is. Although the question 
is about ethical sentences, the question itself is not an ethical 
one. Historically ethics has been primarily concerned with 
determining what things are good or bad and what acts arc 
right or wrong. Perhaps one should include an investigation 
of the nature of value and obligation in the core of ethical 
theory as well. Epistemology, on the other hand, is con¬ 
cerned with the possibility and nature of knowledge. It 
must decide which statements are meaningful and which 
are meaningless. This leads to an invesugarion of the nature 
of meaiung and the kinds of significance sentences can pos¬ 
sess. While ethics deals with problems of value and obliga¬ 
tion, epistemology deals with problems of knowledge and 
meaning. Thus the problem of whether stealing is wrong 
belongs to ethics; the problem of what it means to say that 
stealing is wrong belongs more properly to epistemology. 
The latter problem, however, is hardly irrelevant to ethics. 
Perhaps the true relation can be best suggested by spealdng 
of the epistemology of ethics. Similarly, to ask “What do 
ethical sentences mean?” is to ask an epistemological ques¬ 
tion about ethical sentences. Therefore, the problem with 

2 
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which I am concerned is one in the epistemology of ethics. 

To fully understand this question, however, one must do 
more than locate it in the appropriate branch of philosophy. 
Questions like this one have become so common in con¬ 
temporary philosophy, which is preoccupied -with episte¬ 
mology in general and semantics in particular, that one is 
inclined to forget how unusual the question really is. In 
fact, it is a most peculiar question indeed. To realize this, 
one must notice how very different it is from everyday 
questions which arise about the meaning of a sentence. 

When a person hears or reads a sentence which he does 
not understand, he usually wonders how he is to interpret 
it. If his interest is sufficient and the opportunity is present, 
he may ask “What does this sentence mean?” This question 
is about the meaning of a single given sentenee. Although 
this same sort of question can be asked about a group of 
sentences, it would normally be a group of sentences which 
occur together in a particular paragraph or within a single 
linguistic context. One asks this question because he is 
perplexed by the particular bit of language he has just met; 
he is not sure what the speaker or writer intended to say 
with the sentence. This may be because the sentence is in 
a foreign language, or because it uses an unfamiliar word 
or grammatical construction, or because it uses a familiar 
word in an unfamiliar way. In any event, the hearer is at a 
loss to fathom the speaker's meaning; he cannot figure out 
what the speaker wishes to communicate. 

The obvious way to answer this kind of question is to 
give another sentence which says the same thing in other 
words. This answer will be satisfactory only in case the 
questioner understands this new sentence. At times, how¬ 
ever, one cannot think of any sjmonymous sentence which 
the hearer can interpret. Tlien one has to use a more round¬ 
about method of answering the question; one must teach the 

3 
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language to the person who does not understand it. How 
one teaches the language depends, of course, upon the kind 
of language involved and the linguistic abilities of the 
questioner. One teaches words like “red” and “soft” quite 
differently from words like “it” or “nor.” Definitions arc a 
useful teaching device only when the pupil has a sufficient 
grasp of the language used in the definition. If the ques¬ 
tioner succeeds in learning the language, he will cease to be 
puzzled by it. Now that he can interpret this particular bit 
of language, he wiU no longer ask “What does this sentence 
mean?” 

It IS not this sort of question, however, which the phUoso- 
pher is,a^ng when he asks “What do ethical sentences 

has just met some 
paracularly unmtclhgible sentence wliich happens to be 

when it 

■would answer a quesdo^*^ “S one 

ticul^ sendee ^ P^r- 

in otheTw™rTs^Thl''DM'^ “ample, to say the same thing 

suggest nume^a prepared to 

he would not be satisfied if I. if^ that 

senrenee ‘f '«= had such a translation. Any 


sentence with the same 


presumably, have the same would, 

tM of mLing wWch^ 'he 

'his particulat Ltte.tuT«, deal ' 


IS not 
sentences in general 
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which perplex Irim. Although translations do not directly 
attack the basic problem, I would not say that they are 
entirely useless. It may be that one way of making an 
ethical remark brings out what one is doing better than 
another. There is some gain in translaang particularly mis¬ 
leading expressions into those which reveal the w^nt more 
clearly. One is not in a posiaon to know which formulao 
is in Lt preferable, however, until "Jf 

one is reaV doing when he usk an ethical f 
formulation may remind us of the true ^ 

sentences, but it cannot teU us the meaning in Ae fct phee- 
The other method of answering the 
tlus sentence mean?” is equally inappropnate to the ques- 

thM in the course of his investigations into the 
of ethics he will come to know the language a Me better 
even in the ordinary sense of knowing a language; he may 
become more sensitive to the finer points of -age wnh 
respect to these particular words. He is not asking to be 
tStL language, however, for it was no lack of mastery 
ofL sldllsff using and Aterprenng ethical sentences 
which prompted him to ask his quesnon. pulled 

about how to use ethical sentences, but about how to fit 

them into his philosophical theory. 

It begins to be evident that the question which I wish to 

discuss ri not to be confused trith ”, 

meaning Normally avhen a person asks What does this 
meamng. iNom^ y ^ ; He „ interpret some 

sentence mean? it is pecausc » ,. , , . „ ‘ f„nrpH 

particular bit of language with which he is confronted. 


5 
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Such ordinary semantical problems can be solved either by 
offering a synonymous sentence which the questioner can 
interpret or by teaching him the bit of language which he 
cannot understand. But when a philosopher asks “What do 
ethical sentences mean?” he is not puzzled in the same way. 
The philosopher knows very well how to use ethical sen¬ 
tences and how to understand others when they use them. 
In this sense of kno\ving the meaning of a sentence, he 
already knows the meaning of ethical sentences. It is in 
another sense that he does not know what ethical sentences 
mean; he has no theory which will give him a grasp of the 
land of thing one is saying when he utters an ethical sen¬ 
tence. His problem is not in the using of language but 
about the using of it. His perplexity^rises out of the 

fe\nJ ! J 1 ,distinguishing 
seem unnsi ? sentences are noticed, these sentences 

is a theo^^^f Wh” « ""ded 

of queemess. s^n'ences which tvill dispel this sense 

senlt meTn?”‘’prrha:s 

sp=“ one ims ^ “ “P>-" 

ever, then he should admit"tto'thl'on7'" 
a vanety of distincr omM. c " question expresses 
that all words stand for ide" 

not identify any qualitv nf , ■ . d from experience can- 

then, do sentences aWr experience. What, 

convinced that the mcaninK™a sTT' “ 

verification cannot discovp^ sentence is its method of 
or disconfinn sentences Possible way to confirm 

can sentences about oblimri"^ '’^'’Sedons. How, then, 
gibberish? Someone vvfc" 

o supposes that to say something is 
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to describe some object cannot see that etWcal words add 
anytliing to tlte description of an object What then, arc 
we saying when we use ethical sentences? A 1 of these pro 
lems Lise because certain features of etlucal language seem 
to conflict with one’s conception of the nature of languag 

“fhTrfme, however, other problems wluch arise when 
two features of ethical language itself seem m conflict How 
can ethical sentences both express emonons and 
tive validity? AVhy do we continue to =>^5"= ^ 

of ethical s^tenceL when we never seem able to settle fee 
arguments? Why are ethical sentences fo^nulamd m the 
indicative mood when they seem just as normaave 

"Wott additional problems wfll arise ^vh^n one fe 

to reconcile his theory about etlucal sentences with the res 

of his philosophy. If knowledge by itself has 

power, how Ln ethical judgments be Platonic 

sentences state facts, what are normative , ' 

realism is unacceptable, what are nonnatural charactensacs_ 

K Lfe! "ntenc^es are true, xvith what do they correspond? 

Perhaps it would be unkind to belabor my • 

The auction “What do ethical sentences mean? ^ a 

SosTplucal question, and bkemostphilosophical^^^^^^^^^ 

it arises within a theoretical framework. It “ ^ 

against the background of some theory about the namre 
of laTgu ge. or the nature of truth, or the irrationahty of 
the em^tiLs, for 

which he approaches them. 

different problems when thought „ 

philosophical perspectives or when related 
of a single philosophical theory. The question 
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ethical sentences mean?” hides a teeming multitude of 
problems. 

Any complete answer to this question would have to 
solve all these problems. Since there is an almost unlimited 
diversity of preconceptions with which one might approach 
ethical sentences, the sources of perplexity are close to 
infinite. One is unlikely to resolve all the problems which 
might conceivably arise over the nature of ethical language. 
If completeness is unattainable, what one can strive for is 
something approaching adequacy. A helpful answer to the 
quesnon should explain at least (a) what similarities lead 
us to classify these sentences as ethical, (b) how ethical sen¬ 
tences differ from other types of sentence, (c) how ethical 
sentences differ among themselves, and (d) what the pur- 
pose or purposes of using such sentences are. To explain this 

important prob¬ 
lems raised by recent discussions will be my aim. 

2. Which Sentences are Ethical!' 

would seem, would be to defineuivesaganon, it 

an ethical sentence? ^ , 

ethical sentence t how to recognize an 

what I am writing about'Atthrs^’ ' 

that there arc gfave difficulties “Ppeirs to me 

precisely what it is to tip u* attempt to define 

is no on^ femVe Si ^^bably there 

in all nonethical ones. ntincal sentences and lacking 

ethical scntenccrict''iT|iveonr 

tny subject matter. For my limitL'T^ 
tence IS any sentence which states .P^tposia, an ethical sen- 
which states either a judgment of value 
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or a judgment of obligation. I c.annot here explain in more 
detail the nature of either type of judgment, for to do that 
I would have had to have completed the '"''“t.Baaon wh eh 
1 am just beginning. What I can, and should, do « « 
the reader that I interpret both very widely. 
judgment which asserts that something is good, bad o 
indierent I consider a judgment of value. Lihevise any 
judgment that asserts that someone ought or ought to 
do flething is, for me, a judgment “Miction. When 
I write of ethical sentences, therefore, I shall be wnong 
of sentences like the following: 

Sally is a wicked woman. 

This ice cream is very good. 

That is a fine painting. 

Every citizen has an obligation to pay his 
You^ught not to have killed your ather on his bwhday 
If you want to be popular, you reaUy should go on diet. 

To some it xviU seem that not aU of 

sentences. Not aU jud^ents of anTother 

STf St So 5“ 

utility. Similarly, not all judgments 

do something are genuinely ethica. Although the b>Kgto 
ought to breL in q^ckly and sUently, one h^^ly ^ 

•hi .hi, ™1 s 

sentences which deal with specin , . v cmct 

obligations, it could be contended, are ethical m the strict 

“T would not wish to deny that one shodd ^tin^sh 

carefully between specificaUy moral bemTen 

nonmoral ones. There certainly is a . , steak 

asserting that a person is virtuous and assemng .that ^eak 
is nice. There is an equal disparity between saying that a 
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businessman ought to advertise widely and that he ought 
to advertise honestly. 

Although 1 recognize the reality of the distinction be¬ 
tween the specifically moral and the nonmoral, I wish to use 
the terms “ethical sentence” in a way which is broad enough 
to include both. In large measure, this is because I feel that, 
important as the differences between moral and nonmoral 
judgments of value or obligation arc, the similarities are 
more basic. To py that a person is virtuous is not, of course, 
exactly like saying that a steak is nice; but it is to say some¬ 
thing of fundamentally the same kind. The prudential and 
moral oughts are distinct, but they are two variations on a 
sing e un erlying theme. Naturally I cannot expect anyone 
to agree with me on these claims unless I can support them in 
t e course of my analysis. Even if I am wrong, however, 
It does not appear that any great harm will be done. The 

hm genus does not exclude, 

dS;^ "«:«ssitates, a consideration of the species. After 

sentences in this 

fed thattreo"' ”hose X 

To 0^ “wnfr™ broad. 

There are” 'I k- r inception is too narrow, 

claim to be conLe‘^fd^lS'as"thosf’t' h’"'* ^“ 

mentsofvalueorobliMdon 

tain statements abour^A -Ethical theories normally con- 

of free wiU, and the existence of g’oVai'^'^’ P^'^'^ility 

the meaning of ethical , ® '^'^o statements about 
ethical truths abound in ethilrtre'ri^ '“owing 

-neti-features 
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rions. It would nppcar that the class of ethical sentences 
is far, far wider than I have been willing to admit. 

I do not, however, wish to imply that judgments of ob - 
gation and judgments of value arc the only *"’0 kinds ot 
sentence which arc genuinely ethical; I am con c 
they arc not. Promises and ascriptions of responsibility, t 
example, may well have an equal claim to “ 

the class of ethical sentences. I am not at all sure how ma y 
other kinds of sentence can claim membership m the cto 
as well, but I suspect that there arc several. I do not pretend 
to be writing about all ethical sentences, but only about 
two species of the genus. 

ThL are seveml reasons for picking these paracular 
species as my subject matter. For one t ng, t 
viously important kinds of sentence. 
be lab^d, they deserve to be studied m detail, J 
give them something like the attention ' which 

another thing, these are the two kinds °® ..iiical bv 
have been most frequently taken as ^P',, ^ 
recent writers in ethics. By resmcting nay . 

be easier to apply the insights of previous ^ 

ow investigariom FinaUy, there is some ^ 

that these mo types of sentence are 

ethics. By and large, ethical theones P“^^ 

concerned with problems of va ue and o^hganon Mem 
physical, epistemological, and scientific ^^atemenK seem w 
L included in ethics only insofar as 

solution of questions about value or Thus. ^al 

though theoretical ethics includes muc m .oncijej-ed 
menm of value and obligation, these may be considered 

‘"l'^au! Lefore. mke as my subject matter senten^ 
which e.xpress judgments of value or 

tion. Since it is somewhat raconvement to ivnte sentences 
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which express judgments of value or judgments of obliga¬ 
tion” several times on each page, I shall refer to these simply 
as “ethical sentences.” This abbreviation docs not appear 
entirely inappropriate, for these seem clearly to be species 
of ethical sentences. It is important to bear in mind, how¬ 
ever, that I do not pretend to be writing about all ethical 
sentences; my analysis is concerned only with some ctliical 
sentences. Nor do I wish my remarks about judgments of 
vdue and obligation to be assumed to apply to all other 
kinds of ethical sentence. I leave it an open question whether 
these species are typical of the genus. 


3. The Importance of the Question 

My present aim is to give a systematic account of the 
meaning of judgments of value and obligation. Nor am I 

""I ^ “f "Weal sentences. It 

wcidd not be mo much to say that this has been the primary 

for English-speaking world, 

mSntil Problems which were 

tender^ r that time he con- 

definedt '‘Ae '‘““T ^ to be 

S nee then r^e „Z? > 1 ““™ in aU Ethics," 

worL Sr indnde other 

Catena "fL »d their contraries. This 

general has Vobably receiveTmiT® 

57 years than any oS sincle 

solutions to thi/ T^^r^kl problem m ethics. It is as 
theories of ethics (natuialiL! contemporary 

have argued their cases, ’ “’"“^“nism, and emotivism) 

one may 'vonder'^nh?t^D"'*-'^°,"“"“^'^'i ntrention, 
particular question deserves 

12 
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any further consideration. There are, in fact, ^ 

that many philosophers feel that 
made by bypassing this issue and 

problem of ethical reasoning. However am °f “Pr*^ 
Aat the question of the meaning of ethical sentences has a 

of ethical reasoning depends upon his “"“P^ f 

ing of ethical sentences. If ethical 

natural characteristics, we can know them ^ 

If they refer to empirical chamctensnes 

to establish them by the scientific met o . y 
emotive meaning, wha^ 

know what it means. I do not w«h tbs ^ 

preted temporally; I do not intend to or ^ reasoning. 

his invesri^don ^vith the problem of etlucal maso^ 
After all, one must begin somewhere. Tre tor- 

make the logical point that the two P^ resolved to- 
dependent; the two issues can only be ^ 
geiher. Perhaps, therefore, condnued attennon to th^ “mre 

of ethical language is pard^arly ''PP^'Ty j reasoning, 
when others are mrning to 

One reason why quesnons of meamng j-eladvc 

with such interest early in this f^n^trTd 

novelty. Philosophical qucsoons are ^ 1,3rd 

they are simply forgotten. After a nmc It ^ 

to think of anything onginal mtere^ S ^ 

given quesnon. At the turn of the cenmj , P,,, 
which had attracted the attention of <=*i P 

few centuries were losing their provorativeness. Here i^ne 
meaning of ethical words was a whole new range of ^ 
which lay invidngly unexplored. After a half-cen ry 
13 
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intensive discussion, however, the novelty has rather worn 
o£E. Although one cannot reasonably hope for an entirely 
new answer at this late date, it does not follow that the 
question has lost its significance. In fact, the question has 
gained in significance because the recent discussion has 
brought out more clearly the nature of the problems it 
raises. Also, existing theories contain many unclarified pre¬ 
suppositions and suggest many unexplored interpretations 
of ethical language. Most important, a really detailed and 
systematic analysis of ethical language remains to be done. 

^ It seems quite possible that the interest, almost an obses¬ 
sion, with such questions of meaning arose in large part as a 
reaction against the Idealisms which predominated at the 
end of the nineteenth century. To many of the younger 
thinkers the writings of the Idealists seemed like very large 
flumes of very long sentences on very obscure topics. 
Gradually the impression grew that these sentences were 
either ^pletely meaningless or at least unnecessarily ob¬ 
scure. The desire to avoid such empty pomposity led to a 
wW clearly and simply exactly 

be tLt r " philosophical term. It may well 

a^on w ' T significantly than tUs re¬ 

action mggBts; but the Ideal of clarity, hLever it may 

'hTfuXe^f”""’ IT g-™eTnough. It LlTTf 
clear the m«n“ cespons.bd.ues of any philo^er to make 
If rt “.“rS nf central conceprions. 

prltttr dait the analyst will 

S the l:"'J theory is nonsenL, One 

mologt’ one which " in contemporary episte- 

nieanfjg, haVheefthTceu^^^^^^ variL tSorfes of 
meaningless. Once the nosriKT sentence ate literally 

sense is® taken seriou'n Jl^^^ 

philosopher to show that .t, important for any 

P "“'hn'c that the statements he tvishes to make 
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are genuinely significant. If he cannot or will not ’ 

he is apt to be dismissed without a hearing on t le S 
that he really is not saying anytliing anytvay. 
are particularly susceptible to such attacks from ^ 
headed analysts, it is particularly important for th 
to show that he is not talking nonsense. But this can be done 
best by explaining what in fact his sentences ... jjj 
In Lis thls%hallenge of the analysts the e* ejst^-^ 
be doing more than protecang his theories f'^°™ ‘ P . • 

dismissal; he will acmally be doing these e^emo og^ts a 
favor. One of the goals of ep^mology is to work^out^a 
general Aeory o^the namre of 

Clearly one of the hnponant tesK for such a 

whether or not it can explain et ica P jp provide 

insight into rhe nature of etlucals««nces^ 

some measure of adequ ty y investigation of 

meamng which er, reveal features of these 

ethical sentences might- " modification 

specific sentences which yomu aug„ 

in one’s general ^Pt^^m^opc P meaning of 

Finally, one’s implications for ethical 

ethical sentences may h ™P metaethics has no relevance 
r“v " tw Cl am » of olaim. No doubt 

many ^*-1 quesno"^^^^^^ indirect, Tela- 

tation of -pleasant,” 

nons exist. If important bearing on decid- 

for example, this “right” means “accord¬ 

ing what thmg^are^ ^f^^^ focie'ty,” this will help one to 
ing to the cod “ought” stands for a 

i"ic5f real noLatutal relation, then obUgarion is 
IS 
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more than a feeling in our minds. At least some interpreta¬ 
tions of the meaning of ethical sentences, therefore, arc 
relevant to the nature of goodness and obligation and, 
perhaps, indirectly relevant to specific judgments of value 
and obligation as well. 

In short, there are many reasons to consider the problem 
ethical sentences a genuine and imponant 
one. The extensive discussions of this question have not 
exhau^ed its frmtfulness; rather they have supplied the 
maten wit ^hichit can be discussed much more incisive¬ 
ly and profitably in the future. Let us not turn aw'ay from 
InH to gnisp its full signicance 

aiiL “Pect of any adequate 


4- The Road Ahead 

^ 'hcrefore. is 

?£ rCbS's;,;,;":”'''»“p'*, 

question indirectly. 1 sht^be^^h™^* “ difficult 
types of anstver which feve 

Then I shall distinmiish u question. 

meaningwHchseemrelevant'to'ffi""™^ the main types of 

sentences. Finally, I shall trw of etlucal 

meaning illuminate the n ^ ®how hotv these kinds of 

attention. Ethical naturahsm ' '"■hmh deserve careful 
tenees can be consS 

tions..It is quite 4tt irr- “f de^crip- 

™dence for\nr judLl^TF^T® 

taac It IS a mistake to 
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INTRODUCTION 

infer that ethical sentences merely describe experience. 
Etliical intuitionism is the theory that ethical senteiwM 
describe a realm of nonnatural qualities and relaaons. e 
great merit of tins theory is in insisting tliat ethiral sen¬ 
tences differ radically from empirical descriptioiu; its au t 
lies in the inability to realize how radical this difference is. 
Ethical sentences are not primarily descriptions at a , not 
even of some special realm. The emotive theoiy o e cs 
contends that ethical sentences are not ptimanly desenp- 
tive, but that they express and evoke our emonons. 
breaking with desetiptivism this theory has per orme a 
great service to the epistemology of ethics. However, i 
own view of emotive meaning is far from c ear 
interpretation of ethical sentences fails to do justice to t 
claim to rationality. The ordinary language approac ^g 
gests that ethical sentences are siii generis an 
reduced to any other sort of sentenc^ .^thoug 
accept either the presuppositions which he e 
approach nor the interpretations it has pro uc ' 
believe that it points the way towards a much more adequate 
analysis of ethical language. Its most important conm 
is the realization that language funcDons in many 
ways, each of which must be underrtoo m its \ 

My first task will be to present detailed 

that none of these points of view provides an adequat 

. analysis of ethical language. , r _ „ 

Probably the main lesson to be learned J* 
examination of existing theories is t e , mminB' 

adequate conceptual framework for an ysi^ .fn-e T shoU 
to my own anSysis of ethical “ces, the efore I tiiaU 
try to discover those different lands o in 5 ^ 

might have some beating on the question ® descrin- 

tive, emotive, evaluative, directive, ana r 
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THE LANGUAGE OF ETHICS 
meaning is the use of language to classify objects according 
to their similarities and dissimilarities. Emotive meaning is 
the use of language to express some emotion which the 
speaker does or might have. Evaluative meaning is the use 
of language to assert an attitude toward some object. Direc¬ 
tive meaning is the use of language to prescribe or prohibit 
some action. Critical meaning is the use of language to make, 
modify, press, challenge, reaffirm, or withdraw the claim to 
rationaliiy. I do not guarantee that these are the only kinds 
of meaning important for ethics; much less do I suggest 
that they are the only kinds of meaning sentences can 
possess. What I do insist upon is that at least these kinds of 
meaning must be thoroughly understood before one can 
make sense of ethical language. 

• characterized as best I can some of the ways 

m which we use language, I shall apply this conceptual 
framework to the language of ethics. I shall show how the 
use of certain key etHcal words can be clarified in terms of 
wofa. “P"T'°5e 1 shall discuss the 
^''cir contraries. It will 

^avsIn"’”?”® ” “Good” does not 

formulated" T " “onght” need not 

formulate vawdt"'^ obligation. Sentences which do 
scriptive state " somewhere between de- 

denvanattimde"!^ "“erances; they assert or 

into words thev al.' P™ “me pro or con feeling 

justified Sentence ° Vd feeling can be rationally 

type of imperativ^ they adthltT “ P‘“““ 

ments which deal whfi L species of critical judg- 

ttfithdraw; or clllde 

some act or class of acts. Aft^llh “ ™P'i=it >" 

r characterizing the uses of a 
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few ethical words, I shall go on to see whether anything 
interesting can be said about ethical sentences m gene^. 

This book will fall into three mam pare. The first s=«ion 
is critical; in chapters II through V I wdl examine the ^ 
existing answers to my question and argue t at none' ^ 

adequate. The second section is con^rucave; “ 

VI through X, I will give a systemaac account of ^ous 
kinds of meaning. The third section is * . 

final two chapters I will apply my semantical categones 
the interpretation of ethical language. 
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the use of language to express some emotion which the 
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of language to assert an attitude toward some object. Direc¬ 
tive meaning is the use of language to prescribe or prohibit 
some action. Critical meaning is the use of language to make, 
modify, press, challenge, reaffirm, or withdraw the claim to 
rationality. 1 do not guarantee that these are the only kinds 
of meaning important for ethi<^; much less do I suggest 
that they are the only Icinds of meaning sentences can 
possess. What I do insist upon is that at least these kinds of 
meaning must be thoroughly understood before one can 
make sense of ethical language. 

• characterized as best I can some of the ways 

m which we use language, I shall apply this conceptual 
framework to the language of ethics. I shaU show how the 
use of certain key ethical words can be clarified in terms of 
.. ® a!, P'lq’ose I shall discuss the 

™d their contraries. It will 
"“<15 can be used svith different 
ahvavs varying contexts. "Good” does not 

formulate ■ ^ judgment, and “ought” need not 

foZ ate r ”“2=1100. Sentences which do 

Se staf' between de- 

denLnaulTrt """“nces; they assert or 

into^words 'W PUt some pro or con feeling 

don are neither e *1 judgments of obliga- 

type of imperative-ril't'are “ P"™'*'”' 

ments which deni -nnVt, L: ^ species of critical judg- 

■withdraw, or concede''the'"'i Ptess, 

some act or class of acts After'^h ''”°™'‘ty implicit in 
ter characterizing the uses of a 
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few ethical words, I shall go on to sec 
interesting can be said about ctluol sentenc ^ 

Tliis book \vill fall into tlircc main pare. The fi 
is critical; in chapters II through ' ’ ^ £„jly. 

existing answers to my quesuon and argu chapters 

adequal. The second lotion is “n^env ; m cha^ 
\a through X, I wiU give a systematic 
kinds of meaning. The tliird sccaon is P ’ ^es to 
final nvo chapters I will apply my semanncal categones 

the interpretation of ethical language. 
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Ethical Naturalism 


theor^whichliw naturalism is any 

” “'’Ugation in purely natural 

While one would be hrr“p“Srto”- 

of nature it k saf. ^ prossed to give an exact defimtion 

.herridrattVm^rb:t:"““.''=^'‘“^^‘'™* 

need not be intemr^.f-«^ ^ natural sciences. Nature 
still an open question for it is 

be reduced to physics and biology can 

the svide sense is nrimir:i i. Ethical naturalism in 

God, to an eternal soul, or to Pi!'™’ ™ 

value or obligation. It is sim^i m explaining 

problems must be solved -ttithhtth^f ethical 

■«>= metaphysics. framework of a natural- 



ETHICAL NATURALISM 

G. E. Moore gave a new and more restricted meaning to 
the term in liis Vrincipici Etbica. Generalizing his formulation 
slightly to accord with subsequent usage, we can say that 
in the narrow sense ctliical naturalism is any theory w uc 
interprets ethical words as standing for natural character¬ 
istics. Moore never could explain to his otvn satisfaction 
just what he meant by a natural characteristic. Broa as 
tried to clarify die matter by giving an epistemo ogica 
description” instead of a logical definition. I propose to 
describe a ‘natural characteristic’ as any characterisac wtach 
either (a) we become aware of by inspecting our sense ata 
or introspecting our experiences, or (b) is definable w o y 
in terms of characteristics of the former kind toget er wit 

the notions of cause and substance. ' In this ig t, etusre 

formulate our definition. Ethical naturahsm is any t eoty 
:__I ...nrHc -IS standine for empirical 



to say; at any rate it seems to fit the tneones lu ^ 

word has actually been appUed during the 

This definition also has the advantage that it ring ^ ^ 

dearly the main issue between ethical natura ism , . 

inmitionism. Naturalism holds that our et ca , 

is entirely based upon experience; intuitiomsm 

ultimately ethics rests on the direct insight o 

naturalism in the narrow sense is simply one ''^7 emnirical 

the problems of ethics within the framework of an empirical 

''wSw ^ ™ 

the term “ethical naturalism.” In the wide se . 

Mhical naturalism is the view that value an o g 
be understood as belonging to the natiu jj, the 

application of a metaphysical naturalism 

‘C. D. Broad, Xertdn Features in 

SsMipp. ed. Philosophy of G. E. Moore (Chicago, 194 P 
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THE LANGUAGE OF ETHICS 

narrow sense of the term etliical naturalism is the view that 
ethical words refer to empirical characteristics; this is the 
application of an empirical epistemology to ethics. This 
latter view is concerned with the meaning of words like 
good and ‘ ought,” while the former view deals with the 
nature of value and obligation. The latter view seems to 
former view, but the converse relation does not 
hold. Anyone who holds that we can experience the charac¬ 
terises to which “good” and “ought” refer must admit that 
goodness and obligation are purely natural phenomena, un- 
prepare to admit that we experience some super- 
and ohlin ’“erpret value 

out eonfed™ J however, vvith- 

for eToirfrT “good" and “ought” stand 

ka ™e“rnoh,t” 9 "““““- «‘’icnl emotivist 

with the language o7«W«TkTh^r“' 

term which “ *"0 narrow sense of the 

ever I use the 

indieate othetL™ “-J- I 

words stand for empirieal chara™^."''" 

I. Who Is an Ethical Naturalist? 

taken by Moore^a^'’a'lXTfo*rhu'' “’''‘“ralisni” was 

doubt, however, wither Th^re is real 

he used it really fits the nhiln ''i™ “i which 

being naturaUsts. Consider Mfif ^hom he packed as 
an ethical naturalist in rh. Y “™P'o- He is cer- 
but IS he also an ethical mn r term, 

which Moore introducedJ T sense 

IS the good. But does he believ'^ olearly holds that pleasure 

for pleasantness, or doe^ he I'mnf 
t e one thing which is in fat^oods^^^-^™ pleasure is 
Ir « not easy to know 
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ETHICAL NATURALISM 

whether hedonism is analytic or synthetic for m. Nor 
can one readily teU why he felt so confident that the d^ed 
is desirable. Is it because the word “desirab e means being 
desired, or is it because we in fact desire w lat is esir . 
Since Mill was not primarily concerned wth hn^isuc 
questions, it is dangerous to classify him accor mg _ 
theory of the meaning of ethical words. Any^c 
he had one, would hardly be explicitly stated m ^ 
sions of very different matters. The same can e sai 
other traditional objects of the inmitioms^ ™,ed 

as Bentham and Spencer. This confusion has 
more recent appUcations of the term. Are Kohler and Pepp 
ethical namrllEts in the narrow sense? The label can be 
applied to such men only indirectly, if at a , ° ^ . 

more concerned with the nature of va ue an , i 
than with the meaning of ethical words. It« 
whether everyone who has been caUed an ethical naturalist 

is so in the sense intended. . , , 

1 do not wish, however, to give the impression *at th 
intuitionists have been fighting rvith straw men only. Ethicd 
naturaUsm has been ably represented by such men a Schhek 
and Perry. Westermarck, if one could pm down Ins carefe 
writing, would probably turn out to 

as well Lewis is also an ethical naturalist in hjf h^ o 

value judgments, although his m^ 

of obligation is another story. 1 ne ciass> ui cu 
is neither null nor negligible. 

How can one distinguish a naturalist from an emonvist 
ethical theory? The difference seems clear "'ll™ 

one considers^only philosophers like Schhek and Ayer. Tor 
Schlick an ethical sentence states an empiral 
about the existence of certain feelings. For yer . • 

sentence expresses certain feelings but asserts no proposmon. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF ETHICS 
It is no accident that both men are logical positivists, for 
naturalism and emotivism seem to be the two alternatives 
left open by the verifiability theory of meaning. Either 
ethical sentences assert empirical propositions, or they arc 
empirically meaningless and can have only emotive mean¬ 
ing. 

The difference between naturalist and emotivist, how¬ 
ever, does not seem so clear when one thinks of Perry and 
tevenson. Perry would translate ethical sentences into 
empincal statements describing interests, but he admits that 
t e^ anguage in which we talk about interests acquires a 
envanve moving appeal. Stevenson claims that the primary 
meamng of ethical sentences Ues in their disposition to re- 
tW mterests, but he acknowledges that 

ettofhnf, / '“u”® that 

describes interests and has an emotive force, 

s Pam of The s«nis to be whether this emotive force 

the naturT of “hout 

that^wldcT °emen«fLv^botht 

«v: “ —^eSi —? 

Idnds of meanbl «P°n these two 

does not, I think make tk borderline cases 

less. We shouU remel naturalism” use- 

nse of this S “ he careful in our 

Principal Doctrines 

«^nd for empiricaUh^a«’e^^' ThJ wo'd 

• ^word wrong, for 
24 
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example, might be said to stand for *e propeny of being 
sociaUy condemned. The word “good” m.gb be -id to 
stand for the quabty of pleasantness or 
being desired. Sin^ stand, there 

:LTny\“::iSis Jetbical —m. Wb. 

common is that they all interpret ethical language as g 

the same kind of meaning. , of 

Since ethical naturalism is a theory »bout Je na^e o 
ethical language, it constitutes one 
question, “What do ethical sentences mean? 
answers that they mean to describe o )00 , • and 

empirical. This need not imply , ■ rt,ey might 

no other function than J^on.’ Bu/ ethical 

also express 

naturahsm contends that these primary, although 

are either derivative or inmdental. 1 he P ^ ^ 

not necessarily the exclusive, use of ethical 

empirical description. naturalism 

Associated with *‘s oentrf thesis ^ 
are cenam coroUarics. O"® ^ does not follow, to 

are capable of empirical <1^5" ;s pf a whole into 

be sure, if one limits defimaon The ethical naturalEt 

i« constituents as Moore sugge^fe which „„gai 
need not hold that the A jf pnc allows definition 

words stand arc always compl . namralism 

by synonym and f ™prds can be defined in 

would seem to imply tliat ct 

terms of experienc^ aratements can be esrab- 

Another corollary is that c empirical proposi- 

lished in the same manner as . J r_.i,;iitv of laboratory 
tions. Allouang for the tmlhs can ?e 

e-xperiment and precise measurement, ctmea 
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THE LANGUAGE OF ETHICS 

verified by the same scientific method that has been so 
successful in the natural sciences. Ethics is simply one more 
branch of knowledge based upon experience, and all ethical 
questions arc to be answered by an appeal to empirical 
evidence. 


3 . bnportant Insights 

What can be said for ethical naturalism? We have noticed 
of an empirical cpiste- 
haveSnH',! ^ P'°^ of ethics. On the whole empiricists 

Traditionau”they“hrer“w^^^^^ 

rinns • ‘“*0 rejected any metaphysical assump- 

dk^^::2ranra;p::rt'\ir 

publicly confirm ^ ”'‘onal mtumon that is not 

&pt:tT^^^^ -hical natural- 

seems parricularly amaSve. fm 

physicri problem! and aU umeWe 

tions. To define the Wc ^P^tmological assump- 

-perienceistomaLntecr;^'? : 

of ontological extravagances “5 any use 

to me that this distrnsrr ^ ^^ibious insights. It seems 
is not carried to the point healthy provided it 

phenomena which hanoen genuine ethical 

eaiiy. ''"PP=" to be ddficult to explain empiri- 

insistence thm Mbts^Sd’h”” "“^talism is its 

of experience. Surely the then™'f* '^™ooe to the world 
to remain practical. Yer P^K^ practice can be required 
guidance in particular smin« ^ P^raciples offer specific 
-iplications^for ex^rS;!concrete 
“in some reference to empiriran ” principles con- 

istics, how can one apply them ^ J^'^“S"'zuWc character- 

PPly them to the situation in which he 
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here and now finds himself? An ethics which centers around 
self-evident truths pertaining to a nonnatnral realm is there¬ 
fore, apt to lose contact ^vi* our everyday 
words in which ethical principles are ormu ate • i 

empirically definable, then these pnnciples can hardly avoid 
having impUcations for our experience In to way etted 
natuilism would appear to guarantee that ethics has at least 
some bearing on our ^ives and on the moral problems arising 

out of our everyday experiences. nomral- 

The third and most important insight of etluca^ 

ism is that ethical judgments are groun ^ 

doubt there are analytic truths m ethics tvhich are not 
subject to empirical verification, hut one corfd hardly 
claim that no ethical statement is synt e ^ respon- 
more specific ethical judgments grow ro example 

sible to the given. The evaluation o a ’ ^"a J 

is grounded in a direct confrontaaon « f ® work 

One’s uhjection to totahwriamsm shou 

awareness of what it is ULe to liv u.-.a ,inon an 

Ethical judgment is ac- 

acquaintance with the object juog nnciihle But 

.h. .bi« 

such rational intuition does not pp -amii- that one 

basis for judgment, for even *0 |«umom ^ empirical prop- 
must also have a knowledge of * depend Not 

ernes upon which the ethical ^ erequisite to any 

only IS some experience of *0 b, mun is pre- 

;rerm iSl^Sems in the 

Lperience. If oL x^d "a^ isthem for 

would be to leave that area open to una . *j asser- 

The only way to avoid irresponsible and dognianc asser 
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tions in ethics is to recognize that ethical judgments are 
grounded in experience. Rational judgment should arise 
from and be tested by the facts of the case, and these arc 
known through experience. I would agree wth ethical 
naturalism that in ethics the ultimate evidence is empirical. 


4 . An Unreal Advantage 

In spite of these very real advantages of ethical natural¬ 
ism the posinon seems untenable to me. Let me begin by 
e^laimng why I believe that one of the supposed advantagi 
rLVlf To see this one must 

“ethical in which the term 

naturalism is ethical 

natural' in the ° obligation arc purely 

e I' “ understandable 

tempmd to^Lr^v ' I" *>0 sorely 

Suppose to t2 . “ in the narrow sense, 

convinced that th * ox^ple, that one had become 
dog^irsm t not “ true. Since 

want to defend his msidon*” t'^P^'nnhle, he would 

seems possible to Lablish’^w”’^^’it does not 
ductively. Manv ethic 1 “itonate ethical principles de- 
more general p4ciples bm'2'T itom 

of proofs cannot itself K. **" 'j“tnng point in this chain 
easier to establish fundame does it seem any 

from factual information ”” Ptindples inductively 

implies what onghTto '^'’='t i= the case 

would be loath m aLit 2! same time, one 

ate arbitrary and without^! principles 

happy thought dawns ^^P^rt. Perhaps, 

* IS good” means “interest k mV ^ definition. If 

“t B taken in x,” the interest theory 
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of value turns out to be analytic. Its truth can then be estab¬ 
lished by appealing to its very meaning. Analogous cons 
erations would, of course, apply to any other version o 

ethical naturalism. . 

Adopting ethical naturalism in the 
therefore, a very convenient way to f 

ism in the tvide sense. It must be pointed out that he 

convenience of this gambit is no guarantee o its „ 

That it is not alwa^ easj^ to decide whether a 

ment is analytic has been ably argued Ugt^yeen 

Until we find some way to disdngmsh rehably be™ 

analytic and synthetic propositions, the c euu -p. J 

is a Lak basb for estabUshing etWeal o^turahsm. The eta 

that one’s basic ethical principle is ana yt>5,t words. 

sibility of supplying ®PPt°P”*«^^ „ one establish' 

in which the principle is stated. But h -pnorts the 

the fact that the suggested rnnld^sav that 

actual meaning of the word defined. ” j How, 

he is merely proposing a new meaning or ^biect 

then, could L show that he has 

and that his proposed rinretWoa^ naturalism 

ism in the wide sense of the term. „,„a„PP need- 

What such a move does accomphsh is to P™duce need 
less confusion. It is important to remtae^ that Ae sa^ ^ 
words can be used to formulate ei er ^ 

synthetic proposition. ^ sentence might 

mtrmsic goodness is to be pleasant. p , 

express either =>". ^ “good^ness” 

ure or a lingmsnc msight mto the m g as a 

and -pleasalj’ Even If one should accept heta^^^as_a 

normative ethical theoty, The evidence 

concluding that ‘ good means p 
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which supports the former docs not necessarily lend credence 
to the latter. To infer the truth of ethical naturalism in titc 
narrow sense from considerations which really imply ethical 
naturalism in the wide sense is to commit the fallacy of 
irrelevant conclusion. Conversely, in rejecting the view that 
ethical words stand for empirical characteristics 1 am not 
necessarily repudiating the attempt to understand the nature 
of value and obligation naturalistically. In fact, I am inclined 
to accept ethical naturalism in the wide sense. Although 
t ey are not unrelated, let us not confuse linguistic ques- 
uons with ethical issues. Until linguistic questions can be 
more conclusively, one does little to resolve 
characteTrics?' empirical 

5 . The Claims of Efupiricism 

convenient suDmVf*'° naturalism, not as a 

sary cr:;Te" ”tw" 

and has, been argued (h r 'P“'m'>’'>g‘Ca! theory. It can, 

implies that all ethical words rSIr to 

isacs. There are ™ empmeal character- 

developed One argument can be 

ing;th^othrrTefchfhet '"'’’r' 

only emSX P™P°"' 

Clearly „ot areAlwl's^tew™™ e“ powerful, 

meanmgfnl sentence must ref meaningless. But any 
It obviously follows thar * empirical characteristics, 
mnee, the ethical words meaningful ethical sen- 

^ncs. and for empirical character- 

for ethical naturalism” bntthc''n'*'' argument 

premises are not beyond all 
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doubt. For one tiling, is it really so clear that ethical sen¬ 
tences arc not meaningless? One must, I thin , gran 
they arc not mere gibberish or strings of nonsense sy ® 
ThL is, therefore, some sense in which “^ical sentences 
are meaningful. It does not follow, however, t a ^ 
meaningful in the sense provided for ^y ri'e empir cal 
theory of meaning. The word “mcanmgfu is iig / 
biguoL. Ethical sentences could be empmcally me nmg- 
less and still have emotive meaning or some ot ^ 
nonempirical meaning. The mere fact that et , 

are not sheer nonsense does not guarantee, t ler , 

they have empirical meaning. _ ircpif he 

Again, the empirical theory of meamng g 
rejected. Traditionally empiricism has ttijun a 
words derive their meaning from expenen . jg 

presupposes that a word is meaningful on y i 
for some concept and that concepts are copies °f 

experiences. Presumably ^’'-^4^^p“sition received 

mg in the same way as any others. Th P his 

its classic statement in the philosophy o ^olticular his 
psychology ..™ a.ogcc...Iy " 1 ^ 
assumption that all conception 

challenged by empirical evidence (^t e . j 

less thinking. The J ties^^^ concepts have 

notion of images to correspond to our g doubtful 

been evident since Berkeley. Besides, it is 
whether speaking or writing must e ac P intro- 
series of mental pictures to meanmg uL 
spection show no exact parallel shown 

guage and the flow of je f^en if it did exist, 

that such a parallel would explain nnnllv dubious 

That all concepts originate in experience 
It can be plausibly clSmed that our of 

hardness Le abswacted from past expenence. But what 
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our concept of implication? Wc do not literally see that the 
premises of a given argument imply the conclusion; logical 
relations are not given in the same sense that sensations and 
even feelings are. Nor is it obvious how implication can be 
analyzed into elements which are themselves given in ex¬ 
perience. The concepts of negation and existence have been 
equally embarrassing for empiricism. 

^ More recently the emphasis in empirical theories of mean¬ 
ing has shifted from the psychological origins of our ideas 
j y of OUT statements. Today it is 

^ ^ ^ sentence can be cognitively meaningful 

° ^ ^ logically possible to verify it by future exper- 

ence. This would seem to require that the predicative words 

characteristics; for 

like hmv^^ "'^at future experiences will be 

possibly confirm or dis- 
«to be rhetorical; it is 
is to make oredi ri “gmtive use of synthetic sentences 
not be accented^ ^ assumption should 

port it. The difficulties of “ “P" 

on this assumption have b>5torical statements 

me that esplLatorv V, ° I o™. It seems to 

model any better predictive 

'vith predSrn^' f H”'’' ^o much concerned 

known clues imo an imeH^-wf ®”ing together the 
used to make sense nf ' pertem. Statements can be 
At least in its usual predict it. 

meaning does noTwe empirical dreory of 

'ige. it does Z ™™Sb concept of knLl- 

ethical naturalism in order ^ to adopt 

be meaningful ®^lam how ethical sentences 

Tb- is, bowe;er, another way in which an argument 
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for ethical naturalism can be built ™ 

some ethical statements are doubd«s analyuc, mos 
seem to be synthetic. Now empiricism ernes t ® , 

any synthetic a priori knowledge. Yet These 

know these synthetic etliical statements to be ™ 

ethical truths must, therefore P/Xa “ 

and surely empirical propositions describe the character 

“Th:;“C%..he^c , pHo. 

sure that ethical knowledge is cither ^'PP , ^ ^0^ 

we must not rule out the possibihty o y 
knowledge. There seem to be other doX 

which is neither empirical nor analytic .,,,6 

know that taller-thL is a transmve How do w 

know that orange is more 3^ ?wish 

How do we know that every cube has twelve siues. 

I Al*„.Bh 1 0.™.. SL’ 

convinced that empiricism can 

"t; e,» ,f SSs 

it does not follow necessarily y cimolv to say 

experience. To say a judgment is empu synthetic 

that it is based upon cxpencn . 1 j__ of synthetic 

a priori knowledge impUesttoaU^i^^ g^ 

propositions must be ^ gj^gr deductively or 

evidence must support a .^^ould indeed have 

inductively, then ompu-'oal « characteristics of experi- 
to make some assertion about th ynnceorion of evi- 

ence. But perhaps this is -^^^f g^soniuTwhil are 
dcnce; there may well be kinds of S Nowell- 

neither deductive nor inductive. Toulm 
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Smith, among others, have suggested that ethics has its own 
pattern of reasoning. If this is so, and I thinl: that it is, 
then ethical sentences can be grounded in experience with¬ 
out being descriptions of experience. At least this possibility 
cannot be ignored. Until the empiricist works out his theory 
of evidence more fully, I am not prepared to say that the 
only way to explain our ethical knowledge is to adopt 
ethical naturalism. 

It does not seem to me, therefore, that one is forced to 
e an ethical naturalist by such epistemological considera¬ 
tions. n neither of its basic forms is the empiricist’s argu¬ 
ment convincing. The empirical theory of meaning and the 
^ knowledge can both be ques- 

rennir' ‘hem, even if correct, 

equires that one accept ethical naturalism. 

6. Identifying Ethical Characteristics 

ethical^amrahw''-M'' "'V one need not be an 

be one Ethical "i' explain why one should not 

for on; or molTwords stand 
As I consid™ mv ^^’ractenstics. But which ones? 

teristic which cLld “"1^ charac- 

or oughtness It ic ’ ^ 1*^ identified with goodness 

its^geneX T Point in 

consider all of the ni 't t>nie nor the ability to 

by one and to exn Jn °f experience one 

ethical words refer Pert, ^ fonnot be the one to which 

difficulties which I find m V fenough to suggest the 
dates. ^ ^ew of the more likely candi- 

)vhichX“vord “good"„''“" ™ be the quality 

identifiable quality of There does seem to be an 

1 ^bty of pleasantness common to the experi- 
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ence of eating, drinking, relaxing on the beach, ^ ‘, 
intercourse-, but surely not all experiences of mton ^ J 
are such physical enjoyments. To avoid t e sugg . 
human lii holds nmtog better than animal satiria«mns 

Mill introduced the distinction „„„ 

pleasures. But I am not at all sure that I can idenafy any 
single quality common to these nvo ^ jjs 

word VasL” seems to lose 

denotation is extended too far. Lewis . . £ j. £,£ 

nized the force of this phenomenological 

prefers to speak of goodness a^a imcn^^^^^^^ 

as a mode of presentation. Inis s gg ^ 

“good” is more analogous to co ore . faP 

this is so, there should be a range o 

along the dimension of goodn^s. experience, 

identify such a range of qualities m 
Although such phenomenological 
convinced me that goodness is not a^qu ^ ^ 
ties of experience, I must adm , ‘ ^ clearly idcnti- 

conclusive. In particular, must goo redness 

S.h,. .»d ■» * £»“l,“d 

and hardness, which are J ^ the^reater number of 
as typical of experience^ ac ualty thej_^^^ 
empirical characteristics arc f. . - demanding that 

than these. I have, P';*''}’®’. On the other hand, 

goodness should be clearly *^00^ lit>s 

if the ethical namralist “""'’Xr 'at Iw is correct either, 
we can hardly be very <^7“ .vhich make a 

There are forms clearly identifiable qualit)' 

vimie of the fact thatqualit)' but a rela- 
of goodness. For tlicm goo ^ I j,(-cause our atten¬ 
tion. \Ve imagine that it is a qoabv^^^^. 

tion is focussed on the contained in ourexperi- 

ovcrloolc the relations pcnphcrall) coi 
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ence. Some claim, for example, that the word “good” stands 
for the relational characteristic of being the object of in¬ 
terest. As long as one considers the speaker’s state of mind 
at the moment he is speaking this view seems very plausible, 
for no one would call anything good unless he had some 
positive interest in it. The plauability becomes less, how¬ 
ever, when one considers the value judgments of another 
person. The mere fact that Mister Smith takes an interest 
m something does not confer value upon it. It is not merely 
that his mterest does not give the object value for me; the 
object may not be good for him either. One may be mis¬ 
taken m, not merely about, one’s interests. Although this is 
most MsUy recognized in the case of others, reflection on 
is ^vrinsrions drives home the same point. Nor 

the nanir'^'^f in terms of other interests; 

anDtoorist(.° ® direct bearing upon the 

appropriateness of an interest. 

nessTe^m t^me^tf h characteristic of ought- 

someone is ohwi “cccssful. To say that 

that he feels ohv can hardly mean only 

ins^itiveteX "• “"d=-n';he moraUy 

condemn the i his obligations, and we 

none erist. Although obligations where 

it is hardly sclf-coLS''^ non^mnation may be misplaced, 
been put forward ss '”0^7- Felt requiredness has at times 
that tWs is rdTsll™'’'*''^ i^nt it is not clear 

tequired can probably be MSS’"' 

of obligation or onp’c ^yzed in terms of one’s feelings 
. Anod,er«rsio„ of e7rr'“°^^“™"“ts. 
in terms of the mores of ^^^ralism analyzes obligation 
someone ought or ouEht'’not ^P“’' 

“ commanded or forbirt^ speak about what 

aocial prescriptions and nrokT.™ society. Since these 
P and prohibitions can be Studied emplri- 
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cally, obligation turns out to be an empirical charact ' 

But to accept this view is to make aU f 

social reW self-contradictory. Surely it is not mear^g 

less to suggest that people ought not to follow the dictates 

W;£urrentiy popul. varieties of^ethical namral 
ism I can find none which satisfiK me. No °ne 
indicated to me that empirical charactens c 
ethical words stand. It is possible, of course, • 

some ethical naturalist will point out a ^ fta 
experience which I will recognize as the su j 
ethics. Considering the amount of energy w 
ready been expended on the attempt, oweve ’ . 

pteict that it will not be tomorrow 
line of reasoning I have been suggesting i T 
conclusive refutation of ethical naturalism, i 
me to have some weight. 

7 . Teaching Ethical Words 

Fortunately there is a second Ime of 
by Wittgenstein’s approach, ° ning of ethical 

siderably stronger. We do not teach t meaning of 

words in at all the same way that we 5®“ ; This 

those words which stand for empirical f 
difference in the ways in which the 
seem to imply that the tivo groups o 

“ w,“LTS?i-c or .h, 

dKcnbe the eKpcncnccd world by eeample, by re- 

teach the child to use the word red, something red. 
peating it when his attention is dirc«c point to 

^^^^cn he utters the word Wmself. we 
the nearest red object; where possi P 
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red things which differ in other respects. We also correct 
the child when he misapplies the word to things which are 
not red. In this way we gradually get the child to associate 
the word “red” with his sensations of redness. Words such 
as sweet,” “loud,” “hot,” and even “mama” and “dog” 
are taught in the same way. 

The procedure by which we teach the child to use words 
which refer to subjective features of his experience, such as 
pam, is simdar in principle although more difficult in prac- 
nce. We use the word “hurts” when the child appears to 
be in pain, and we could even stick pins into him to help 
^ get ffie point. We correct him when he says “it hurts” 
j '^'^shed, but we agree that it hurts to fall 
rwppnsidewalk. The only real differences be- 
ennpH those words which refer to experi- 

which external objects and those words 

that in thp f ^ ^^^tacteristics of his inner experiences are 
having the ev harder to know when the child is 

tion to it. tnore difficult to direct his atten- 

charactSJarellutht b”'*'' 

for examnle Kp A'o: ostensive definition. It would, 

this Cnt: t stfhtsL” 

assochring a word two ways of 

which it is inr„Ldt* 's 

with the experience directW K ■ associate the word 

^ociatc it indircrrlvr ^ ostensive definition, or wc 
*^dy associated with p ' other words which are al- 
not really conni^lVlT",' P'^tures does 

oc alternative. Since the visual 
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presentation must be interpreted as a c 

object referred to, pictures are just anot nfYhese 
language. Now do we teach ethical words in “*er *es^ 
two ways? I do not believe so. Consider how we do te^ 
words sLh as “good” or “wrong” to a child and I think that 

^ Thfw^fd W; brings this out most cl^tyj- 
the child does something which we thin t a 
to do, we teU him that it is wrong iendtae 

sion for teaching the word is not when t e c ‘ 

to something, as is the case in o«ensive defimtio^tat when 

he is doinglUething.) We teU the chdd *at t B ^rong 

to pull the cat’s tail. We may ^ nfi-pn we forcibly 

We probably frown and scold the child. 

kee/the child from continuing the acaon. We may even 

'"SMTrf.gh. .UBg=» .1... .K' 

,0 .h. ha of b" ing 'r„ 

To be sure, the words “wrong” and " ^fer one 

times be used synonymously. In such case , 

of the words is being used in a ”®^^P , descriptive 

shown by the fact that a chUd could learn 
meaning of “forbidden” by watching ^ 

to do things, but he can learn what wrong j^^ohes the 
being told to stop what he is Adding a child to 

meanmg of “wrong” in the process “forbidden” by 

do something; one teaches the mcamng of forbidoe y 
pointing to the process of forbidding. word 

.. Theiord “rW- is 

wrong. ’ When we see the child g j,in, 

and then hesitate with a look m our ire . 1^.^ 

that it is “all right” to go ahead. In , jo. 

that there is nothing wrong in wh. ..r;„hc” with smiles 

M'e will probably accompany the word right 
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and may even help him to pat the kitty. Later on we may 
use the word as part of our efforts to encourage some pat¬ 
tern of behavior in the child. 

It is not quite so clear that we teach the words “good” 
and “bad” without the use of ostensive definition, but I 
think that this is the case. One use of these words is to 
praise or blame the child and to encourgc or discourage 
him in his activities. We teach these words much as we 
teach the words “right” and “wrong.” The main difference 
seems to he that we apply the words “right” and “wrong” 
primary to actions, while the words “good” and “bad” are 
applied primarily to the child and only secondarily to his 
actioiw. The word “good” is first taught as an emphasis of 
or subsutute for smiles and rewards; the word “bad” is 
verbal e.\tension of frowning and punishing. 

b iiig thrc£ “ 

"'•’ich we teach, not 
wotdffo®,?' “good” or “bad,” but by applying these 
that he is '^bich he likes or dislikes. When we feel 
w^Bte food, we say "good” as 

in disgust weTd ^ P^S- When he spits out something 
tnoSuTLlTf ■; '>'= fo'xJ. We are 

in the latter simnlv heT'*^ education than 

to eat and hooe^rn ^1’ encourage the child 

thne of spittina It ^ attention away from the pas- 
value words are desc-'^ • sense, at least, 

classifying foods intoThT' we seem to be 

upon what we actually do ^eflecdon 

Originally we do nnt ’ i "'ih dispel this illusion, 

which we think are ^ word “good” to foods 
child enjoys. I am confid^ ^ ^“d, but to those which the 
pablnm. Yet I drnotfr 5 “" is better than 

o not tty to teach the word “good” to my 
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child by attracting his attention to the 

cheese. Rather I repeat the word “good” en*"caUy as 

he gobbles up the almost tasteless cereal w c y 

enjoy so much. In this way we teach the cluld to ^-^ess lus 

likes and dislikes towards things by the use o 

“good” and “bad.” Later on we may express our 

and dislikes with these words in the hope t a 

tviU come to feel as we do, but this use of wor j^eems 

to presuppose that the child has already leame 

This somewhat sketchy ^rvey of the 
teach the meaning of typical ethical wor_ occa- 

they are not taught by ostensive definiuon. , 
sion upon which we teach these wor s 3^ • • _ -j^je 
f«. i. which w. <»?'”>’ 

most opportune time to teach a word by Then 

is when the child’s attention is fixed upon s jjjjel 

W, „p„ .he ,pp„p«« word 

for the thing or its obvious characten • .^vords. 

wait for this kind of opportunity to dome some- 

Rather we teach the words when the c . liking or 

thing, hesitating to do something, or app . gj-hing the 
disUking sometLg. Second, the Jy « 

words are quite different. In ostensive ^ 

focus the child’s attention upon sonie o ] j^jjeate 

of experience while we repeat the wor . _ ...mething we 
other" examples of the same kind of ‘^J;^nfehild 
seldom do in teachbg ethical words. reacliinfi words 
when he mislabels something is centra ethical 

ostensively, but it is only incidenta ” cor- 

words. Rather than pointing, praise, blame, 

recting verbal mistakes, we forbid, enco S ’ P 
=>nd help the chUd to express his likes and dislikes 
teach ethical words. 
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Even if ethical words are not taught by ostcnsivc defini¬ 
tion, they might still refer to empirical characteristics. In 
this case they would be taught verbally by defining the 
words in terms of other words which had been ostensively 
defined. Although we probably do explain the meaning of 
some ethical words by verbal definition, those definitions 
make use of more basic ethical words already learned by the 
child. That we teach the basic vocabulary of ethics in this 
manner seems unlikely when one asks himself exactly 
what nonethical words he would use to explain to the child 
Ae meaning of “wrong” and “good.” Those naturalistic 
definitions which have been suggested as analyses of the 
real meaning of our ethical words seem less plausible when 
one imagines himself using them to teach a child these 
wor s. In point of fact, we do not first explain the meaning 
0 wrong and good” and then use them in forbidding 
or approving the child; rather the child learns their mean¬ 
ing oripaUy from the way in which we use them in con¬ 
crete situations m which the child is involved. 

^*ght object to drawing any conclusions about 
Whlh the wey in 

have the nn ^ ^ child, for a young child does not 

conceots^in^^K “hstraction to enable him to grasp ethical 
words^m meaning. To a child *ese ethical 

—S ^ '1"= tudimentary meaning I have 

tive content ^ t they have an additional descrip- 

tot!e1ft'hV'’“’ “ “®idcr an adult. Suppose one had 
ad^ fojL™ "’"J "hieal vocabulary to an 

whose hnot^edge of EuS“^ "Id 

one do it? In nime„i • ^ incomplete. How would 
employ-which he rn ** there any method one could 

Th'e T^u“slTr^ y-tg ‘Children? 

y use definition by verbal example. 
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That is, we might explain that wrong j 

stealing, telling falsehoods, killing, hurnng anima s, 
on. It might be claimed that an adult could a stra ^ 
these examples a common feature of j' 

young child might be unable to recognize w , 

amples had in common. One could go on to mai ^ 

until the child has learned to reflect upon "^^'^ples o^ 
wrong action and see what they have in 
not learned the full meaning of the wor . 
more to teaching and learning ethical words than my p 
vious remarks would suggest. . . i 

Is this objection compelling? Well, by 

ihle. It seems as though one could teac et might 

describing examples much in the same^^ way ,^ 

define “skyscraper” or “skilled craf^an. n ^ 

hard to deny that the learner, such as som . ^ 
foreign language, is learning by POt nonSal- 

have m common. Moreover, the fact that chil¬ 
ly use this method of teaching ethical wor ^ ^ ^ 

dren could be explained by the powers 

psychologists, that the young child has very P 

of abstraction. , . • ir fails to make 

Plausible as the objection is, I thm - ■ 

Its point. First, its explanation of the way 
could learn ethical words is mistaken. . the 

the meaning of the word “wrong y common, for 

vanous examples of wrong acHons h ^ 

they have nothing in common. I base t us under¬ 

reflections upon these examples. If L " conimon, it is 
stand the word “wrong,” can sec not n g perceive 

unlikely that one unfamiliar with the w or adulr who 

fuy similarity-. That this technique works o 
speaks a foreign language is S“"P'>' Allows in his own 
suggest to him the ethical words he already kno 
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language. But suppose that one had to teach our ethical 
vocabulary to an adult who did not know any other lan¬ 
guage and whose knowledge of English was complete 
except that, because of very peculiar upbringing, he had 
never learned a single ethical word. Assuming that he 
possessed no unverbalized ethical concepts, it would be 
impossible to teach him the meaning of the word “wrong” 
by describing examples of wrong action. 

Second, the objection asserts that etliical words mean one 
thing to the small child and another to an adult. Why, then, 
do we use the same words? One can reply that this is 
because the new adult meaning is simply added to the pre¬ 
vious meaning, which is retained. But, according to ethical 
naturalism, it is this additional meaning which is central to 
ethical language. Granted that there is some continuity be¬ 
tween early and later uses of these words by the child 
grotring into adulthood, if the prwmy meaning of ethical 
words is unintelUgible to the chUd, why do we bother to 
teach these words to chUdren? There are, after all, other 
discouraging, and so forth, 
ilurd. If ethical words mean more to the adult than to 
the cMd one could not teach the adult the full meaning 

one teaches these 

rnrl ^ the sake of argu- 

S teach ethical words to an 

dren T^n^ cannot use in teaching these words to chil- 
adults in ™ ™ could also teach them to 

Not do T sp same ways one teaches them to children, 

thisptoeedute 

™yweMr*e ir- different from the 

characteristics. This muM^b”^ “ empirical 

ims must be mote than a remaritable coin- 
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cidence revealing only two classes of 

The obvious implication is that ethical wor ^ natural- 

for empirical characteristics and that their et 

ism must be rejected. 

8. The ’Naturalistic Fallacy 

Probably the objection which has most 
made to ethical naturalism is that it commits 

Maey. If there is some fundamental mistake impheim« 

position, this would constitute a tlmd reason o 

But exacdy what is this Ethica 

expect that he could find out by exam g christened 
where this charge against ethicd natur 
and elaborated. Unfortunately it is not naturalists 

*e many errors with which Moore charges the natura 

is intended to be rfce naturalistic fallacy. would 

The name chosen to designate this t«^’\“mraUstic 
^ggestthat (i) it is a logical ^ jL^buted middle 

fallacy, like its cousins the 

argimienm7?t ad vereczindi(n?i, m ^ ^ Moore 

tion of the canons of deductive or f ^uctive ^ ^ 

does claim that the arguments wlwh t e^^^ 

^Pport their position are invalid." One 

of Mill’s proof of hedonism brings this out • 

That which is desirable (worthy of being esire 

Pleasure is desirable (capable of being desired) 
Therefore, pleasure is good. 

The Words in parentheses are, of course, jj^rnent. If 
intended to bring out the fallaciousness o naturalistic 

‘Ws is a typical example, it turns out that the 

■G. E. Moore, Princiek Etiiw (Cambridge, ^90,), P- 'V- 
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fallacy is one species of the fallacy of four terms in which 
some key word is used in both an ethical and a nonethical 
sense. The plausibility of the argument results from fading 
to distinguish these two senses. 

Other passages suggest that (2) the naturalistic fallacy 
consists in defining the indefinable. Moore might be willing 
to admit that some ethical words could be defined in terms 
of other ethical words; but the fundamental ethical word, 
which he thought was “good,” stands for a simple quality. 
Since all genuine definition requires the analysis of some 
complex into its constituents, it would follow that the word 
good could not be defined (p. 7). Therefore the attempt 
of ethical naturalism to define all ethical words in terms of 
empirical characteristics makes the mistake of trying to 
define something which is by nature indefinable. 

^ Another interpretation is that (3) the fallacy really lies 
in the identification of two distinct characteristics or the 
confusion of two words with different meanings. Moore 
repeatedly states that the naturalists confuse goodness with 
the other characteristics which accompany it (p. 10). On 
mis mterpretauon the naturalist fallacy is one form of what 
Frankena has called the definist fallacy, 
j might appear that (4) the mistake involves re- 

1 The real error is not 

nf wotds as in defining them in 

he what Moore means when 

he Ob ects to reducing ethics to one of the natural sciences 

toanalwp^ti!^^ intuitionists object to any attempt 

part of empMcal~eTgl" 

namraU^ric'^f^” impression that (5) the 

analytic Moore'^ consi^ in reducing the synthetic to the 
prh^dp « o™ hiir“ *e basic 

P “P'^^ftthtes as analytic propositions (p. 7). The force 
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of this objection is derived from his concept of 
propositions. Analytic statements arc mere y v 
which make no assertion about reality. oy , 
tautologies or, in the delightful termino , y 

idon,. If .h. «hiol to* "» 

,.ddLV,h. g,o.nd, d... « if 
reduces the import of his position t 

obvi.., tod.p~.~n i, ,b.. W 
■Stic fallacy is the confusion of t e .^^hich 

natural. Moore contends that the char any 

ethical words stand are ethical natural- 

natural characterisacs (p- ' 3 )-J" ,. , facts which 

ism is looking within nature for the 

acmally belong to Ethica is that 

The last hint which I can m Pi-mripm 

(7) the mistake of naturalism hes nroperly belong 

ethical to the nonethical. Ethical judg , ? ^(,2 yocabu- 

to practical philosophy, any inevitably remove 

lary of ethics in terms of experience ethical 

their practical significance. Moore ® j-ets ethical 

naturdism destroys ethics cease to have any 

propositions in such a way that t i y j.pj,,ly jhe 

relevance for action (p. her possibilities could 

naturalistic fallacy. Yet, each of the otne y 
be supported with numerous pa^ag j j cech of these 

Whether or not the eth ca namrahstim^^^^^^^ ^p^ 

seven mistakes could, and ...yev from our purpose 

the moment let us not be ^iP^ of the naturalistic 

of uncovering the correct mterpr naturalism 

fallacy. It is clear that Moore behei e ,^^^ ^ ^ mentioned. 

makes all of the alleged ,,e intends to refer to as 

It is not so clear which one of th^ tins label to 

the naturalistic fallacy. 
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fallacy is one species of the fallacy of four terms in which 
some key word is used in both an ethical and a noncthical 
sense. The plausibility of the argument results from failing 
to distinguish these two senses. 

Other passages suggest that (2) the naturalistic fallacy 
consists in defining the indefinable. Moore might be willing 
to admit that some ethical words could be defined in terms 
of other etWcal words; but the fundamental etliical word, 
which he thought was “good,” stands for a simple quality. 
Since all genuine definition requires the analysis of some 
complex into its constituents, it would follow that the word 
good could not be defined (p. 7). Therefore the attempt 
of ethical naturalism to define all ethical words in terms of 
empirical characteristics makes the mistake of trying to 
define something which is by nature indefinable, 

^ Another interpretation is that (3) the fallacy .really lies 
in the identification of two distinct characteristics or the 
confusion of two words with different meanings. Moore 
repeatedly states that the naturalists confuse goodness %vith 
the other characteristics which accompany it (p. 10). On 
t mterpretation the naturalist fallacy is one form of what 
Frankena has called the defimst fallacy. 

^4) the mistake involves re¬ 
ducing the a pnori to the empirical. The real error is not 
as in defining them in 
he what Moore means when 

(d 1 1 ^ r° whies to one of the natural sciences 

toamli^P intuidonists object to any attempt 

P-t oren,piri“l 

natura”i^c'^f!ir'^ ““ gets the impression that (5) 
analytic Moo/"^ consi^ in reducing the synthetic to the 

pSs of the basic 

Pnncples of eth.cs as analytic propositions (p. 7). The force 
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of this objection is derived from bis concept , ^ 

propositions. Analytic statements are mere y ver 
which make no assertion about reality. They 
tautologies or, in the delightful his 

triflbg proportions. If the ethical he 

position on the grounds that it is analytic, t 
reduces the import of his position to mere P 

The most obvious interpretation is that (he 

htic fallacy is the confusion of the nonna .^vhich 

namral. Moore contends that the charactens i 
othieal words stand are fundamentally • i natural- 

natural characteristics (p. ■3).The error o e h,cal«am^^^ 
ism is looking wthin nature for the c 
actually belong to quite another realm o ei ^ 

, The last hint wWch I can find of the 

(7) the mistake of naturalism lies in t e , belong 

«hical to the nonethical. Ethical property 

to practical philosophy, any attempt to ^ remove 

laty of ethics in terms of experience w ethical 

'heir practical significance. Moore sugg ethical 

naturalism destroys ethics (.“se to have any 

propositions in such a way that th y realty the 

relevance for action (p. la)- P«haps = y,/eould 
naturalistic fallacy. Yet, each of the other p 
he supported with numerous passages. 

Whether or not the ethical naturalist m , for 

teven mistakes could, and should, be tin purpose 

the moment let us not be tempted away naturalistic 

nf Uncovering the correct interpretauon , uaturalism 

fallacy. It is clear that Moore believes t a ^ mentioned. 
Wakes all of the alleged mistakes whic refer to as 

ft is not so clear which one of them he m ^ 

tha naturalistic fallacy. The fact that he uses 
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stand for each of them in turn suggests that he is far from 
clear in his own mind about precisely where the fallacy lies. 
Which of these mistakes did he consider central? 

Probably Moore thought that the crux of the naturalistic 
fallacy was the mistake of defining the indefinable. This is 
indicated both by the relative amount of space he gives 
to this in the important first chapter of Vrincipia Ethtca and 
by Ids own summary of that chapter. And in a certain sense 
this is the central error. For if Moore is right in contending 
that goodness is a simple and unanalyzable characteristic, it 
follows logically that ethical naturalism also makes most 
of the other errors which he mentions. If “good” is in¬ 
definable, any argument based on a definition of goodness 
must be unsound. The plausibility of any suggested defini¬ 
tion must lie in confusing the simple quality of goodness 
with some other characteristic. No propositions about good¬ 
ness could be analytic in the sense of those in which the 
predicate concept is part of the subject concept. Thus these 
four errors all hinge on the failure to see that goodness is 
a simple quaUty. The other three mistakes result from the 
failure to realize that this simple quality is nonnatural, non- 
empirical, and the only basic ethical characteristic. Given 
Moore s concept of the nature of goodness, then, it is easy 
to see why he laid such stress upon the indefinability of the 
word “good.” ■' 


S^l, I venture to suggest that he did intuitionism a dis¬ 
service here. It does not seem to me that what the intuidon- 
isrem general, and Moore in particular, reaUy object to in 
ethical naturalism is that it defines a simple quality. For one 
tlung, they agree that the word “good” does not refer to the 
quahty of pleasantness. Yet, if pleasantness is a simple 
quaUty, the hedomst need not hold that goodness is com- 
plet:. Fot another thing, the naturalistic fallacy is supposed 
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to have some peculiar relevance to ethics, but the mismke 
of defining the indefinable could be made in any area. Ihe 
only interpretation which would e.\plain the speaal impor¬ 
tance of the fallacy for ethics is that it is the mistake of 
reducing die ethical to the nonethical. 

This interpretadon seems to be conclusively supporte y 
the way in which the term has been used. Although there 
are many conflicting explanadons of the nature o e 
naturalistic fallacy, there seems to be pretty gene 
ment on the application of the term. AJl mtuiaonists wo 
agree that the attempts to identify goodness with ple^i^ 
is an instance of the fallacy, although there oes no 
to be any analysis involved here. They wo i 

the definition of “right” in terms of Go ^ ’ 

although this is not a naturalistic analysis. Whatever they 
may have thought that they were domg, t ® ^ 

ists, including Moore, have in fact applied t ® riiricallv 
labd to all those who seem to deny the chara«ema^lly 
ethical nature of moral judgment md to no o . 
of the other interpretations fits all md o y • w 
where the charge is actually leveled. Those ot er 
may accompany and compound the reduction ° -.-tter 
to the nonethical, but they are not the h^art') : 

What Moore was trying to say is that the 

in ethical naturalism is that it destroys the ethical import 

of ethical sentences. . . 

It is easy to make such a charge; it is not so ==>7” X 
stantiate it. How can one show that etod namra y 

does make the mistake of reducing ethiral sen 
ethical ones? This is supposed to be 

question argument. One can 1 ? j 

Lisfies the definiens of any proposed defimnon of the wo d 
“good” whether it is in fact good. Presumably there would 
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be a corresponding open question for each of the other 
ethical words, but let us concentrate upon this one. I would 
agree with Moore that we can always raise such a question 
about anything which the naturalist might define as good. 
My evidence for the claim that this question remains open 
no matter what empirical definition of goodness is proposed 
is simply that I have been unable to think of any definition 
which would close the question. Until I discover such a 
. definition, the question remains open for me. 

Suppose that the question does remain open. What does 
Moore think that this proves? As an example let us take the 
definition of “good” as “pleasant.” We find that the question 
“But is pleasure good?” is still open. The question remains 
open in that the sentence “But is pleasure good?” remains 
significant in two senses: it is not a string of meaningless 
symbols, and it is not a poindess query. The fact that the 
question has any significance at all proves that the word 
“good” cannot be entirely meaningless. The fact that the 
question does not become trivial in the face of a proposed 
defirution proves that the definition is mistaken. For if the 
defimtion of “good” as pleasant were correct, the question 
would amount to the pointless query whether pleasure is 
pleasant. The fact that the question remains open no matter 
what naturalistic definition is substituted for our example 
shows that all forms of ethical naturalism are mistaken. 

core s conclusion from all this is that goodness must be 
a simple quality. 

By this time the reader will not be surprised that I am 
unwUhng to accept this at its face value. For one thing, 
Moore s at^meut tests on the assumption that every mean- 
■Vond-°'‘‘ stands for some property. He argues that since 
good ismeamngfulitmnststand for some property. Since 

plex property. Therefore, it must stand for a simple 
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property. I am not willing to concede this theory of mean¬ 
ing. I doubt very much if every meaningful word, or even 
every meaningful adjective, stands for a property. 

More important, on Moore’s own interpretation the open- 
question argument loses most of its force. Moore uses t e 
open question as a test for the correctness of some propose 
definition. If the definition were correct, he contends die 
question would cease to be open. The question ^ 

come pointless because, presumably, the answer ^ 

obvious that no one would bother to ask it. But are t e 
correct analyses of our concepts always so obvious t no 
one bothers to question them? Indeed a fair share o p o 
sophical controversy seems to center about the cometness 
of certain proposed analyses of important wor s. e ac 
that one can question a proposed definition oes itt c to 
prove it incorrect; for the synonymy of defimendum and 
definiens may be, as Brandt puts it, covert, nee m 
Moore has missed the real point of what he is trying to say. 

It is important to be clear about what the open “ 

and the sense in which it remains open. It seems as g 
the question is over the correctness of a propose e ’ 

but actually the question is not of this kin at a . 
one asks “But is it good?” he is asking “But is it worth desir¬ 
ing?” (Strictly spealung, he could be f 
number of questions: “But is it worth desiring. ^ ^ 
worth admiring?” “But is it worth approving. " 
worth liking?” and so on. I chose, of course, t e 
brings out my point most clearly.) The pro em p 
the open question is the problem of what attitude one is to 
take towLs the object. One can " 

something is to be labeled “desirable but , 

mains open of whether it is reasonable to M • 
judgments are concerned with the objects o es 
goals of action. The question wWch any proposed defi 
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of “good” poses is not “Is it verbally correct to call it 
good?” but rather “Does it deserve to be pursued?” The 
problem is simply the problem of choosing one’s goals m 
life. It is primarily the question of choice that remains open 
no matter what definition is offered. 

But in what sense does this question remain open? We are 
certainly able to make decisions on the basis of the available 
information; our knowledge of the alternatives is often 
sufficient to enable us to choose rationally. Suppose one 
included all the empirical information relevant to the choice 
of an object in a definition of “good.” It might seem that it 
would then be pointless to ask of anything which satisfied 
the definiens “But is it good?” Yet this is not so. One’s 
knowledge that the object possessed the characteristics men¬ 
tioned in the definiens would enable him to answer the 


question, but no knowledge of such good-maldng charac¬ 
teristics removes the point of the question entirely. 

The reason is that the selection of a goal of action in¬ 
volves more than an awareness of its properties; it includes 
a decision of the self to undertake action intended to pro¬ 
duce the goal. Knowing what an object is like and choosing 
it as a goal remain distinct. No amount of knowledge of the 
nature of the chosen is the same as the choice itself; Icnowl- 
edge about the character of the alternatives remains distinct 
from commitment to one or another of them. The auton¬ 
omy of ethics lies in this difference between a realization of 
the nature of an object and the choice of it as a goal of 
action. This difference is the basis of the distinctness of the 
quesuon “What is it like?” from “ShaU I choose it?” The 
answer to the first question may supply all the data neces¬ 
sary for an answer to the second; but no answer to the first 
could consurute an answer to the second. It is in this sense 

nhLflt of knowledge 

hom the^tcmatives destroys the significance of the choice 
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This point is worth belaboring because it is fundamental 
to our understanding of moral judgment. Ethics is con¬ 
cerned with criticizing conduct and setting goals. That this 
is basically different from our knowledge of the nature of 
such action and goals is the crux of the claim that ethics 
is autonomous and irreducible. In effect, this claim amounts 
to distinguishing between the theoretical and practical as¬ 
pects of human life. As knowers we recognize the character 
of reality; as agents we choose between possible realities. In 
the one case reality is a datum to be mirrored in our knowl¬ 
edge and acltnowledged as a standard of the acceptability 
of our thought; in the other it is an open possibility to be 
molded as we will and to take on a character determined by 
our thought. This distinction beween the theoretical and 
the practical, the knower and the agent, is fundamental to 
our understanding of ethical language. 

At last we are prepared to return to our consideration of 
ethical naturalism. This view stands charged with commit¬ 
ting a very serious mistake, the naturalistic fallacy. The 
essence of this error consists in reducing the ethical to the 
nonethical. 1 believe that this charge is justified. Ethical 
naturalism holds that ethical words stand for empirical char¬ 
acteristics. If this is so, ethical sentences turn out to be 
simply one more form of empirical description. The state¬ 
ment that X is good, for example, asserts that x has a certain 
empirical characteristic; it describes the nature of the object 
X. Fine. Any inquisitive mind will be delighted to have this 
information about the nature of the object. But this knowl¬ 
edge of the nature of the object leaves open the question of 
whether the object is to be chosen. It is this practical prob¬ 
lem of whether to choose the object which is the primary 
ethical problem. It appears that on the naturalistic interpre¬ 
tation of ethical sentences no ethical statement ever consti¬ 
tutes an answer to this central ethical question. To my mind 
this is an intolerable position and should be rejected. 
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I do not mean to imply that the problem of choice is the 
only genuinely ethical problem. Ethics also includes, among 
others, the problems of criticizing choices, adopting pro or 
con attitudes, classifying values and obligations, Justifying 
judgments of value and obligation, and determining the 
conditions of responsibility. All of these problems, however, 
are broadly practical; they all bear directly or indirectly 
upon decision. Thus, if it is not the only problem in ethics, 
the problem of choice remains the central one about which 
all other ethical problems cluster. And together these prac¬ 
tical problems go far beyond the theoretical problem of 
knowing what the world is like. It is not that factual Itnowl- 
edge is irrelevant to the problems of ethics, but that know¬ 
ing is only a preliminary to solving many of these problems. 

The mistake of ethical naturalism, therefore, does not lie 
in including empirical descriptions in the language of ethics. 
Such descriptions are essential to any responsible ethical 
inquiry. Its mistake lies rather in reducing ethical language 
to description. One cannot say that the only, or only 
important, kind of meaning which ethical sentences have is 
empirical description. To do this is to imply that the only 
serious ethical problem is to learn the truth about reaUty. 
Although the practical man will wish to know what the 
world IS like, there is much more to practice than recog¬ 
nizing the namre of things. Just as the problems of practice 
go far beyond theory, so the language of ethics includes far 
more than description. 


9 . Recapitulation 

is an untenable 

pr Sn of , > U Publishing a naturalistic inter- 

ptetanon of value and obligation. It is not reouired bv 
general epistemological considerations. It cannotVint ou^t 
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any empirical characteristics which can plausibly be identi¬ 
fied with the meanings of ethical words. It conflicts with the 
ways in which we actually teach the meaning of ethical 
words. And it destroys most of the ethical import of ethical 
sentences. For all these reasons I find ethical naturalism un¬ 
acceptable. 

10. Recent Salvage Attempts 

Before leaving the subject, however, it is only fair to 
consider two attempts to modify ethical naturalism to 
meet recent criticism. The crux of the position is that 
ethical words stand for empirical characteristics. It is 
usually assumed that each word stands for a single char¬ 
acteristic. Edwards has suggested that actually ethical 
words stand indefinitely for several different character¬ 
istics.® Thus ethical sentences turn out to be vague de¬ 
scriptions. To say that I will arrive about four o’clock 
is to say that I will arrive at three fifty-five or at three 
fifty-six or at four one or four two, and so on. Similarly, 
to say that a steak is good is to say that it is tender and 
juicy or tender and flavorful or flavorful and nutritious, 
and so on. It is this vague and flexible meaning which 
allows the open question to remain open. Whichever set 
of characteristics one includes in his definition, there is 
always a question whether he has included too much or 
too little. 

If my interpretation of the open-question argument is 
accepted, this attempt to meet it misses the point. The 
question is not about the correctness of the definition but 
about the choice of the object. No matter how various 
and indefinite the information supplied by a sentence, the 

* P. Edwards, The Logic of Moral Dheoitrse (Glcncoc: The Free Press, 
1955), ch. VII. 
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sentence still answers the question ‘*\Vhat is it like?” Truly 
ethical sentences must answer some variation of the ques¬ 
tion '“But is it good?” I think that reflection would show 
also that we do not teach ethical words in the same way 
that we teach the use of indeflnitc descriptive phrases. It 
does not seem to me that this modlflcadon of ethical 
naturalism meets the basic objections which can be made 
against it. 

Another modification of ethical naturalism arises from 
the criticism of various versions of noncognitivism in 
ethics. Ethical naturalism holds that ethical words stand 
for^ empirical characteristics. This need not imply that 
ethical words have no other function, but only that any 
other fun^ons are secondary. Rice has recently suggested 
that the naturalist should give more attention to these non- 
referennal uses of ethical words. He interprets ethical 
sentences as having both empirical descriptive meaning 
ana emotive matrix meaning,* 

This view might placate some emorivists, but it does 
e to answer my objections. What are these empirical 
ch^ctensnes contained in the descriptive meaning of 
words? Do we teach ethical words in such a avay 
meaning? Why should in- 
emotivp 1 open question when expressed in 

^onve language? Perhaps the key problem i^ any at- 

thTLorive^ ; ">^“1 naturalism u-ith 

the descrinri ethics is the exact relation between 

tde hX h n*' has not 

combbalTat“M T 'his particular 

I^do not believe, therefore, that ethical naturalism can 
Random, 1955), chs. Good and Evil (New Yort: 
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be saved. The real trouble with ethical naturalism is not 
that it underestimates the ambiguity or emotiveness of 
ethical language, but that it misunderstands the functions 
ethical sentences perform. This is probably because it has 
failed to perceive the basic nature of ethical problems. Let 
us see if ethical intuidonism has done any better. 



Ethical Intuitionism 


Traditionally ethical intuitionism has maintained that 
we have a direct insight into the rightness or wrongness 
of certain actions without any consideration of the value 
or disvalue of their consequences. This position combines 
^ epistemological view about the way in which we know 

ml “Wiganon. EpistemologicaUy it holds that we 
X i hoTdTtduties; ethic- 
h depend nt I r'h' wrongness of an action 

That these two rh ^ ™ disvalue of its consequences. 

W redir “ " 

ThL aleed „ ■ traditional sense. 

l»ey agreed m rejecting the deontological theory of ob- 
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ligation in favor of a teleological one. It was their opinion 
that the value produced by an action does determine its 
rightness or wrongness. Since we must consider the con¬ 
sequences of what we do, we do not have any direct 
insight into our obligations. At the same time Sidgvvick 
and Moore conceded that ultimately our knowledge of 
ethics does rest upon intuition. In effect this shift in ethical 
point of view modified the traditional ethical intuitionism 
in two ways; it separated the epistemological thesis from 
the theory of obligation and it generalized the episte¬ 
mological thesis to include value judgments as well as 
judgments of obligation. In this way there arose a new 
and broader concept of intuitionism. Ethical intuitionism 
in this new and broader sense is the theory that ultimately 
our knowledge of ethical sentences is grounded in intui¬ 
tion. It is this broader theory that I wish to discuss, here. 

I. Principal Doctrines 

The definitive thesis of ethical intuitionism is, then, that 
our knowledge of ethical sentences rests upon intuition. 
What is this intuition that is so important in ethics? It 
can, perhaps, be best characterized as intellectual appre¬ 
hension. Intuition is, in the first place, intellectual. This 
implies that it is cognitive rather than affective or voli¬ 
tional; moral judgment does not lie with our feelings, 
emotions, desires, or decisions. To be sure Scheler and 
Hartmann have advanced a theory in which our ethical 
inmition is emotional, but this seems to be a deviation from 
the main stream of intuitionist thought. The English- 
writing intuitionists are unanimous that to admit emotion 
into our ethical judgment would be to undermine its 
validity. That intuition is intellectual also implies that it 
is nonempirical. Our moral insight does not rest on our 
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sensation of external objects or the introspection of our 
internal states. If there is one thing upon which all intui- 
tionists agree, it is that experience alone cannot tell us 
whether any ethical sentence is true or false. Intuition is, 
in the second place, a mode of apprehension. In intuition 
the intellect is directly aware of some content; something 
is given or presented to the mind. Intuition is, to use the 
typical metaphor, seeing with the mind’s eye. The mind’s 
eye is, of course, very different from the body’s eye. For 
one thing, it does not make use of any bodily organ, unless 
the brain be considered such. For another, the objects of 
which it is aware are presumably very different from the 
physical objects or sense-data apprehended through our 
sense organs. The similarity lies in the fact that in both 
cases one is directly consdous of something which is im- 
mediately revealed for inspection. Intuition is the faculty 
of the intellect which enables it to apprehend such non- 
sensuous givens. 

Whae the central thesis of ethical inmitionism is that 
such nonsensuous apprehension is central to ethical knowl¬ 
edge, the outstandmg representatives of this position also 
agree on several additional doctrines. The Erst of these 
of IS autonomous. In some way the knowledge 

kindfnf1L™i^a fundamentahy different from other 
theolocrv T ^ physics, mathematics, or even 

theo^of rh by its 

tencB des ^h «hieal sentences. Ethical sen- 

natumlt”^ri^r^t“ e“^^ 

™ ‘tTml' “ 'be special subject 

MLSU • CENTRAL LIBRARY ethical words stand 
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for nonnatural characteristics. The distinctive features of 
ethical sentences are supposedly guaranteed by the insist¬ 
ence that ethical words cannot be defined in terms of 
natural characteristics. It is at this point that the battle 
with ethical naturalism is joined. 

The second doctrine associated with ethical intuitionism 
is that our ethical knowledge is constituted by or rests 
upon synthetic a priori propositions. Probably ethics con¬ 
tains some statements which are merely analytic. No doubt 
at times it uses empirical information in the application of 
its principles. But the really fundamental assertions upon 
which everything else hinges are known synthetic a priori. 
Thus, that stealing is or tends to be wrong is neither an 
empty tautology nor an empirical truth. A fortiori it is not 
an emotive utterance with no cognitive meaning at all. 

Thirdly, the intuidonists unite to defend the objective 
validity, of moral judgment. Ethical sentences have a truth 
value and can be known to be true or false. Our ethical 
statements are correct or incorrect just as much, although 
not on quite the same basis, as scientific or logical state¬ 
ments. Any ethical truth has a claim upon the belief of 
all rational persons. Thus whenever two people disagree 
over an ethical question, at least one of them must be 
mistaken. 

2. Important Contributions 

Such are the main tenets of ethical inmitionism. What 
are we to say of this position? It has, I believe, some real 
contributions to make to the epistemology of ethics. One 
of these is the realization that ethical sentences differ in 
important respects from the sentences of physics or mathe¬ 
matics. Ethical sentences have certain peculiarities which 
scr them off from other kinds of language. The intuirion- 
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ists do not seem to have realized, however, just how 
different ethical language is. They have tried to defend 
the autonomy of ethics by insisting that any reduction of 
ethical sentences to descriptions of nature commits the 
naturalistic fallacy. This suggests that the difference be¬ 
tween ethical sentences and scientific sentences is simply 
one of subject matter, much like the difference between 
biological and psychological sentences. Actually the pe¬ 
culiarities of ethical language do not lie in the fact that 
it describes a realm beyond nature but in the fact that it 
does not describe at all. Although I cannot accept their 
analysis of ethical sentences, I must thank the intuidonists 
for posing sharply the question of the meaning of ethical 
sentences. 

Others have taken up this quesrion posed by the intui- 
tionists and have interpreted ethical sentences in terms of 
emotive meaning. They have tried to save the practical 
nature of ethical language by emphasizing the ways in 
^yhich it differs from the language of science. The intui- 
rionist will accept no such theory, however, if it saves the 
practicality of ethical judgment by sacrificing its objective 
va idity. This recognition that ethical sentences have a 
claim to acceptance by every rational being is, it seems 
to me, another contribution of intuitionism. There are 
standards independent of the judger by which the correct- 
ness of any ethical Judgment is to be determined. To make 
a moral statement is to claim that it cannot be denied with- 

ZrT ^ intuitionism stands 

^Wh ° otms of ethical relativism or skepticism, 
clnim^r^'^i,"'^ ran make good their 

lem arc ’""7™ ""htther or not 

«nsWe™®° ’Sainst them. If there are 

S an Tcrp >i«ermine the correctness 

an agents choice, ethical judgments are objectively 
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valid; if there are no relevant reasons in moral questions, 
relativity cannot be denied. To have seen that the objec¬ 
tivity of ethics depends upon the existence of a genuinely 
practical reason is one more important contribution of 
intuitionism. Intuitionists have agreed that “the ought” 
defies any subjective or empirical analysis and that the 
concept of obligation is an essentially rational one. The 
suggestion that the key to the objective validity of ethical 
sentences lies in the nature of ethical reasoning has been 
developed in quite another way by Toulmin and Baier, 
but the suggestion itself was originally made by the in¬ 
tuitionists. 

The intuitionists give us some genuine insights into the 
nature of ethical language. Ethical sentences are different 
in kind from the sentences of mathematics or empirical 
science. Even ethical sentences make a claim to objective 
validity. This claim rests upon the possibility of supporting 
these sentences with reasons. 

3. An Alternative to Nattiralimt 

Their insight, however, has been somewhat less than 
nventy-twcnty. First let me try to explain why I believe 
that the reasoning which leads people to adopt ethical 
intuitionism is weak. One line of reasoning in support of 
this position is a slight variation on Moore’s use of the 
open-question argument. Since ethical words arc not 
meaningless, they must refer to some characteristic or 
characteristics. Since no naturalistic definition of ethical 
words is correct, they cannot stand for any characteristics 
of experience. Therefore, ethical words must stand for one 
or more nonnatural characteristics. 

The assumption that ethical words can be meaningful 
only if they refer to characteristics could be questioned. 
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I shall argue shortly that the theory of meaning underlying 
this argument is mistaken. But for the moment let us grant 
the first premise and examine the second one instead. Is it 
so certain that no naturalistic definition of ethical words 
is correct? How does the intuitionist know this? If he 
relies on his sense of synonymy, the naturalist can counter 
that his sense of synonymy tells him that some such defi¬ 
nition is correct. If he resorts to arguments amilar to the 
ones I employed in the last chapter, he is apt to find that 
they apply against his own theory as well. The intuitionist 
argues that since there are no empirical characteristics to 
which ethical words refer, there must be some nonnatural 
characteristics for these words to refer to. It seems to me 
that the existence of these nonnatural characteristics is at 
least as dubious as the nonexistence of any empirical ethical 
characteristics. What is gained by substituting one un¬ 
certainty for another? If one insists on saying that ethical 
words stand for charactetistics, it seems more plausible to 
say that they stand for empirical characteristics. Even the 
intmtionist is forced to admit the ethical relevance of em- 
pincal characteristics as good-making and right-making 
properties. Occam’s razor would require that we do not 
postulate another realm of characteristics unless there is 
some strong positive reason to do so. By itself, the fact 
that one cannot thmk of any empirical definition of ethical 
words would seem insufficient to justify any such excur- 
Sion into speculauve metaphysics. 

reasoning which is closely re¬ 
true Since^.''hical sentences to be 
dence alrm. be established by empirical evi- 

be some other way to establish 
«bfcal sentences 

Instead of arguing from the meaningfulness of ethical 
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sentences to their special kind of meaning, this argument 
proceeds from their knowability to a special way of Icnow- 
ing them. Noncognitivists would question the assumption 
that we can know ethical sentences to be true. Since I am 
not a noncognidvist in this sense, I will pass over this 
assumption. Rather I will question the second premise. Is 
it the case that empirical evidence is irrelevant to ethical 
conclusions? Although one cannot deduce an ethical con¬ 
clusion from empirical information, I believe that there 
are other lands of reasoning than deduction. Moreover, 
the intuitionist himself asserts that one must know the 
empirical facts of the case before he can intuit its ethical 
characteristics. One wonders why this empirical investi¬ 
gation is necessary as a psychological preparation if the 
empirical information is logically irrelevant to the ethical 
judgment. Even granting that one cannot give an adequate 
empirical account of our ethical knowledge, this does not 
prove that the intuidonist’s account is any better. That 
the intellect can have a direct awareness of ethical facts 
is at least as dubious as the relevance of empirical evidence. 

In short, it does not seem.to me that one can make a case 
for ethical intuitionism on the basis of the implausibility of 
ethical naturalism, (i) It is not enough to assert that ethical 
naturalism is implausible. One must show why no empirical 
definition of ethical words can be given or explain why 
empirical evidence is irrelevant to ethical sentences. With¬ 
out some rational argument to back up his feeling of im¬ 
plausibility, the inmidonist has no case. (2) Even proving 
ethical naturalism inadequate would not be enough. Per¬ 
haps ethical intuitionism is equally inadequate. No purely 
negative argument will suffice. One must go on to show 
that intuitionism can actually explain those things which 
naturalism leaves unexplained. (3) The supposition that 
ethical intuitionism is the only logical alternative to ethical 
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naturalism results from the fact that the nvo positions 
share certain assumptions. Both assume that to be mean¬ 
ingful a word must stand for some characteristic and that 
we do have knowledge of ethical sentences. Once these 
assumptions are questioned, it appears that there are other 
alternatives to naturalism, such as the emotive theory of 
ethics. It seems to me, therefore, that the considerations 
which are often taken to establish ethical inmitionism arc 
far from conclusive. The rejection of ethical naturalism 
does not force one to adopt ethical inmitionism, nor is it 
clear that there would be any advantage in doing so. 


4. Misinterpretation of Ethical Knowledge 

In fact, and this is my second objection to the position, 

I doubt whether ethical intuiiionism can explain the actual 
nature of our ethical knowledge. How do the intuidonists 
say that we obtain our ethical knowledge? There seem 
to be two disdnet models used by them. Some say that 
intmuon is much like perceiving a physical object. It is 
the direct awareness of some particular moral fact. The 
oriy difference is that the awareness is intellectual rather 
than sensory. Thus Moore seems to hold that we inmit 
the goodness or badness of individual objects and Prichard 
c t at we the rightness or wrongness of par- 
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ethical insights as deductions from universal principles. 
The main difference is that Sidgwick’s “axioms” (note the 
mathematical term) are much more abstract than the rela¬ 
tively specific ethical rules taken to be self-evident by 
the “dogmatic” intuitionist. Although Ross leans heavily 
upon the model of mathematics, his conception of intuitive 
induction forces him to use both models at once. My con¬ 
tention is that neither model does justice to the facts of 
our moral cognition. 

Let us take the first model first. The housewife sees the 
goodness of the lemon she selects with her mind’s eye 
just as she sees its yellowness with her bodily eye. I do 
not think, however, that this view can explain the nature 
of ethical disagreement. If we are directly aware of the 
goodness of the lemon, one would expect that everyone 
would agree that in fact the lemon is good. It is very likely, 
however, that some would claim that it is bad instead. We 
don’t disagree about whether lemons are yellow, for every¬ 
one can see that they are. If we see goodness with the same 
immediacy, why do we disagree about whether lemons 
are good? 

Perhaps some of us do not see the goodness of the lemon. 
Often the intuitionist appeals to a kind of value blindness 
to e.xplain ethical disagreement. But it should be questioned 
whether value blindness is really analogous to color blind¬ 
ness. For one thing, the value-blind person typically in¬ 
sists that the lemon is not really good, but the color-blind 
person seldom continues to argue that the lemon is not 
really yellow. Also, the person who just cannot see the 
value of lemons is quite able to see the goodness of classical 
music or even of mince pie. This is as though a person 
could not see that lemons are yellow but could perceive 
the yellowness of the sun without difficulty. This would 
be a most peculiar form of color blindness. It seems to me 
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that the intuitionist who tries to explain ethical disagree¬ 
ment on the analogy of color blindness is on very pre¬ 
carious ground. We simply do not argue over the yel¬ 
lowness of lemons in the way that we argue over the 
goodness of things. 

Nevertheless, we might well argue over whether a very 
pale orange is really yellow or orange in color. Where we 
do argue over sensory qualities is where one quality 
merges with another in such a way that it is hard to tell 
them apart. Such disagreements stem from a lack of color 
discrimination rather than a lack of color vision. This 
suggests a better analogy for the intuitionist to fall back 
upon. Ethical disagreements arise from the fact that one 
or both parties are unable to make the fine discriminations 


required to tell the various degrees of value or disvalue 
apart. Just as we do not argue over whether lemons are 
}^Uow, for they obviously are, so we do not argue over 
the goodness of obvious values. It is the borderline cases 
which occasion the genuine ethical disputes. While this 
\v 2 .y of interpreting our ethical disagreements seems 
stronger than appealing to a value blindness, it still seems 
to be inadequate. For one thing, disagreements over the 
exact shade of some color do not seem to be culturally 
depe^ent to the s^e degree that ethical disagreements 
soLwh Broaps may classify colors in 

"“^1 human 
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to borderline cases. A missionary and an African native 
might disagree over whether human sacrifice was good or 
bad. Is it plausible to claim that their disagreement is caused 
by the fact that this practice has such slight value or dis- 
value that discrimination is difficult? I think not. Human 
sacrifice is either very good or extremely bad. Arguing 
over such a vast difference in value is hardly like arguing 
over a shade bordering on both orange and yellow. It does 
not seem to me that the intuitionist can explain our ethical 
disagreements as long as he uses sensory perception as his 
model. 

Another difficulty with this first model is that so many 
people deny having any faculty of intuiting particular 
moral facts. Since one can hardly doubt the sincerity of 
these people, presumably they are not aware of intuiting 
the goodness of particular objects or the rightness of in¬ 
dividual acts. But this throws grave doubt on whether they 
in fact possess this faculty. It would be peculiar if a person 
could see colors but was not aware of ever seeing colors 
or if someone with normal hearing honestly denied that 
he could ever hear anything. 

This model will also have difficulty explaining why our 
direct awareness of moral facts does nor seem immediate. 
One can look at a lemon and “just see” that it is yellow. 
It is not necessary to analyze the chemical constitution of 
the lemon’s surface or to measure the frequency of the 
light emitted from it before one can be aware of the yel¬ 
lowness of the lemon. Although it probably does take 
some imperceptible length of time for the eye to focus, it 
seems as though one can see the color in a flash. One comes 
to see the value of something, on the other hand, only 
gradually as he thinks about it. Before one can know 
whether the lemon is a good one, he must make a pre¬ 
liminary investigation to determine whether it is ripe, firm, 
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tangy-sweet, refreshing, and so on. One must collect the 
relevant information and balance one fact against another 
before he recognizes the goodness of the fruit. If one con¬ 
sults the actual process of making a moral judgment, it 
seems to be a far cry from judging the color of a given 
object. 

The intuitionist has, 1 suppose, an answer for this. Seeing 
the value of something docs require a preliminary inves¬ 
tigation which is unnecessary in seeing the color of an 
object, but this simply reflects the fact that nonnatural 
characteristics differ in important respects from natural 
ones. In particular, ethical characteristics are resultant or 
consequential; that is, they depend for their existence upon 
the nonethical characteristics which the object or act pos¬ 
sesses. Therefore, one cannot know whether the lemon is 
good until he has found out what good-making or bad- 
making properties it has. But why not? One can see the 
yellowness of the lemon without finding out about the 
physical structure of its surface, although the yelIo\vness 
depends upon the nature of the surface. If we really were 
dire^ly aware of goodness, it is not clear why we should not 
be able to intuit it without any preliminary investiffation. The 
mtuiuonist can only say that what we are directly aware 
of IS not simply the goodness of the lemon but the good- 
^ss as resulting from the good-making characteristics, 
nnscpcc ^ certain natural characteristics 

■ "““u" goodness. But to say this 
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to be kept much as we see that equals plus equals are equal. 
Such general propositions are self-evident; they do not 
need to be supported with other evidence because to un¬ 
derstand them is to be directly aware of their truth. Pre¬ 
sumably we see the truth of these principles with our 
mind’s eye; our direct awareness of the proposition reveals 
its truth to us. More specific ethical conclusions are derived 
from these universal insights much as the various theorems 
of Euclid are derived from his postulates and axioms. 

The first thing that strikes one about this model is that 
there is one obvious difference between mathematical and 
ethical principles. A mathematical principle states the uni¬ 
versally necessary relation of subject and predicate. An 
example would be that all plane triangles have interior 
angles equaling one straight angle. This relation of tri¬ 
angularity and interior-angles-equaling-one-straight-angle- 
ness is tvithout exception. There is not and could not be 
any triangle without the latter property. An ethical prin¬ 
ciple does not seem to possess the same universal necessity. 
One cannot say that one ought always to keep his promises; 
sometimes circumstances arise which make it obligatory 
to break a promise. Thus the fact that one promised to do 
an act does not by itself imply that one ought to do it. 
The most one can say is that the fact that one promised 
tends to imply that one ought to do the act. One wonders 
how one can claim necessity for a principle which does 
not state a universal relation. I am not asserting that this 
difficulty cannot be explained away, but only saying that 
the intuitionist must explain how we can see tendencies to 
imply just as we see actual implications. At the very least 
this difference between mathematical and ethical truths 
suggests that the analogy between them may not be 
complete. 

It is casj' to see why the intuitionist is tempted to adopt 
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the model of mathematics. He wants a general principle 
from which he can deduce ethical conclusions about par¬ 
ticular cases. Since one’s ultimate premises cannot be 
proved, it appears that self-evidence is the only alternative 
to skepticism. But even if we grant the intuitionist his gen¬ 
eral principles, they will not do the job he wants them to 
do. Let us see how this works out in a typical practical 
syllogism: 

Acts of promise-keeping are right. 

This act is an act of promise-keeping. 

Therefore, this act is right. 

The intuitionist hopes to be able to establish his ethical 
conclurions by such logically impeccable reasoning. Un¬ 
fortunately, as we have seen, the premise of this practical 
syllogism is false. It is not always right to keep one’s prom- 
kes. One can, if he wishes, counter that it always tends to 
be right to keep one’s promises. But when this new premise 
IS subsututed in the original syllogism, the original conclu¬ 
sion no longer follows. All one can conclude is that this act 
ten s to be right. This new conclusion poses two problems 
for the intuitionist. How can he explain clearly what it 
means to say that a single act tends to be right? How can he 
ex^am how one can determine what is actually right from 
a ImowUdge of what merely tends to be right? Therefore 
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premises but by considering the various features of this 
particular instance. Moreover, I do not recognize the truth 
of an ethical principle by peering directly at it with my 
mind’s eye but by comparing it with my convictions about 
various actual or imagined instances to which it might 
apply. Often I even modify my general principles in the 
light of new cases. This is exactly the opposite of what one 
would expect on the mathematical analogy. I never give up 
the general principle that the interior angles of a plane 
triangle equal one straight angle on the grounds that this 
triangle I have just measured carefully seems to have 182 
degrees. 

Another difSculty in applying the model of mathematics 
to our ethical knowledge is that we sometimes feel that we 
have more reason to accept one ethical principle than an¬ 
other. In mathematics either a principle is necessarily true 
or it is necessarily false. One may, of course, not know 
whether a given principle is true or false, but one never has 
reason to think it merely probable. On the intuitionist’s view 
this should be equally true of ethics. If I see the truth of an 
ethical principle, I can be sure that it is correct; if I do not 
sec the truth of the principle, I have no reason at all to 
accept it. Since all evidence is irrelevant to self-evident 
principles, our knowledge of them must be either complete 
or nonexistent. It seems to me, however, that my knowledge 
is never so complete that my ethical principles are not sub¬ 
ject to revision in the light of further evidence. Also I often 
have some reason to accept an ethical principle even though 
my knowledge falls short of certainty. If I am correct in 
suggesting that some of my ethical convictions are more 
reasonable than others, then the model of mathematics does 
nor fit our ethical knowledge. 

My conclusion is that intuitionism is unable to c.xplain 
our knowledge of ethical sentences. In trjnng to c.xplain 
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how we can intuit ethical facts, the intuitionist mahes use of 
nvo models. Either we intuit particular values or obliga¬ 
tions much as we perceive particular physical objects or 
we intuit etliical principles much as we perceive the truth 
of mathematical propositions. Whichever model one con¬ 
siders, there are several features of our etliical knowledge 
to which it cannot do justice. Unless the intuitionist can 
suggest another model, his position is inadequate. 


5. The Appeal to Intuition 

Why does the intuitionist model his explanation of ethical 
knowledge after the example of seeing? It is because he is 
convinced that ethical knowledge involves an essential ra¬ 
tional element and that reason is a kind of direct awareness. 
Clearly the models which the intuitionist attempts to apply 
to ethical knowledge arc borrowed from his general episte¬ 
mology, Here arises my third major objection to this posi¬ 
tion. It is a mistake to conceive of reason as intuition. 

It is easy to see what would lead one to this mistaken 
position. Reason is our faculty of reasoning. In the activity 
o reasorung we infer the truth of some statement from 
some given evidence. For example, we pass from the truth 
M the premises of a syllogism to the truth of the conclusion. 
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them. Therefore, the mind must have some other way of 
being aware of logical relations. This nonsensuous kind of 
awareness is intuition. The acceptance of intuition is, then, 
the only alternative to skepticism; for if we could not intuit 
the real relations between propositions, we could never 
know whether our inferences were correct. 

Tempting as this escape from skepticism is, I cannot ac¬ 
cept it. At the onset there are certain phenomenological 
difficulties with the conception of nonsensuous apprehen¬ 
sion. It does not seem to me that when I inspect my own 
reasoning processes I find any nonsensuous givens. I find 
some images, mostly verbal, but they are empirical in con¬ 
tent and hardly to be identified with propositions. If I am 
aware of propositions, at least I am not aware of any such 
awareness. It is hard to know how much weight to give 
to this consideration. Other people assert confidently that 
they find propositions when they examine their own rea¬ 
son phenomenologically, and I am not anxious to admit 
that my mind and theirs work in basically different ways. 
Their phenomenological reports do not seem to fit my own 
reasoning; yet I cannot be positive that it is not my own 
introspection which is at fault. This uncertainty over the 
correct description of my reasoning is in sharp contrast to 
confidence with which I hold certain logical truths. The 
very sharpness of this contrast indicates strongly that the 
intuitionists are mistaken, for how could my confidence in 
my reasoning depend upon an awareness of which I am so 
exceedingly dubious? 

In addition to these phenomenological reservations, I 
have some ontological misgivings about intuirionism. Where 
there is awareness there is something of which one is aware. 
If we intuit the logical relations bettveen propositions, there¬ 
fore, there must be propositions and relations between them. 
But what is the nature of propositions and logical relations? 
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And what sort of ontological status are we to ^ve them? 
The principle of parsimony would be sufficient to make us 
reluctant to admit such nonnaruml objects into the furniture 
of reality if we could. 

In adffition to the desire to keep one’s ontological commit¬ 
ments to the minimum, there is ffie feeling that propositions 
and logical relations have certain ontologically embarrass¬ 
ing features. We know universal propositions and some of 
the relations between general concepts. But what is a uni¬ 
versal entity? It seems perilously close to being an individual 
which is somehow not limited to individuality. Moreover, 
our reason knows of possibilities which are not actual. It 
is rather disconcerting to discover that that which is not 
actual has being. Even though they do not actually exist, 
possibilities really exist. To some it sounds better to say that 
possibilities do not exist at all; they merely subsist. This 
distinction between e^stence and subsistence does little to 
reassure me, however, for we are also aware of certain im¬ 
possibilities. “Round square” is not mere babbling as is 
etmas gind ; and our realization that there could not be 
a round square is rational understanding. If reason is intui¬ 
tion, there must be impossibilities for us to intuit. But if 
we admit logical impossibilities into the realm of subsistence, 
m what way does correspondence with this realm of being 
guarantee the logical correctness of our reasoning? Nor is it 
any clearer how a being composed of incompatibles could 
subsist than how it could exist. Finally there is an example 
of pt^cular relevance to ethical intuitionism. If judgments 
of obhgaaon are to be rationally grounded, this theory 
requires that there be norms to be intuited. Yet the same 
insists on a sharp disrinction between ought and is. 

1 nen how can the ought be? “ 

teasoning, the intuiaonist postulates the existeLe of a host 
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of noimatural entities to be directly apprehended by our 
reason. Even if this postulation would solve the episte¬ 
mological problem, it brings with it so many ontological 
problems tiiat it seems hardly worthwhile. As a matter of 
fact it would not even solve the problem at hand. Even 
granted the existence of a nonsensuous apprehension and a 
corresponding set of nonnatural objects to be apprehended, 
the intnitionist stiU cannot show that our reason is trust¬ 
worthy. 

Reasoning is an activity of the mind. The awful thought 
dawns upon ns that it may be an arbitrary and capricious 
exercise of the imagination. What right do we have to trust 
our reasoning? How can we tell when our reasoning is more 
than mere fancy? An act of inference is correct when it 
corresponds to an actual implication relation bettveen the 
propositions involved; it is mistaken when there actually 
is no such implication. We can know what relations of 
implication exist in reality by intuition; we can be directly 
aware of the independently existing realm of propositions 
and their relations. 

The crux of the matter concerns the exact relations be¬ 
tween the act of inferring and the act of intuiting. Since 
the intuition is supposed to justify the inferring, let us 
assume that they are distinct. On this interpretation the 
inferring may be either correct or incorrect. We discover 
whether any particular inferring is correct by checking it 
against an intuition of the corresponding propositions. But 
surely this ^vill not do at all. Checking the inferring against 
the intuition is itself reasoning. We conclude that the infer¬ 
ence is correct on the basis of the inmition. By virtue of 
what do we trust our cheeking? If we justify it by appealing 
to another intuition, an infinite regress obviously arises. Tlie 
thcorj- is that since our inferring might be mistaken, our 
confidence in it depends upon an intuition. But how do we 
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know that this intuition justifies our inferring? Drawing 
any such conclusion would be another act of inference itself 
requiring justification. It seems clear that on this interpreta¬ 
tion intuitionism leads to an infinite regress and must be mis¬ 
taken. 

Perhaps it will be thought that I have misinterpreted 
intuitionism. It does not claim that the inferring is checked 
against or justified by the intuition but that it is the intui¬ 
tion. The true relation between the act of inferring and the 
act of intuiting is one of identity. No doubt this interpreta¬ 
tion is preferred by some, but I cannot sec that it can 
withstand criticism much better than the other. On this 


interpretation reasoning is simply direct awareness and 
nothing more. In direct awareness one cannot be mistaken 
about what is given. The same incorrigibility which makes 
the sensuous given so dear to the heart of the empiricist 
makes the nonsensuous given equally precious to the intui- 
tionisc. The immediacy of reasoning guarantees that it can¬ 
not be mistaken. The great virtue of this view, of course, 
is that it rules out all error. But is it such a virtue to prove 
that reasoning is free from all possible error? For one thing, 
it seems clear that we sometimes are mistaken in our infer¬ 


ences. If inferring is interpreted in such a way that it is 
made infallible, how can one explain the existence of incor¬ 
rect reasoning? It will not do to say that mistaken reasoning 
is not really reasoning, for how can one distinguish real 
from merely apparent reasoning? If they are difficult to 
distinguish, one can never trust what he thinks is reason. If 
they are easy to distinguish, one should never be mistaken 
at all. It is not only incorrect inferences which this theory 
cannot exp am. infallibility of inference is guaranteed 
^ giving it the form of incorrigible intuition. Such a justifi- 
^ Strong, for its point lies in interpreting 

reasoning m such a way that the distinction correct-incor- 
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rect no longer applies. But this implies that, although our 
reasoning can never be incorrect, it can never be correct 
either. In short, the intuitionist has justified reasoning by 
destroying its cognitive claim, its claim to correctness. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the intuitionist cannot 
justify our trust in reason. On one interpretation reasoning 
is an inferring based upon intuition. This allows incorrect 
inferences, but it cannot justify the inferring without an 
infinite regress. On the other interpretation reasoning is 
both an inferring and an intuition. This view cannot explain 
how we ever make mistakes, and it leaves reason with no 
cognitive claim to be trusted. Since the intuitionist has mis¬ 
understood the nature of reason, it is no wonder that he 
cannot explain our ethical reasoning. 

6 . A Misplaced Issue 

One of the crucial questions for any epistemology of 
ethics is whether ethical judgments can genuinely claim any 
objective validity? The intuitionists have seen that ethical 
judgments can make good their claim to objectivity only if 
it is possible to support them with reasoning. But at this 
point their mistaken view of reason leads them to misplace 
the real issue. Reason, they suppose, is intuition and intuition 
is a kind of seeing. Clearly, seeing is possible only where 
there is something to be seen; one cannot be directly aware 
of the nonexistent. It follows that judgments about value 
and obligation can be rationally justified only if there exists 
a realm of entities, values and obligations, to be seen with 
the mind’s eye. The basic issue between those who affirm 
and those who deny the objective validity of moral judg¬ 
ments is the epistemological one of whether there are good 
reasons for ethical sentences. The intuitionists translate this 
into the ontological problem of whether or not there exist, 
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or subsist, a special class of nonnatural properties and rela¬ 
tions. My fourth main objection to ethical intuitionism is 
that this is to misplace the issue. 

On the view of ethical intuitionism the question worth 
taking seriously is whether or not there exist a peculiar set 
of nonnatural characteristics of which we are all aware by 
a kind of nonsensuous awareness. Since the intuitionists claim 
that in fact they are aware of such characteristics and the 
naturalists claim that for their part they are not aware of 
them, something of a dilemma arises. Either the naturalists 
have a moral blindness or the intuitionists have moral hal¬ 
lucinations. Neither alternative is very attractive. One 
would hate to say that the intuitionists are mistaken about 
what they claim to apprehend directly, for the given is 
precisely that which can never veil itself. Yet the prospect 
of saying that the naturalists, who seem perfectly capable 
of making correct moral judgments, are morally blind is 
no more seductive. 


There is, moreover, a good deal of difficulty over the 
exact status of these characteristics. They are supposed to 
be radically different from aU natural characteristics, but 
^ the attempts to state the precise nature of this difference 
ave been unsatisfactory. Even more revealing is the sup¬ 
posed relation between these two sets of characteristics. The 
ethical characteristics seem to depend in some way upon the 
natural characteristics for their very existence; they are 
resvdtant or consequential. 1 suggest that when one reads 
carefully what the intuitionists write about this relation of 
cmenna dependence he wiU realize that it is more Uke a 
tehS one. The epistemological 
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whether there are reasons for and against ethical statements. 
The other is whether there exist a specifically ethical set of 
nonnatural characteristics. No doubt these two questions 
are related, but they are not identical. This can be seen by 
noticing that an affirmative answer to one need not result in 
an affirmative anstver to the other. It would be quite possible 
to hold that there are reasons for ethical judgments without 
committing oneself to the existence of these nonnatural 
characteristics. Ethical naturalists, for example, interpret 
ethical sentences in such a way that they can be established 
by empirical evidence. In quite another way, Toulmin and 
Baier have argued that ethical reasoning can exist without 
the existence of any nonnatural realm. The converse is also 
true. One could admit the existence of this nonnamral realm 
and still deny that there were any reasons for moral judg¬ 
ments. As we have seen, the central ethical questions concern 
the choice of goals or actions. Let us imagine that someone 
does see this realm of nonnatural characteristics with his 
mind’s eye.'What is the relevance of this realm for his de¬ 
ciding? How does the existence of these peculiar entiries 
constitute a valid reason for choosing in one way rather than 
another? Turning Moore’s remark* against the intuitionists, 
the substance of their teaclung amounts to “Do, pray, act 
so, because the word ‘good’ is generally used to denote 
actions of this nature.” Granted that a given notion possesses 
some nonnatural property called “goodness,” does this pro¬ 
vide any real reason to choose that action? This question 
remains open. 

And it is this remaining question which is the crux of the 
matter. To decide whether moral statements are objectively 
valid we must discover whether there are considerations by 
which their correctness can be rarionally determined. Are 
there valid reasons for and against ethical judgments? This 

* G. E- Aloore, PrineipiJ Etbiea (Cambridge, 1903), p. 12. 
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is an epistemological question calling for an analysis of 
moral sentences and their logical properties. The intuition- 
ists translate this question of the evidential relations between 
judgments into one of the eMStential dependence of charac¬ 
teristics. In this way a complex of ontological problems arise 
which are incidental to the real epistemological issue. It 
would be far easier to raise the evidential question in the 
first place, since it must be raised eventually by anyone 
seriously concerned with the grounds for rational choice. 
The intuitionists never face this real issue because they have 
misplaced it. 


7. Descriptivism 

One reason why they have misplaced the issue of objec¬ 
tive validity is that they have misinterpreted the meaning 
of ethical sentences. Ethical intuitionism holds that ethical 
words refer to certain nonnatural characteristics. To say 
that something is good, therefore, is to say that it possesses 
the nonnatural property of goodness, and to say that some 
action is wrong is to say that it possesses the nonnatural 
property of wron^ess. Ethical sentences turn out on this 
view to be a special sort of description. \Vhat is special 
about these descriptions is that they predicate a set of 
specifically ethical characteristics of their subjects. My last 
mam objection to ethical intuitionism is that the meaning 
of ^cal sentences yannot be understood descriptively. 

^e ethical intuitionist probably takes it for granted that 
ethiwl sentences are descriptive because of the general con¬ 
ception of language with which he approaches ethics. To 
assert anything is, it would seem, to assert a predicate of a 
^b)ect. Unless one asserts something he can hardly be said 
^ hnguistic utterance says something 
only when ,t desenbes the object in terms of its properties 
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To say nothing is surely to be devoid of meaning. Hence 
all significant discourse is description and all meaning de¬ 
scriptive. Some such view is, I take it, assumed by the ethical 
intuitionist. I shall try to explain why I find this view 
inadequate. 

Much of die plausibility of descriptivism comes from 
chinking of words like “red,” “taller,” and “soluble.” Surely 
these words stand for properties or relations possessed by 
various objects, and to assert such a word of an object is 
to describe it. The array of descriptive adjectives is legion. 
But the fact that so many words arc descripdve should not 
lead the philosopher to assume that all words are such. To 
what does “or” correspond? I do not really believe that there 
is a relation of omess either in my mental hesitations or in 
the objeedve realm of propositions. Nor is it any easier to 
see how “if... then” or “entails” could be descripdve. The 
existence of enddes such as propositions to possess such 
relations is very dubious. Nor does it seem to me when I 
reflect upon my own reasoning that I decide when such 
words are to be used by inspecting an objective realm of 
logical entities. Proper names are another class of words 
which seem misplaced as descriptive adjectives. The prob¬ 
lems which arise when one ascribes connotation to them 
are well known. Demonstratives like “this” and “that” may 
refer to that which is described, but they seem to have no 
descriptive content in themselves. Finally, the difficulties 
which arise from taking “exists” as a descriptive adjective 
have been made notorious by the ontological argument. 
There are many words which cannot be plausibly inter¬ 
preted as descriptive adjectives. 

The descriptivist might admit this but reply that such 
words are syncategorematic. It is unfair to require that each 
individual word be descriptive, for it is the sentence as a 
whole which does the describing. I would agree that the 
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unit of language is the sentence and that it is the sentence 
as a whole which is meaningful. Can it be claimed, however, 
that ail meaningful sentences arc descriptions? The innii- 
tionists themselves have insisted that there is a fundamental 
and radical difference between the ought and the is. How 
can they then interpret statements of obligation as descrip¬ 
tions of actions in terms of what their nonnamral character¬ 
istics are? Leaving indicatives aside, there arc questions, 
imperatives, and exclamations to be considered. These are 
not .meaningl^s babbling, yet they do not seem to be 
descriptive. Why must they be? In fact, it is hard to see how 
they could be plausibly interpreted as asserting a descriptive 
adjective of a subject. 

There is one desperate manner in which the descriptivist 
can defend his thesis that all meaningful sentences are de¬ 
scriptive. He can distinguish between meaning in the strict 
sense and meaning in a looser sense. No doubt language has 
many functions other than description. Quite possibly im¬ 
peratives, questions, and exclamations are not used to de¬ 
scribe the world. But since these nondescriptive sentences 
assert no proposition and arc neither true or false, they are 
not hterally meaningful. One can even make descriptivism 
andyuc by defining "literal meaning" as descriptive. But 
w at js gained by such a stipulation? A theory of meaning 
must wther explain all linguistic functioning which is not 
sheer babbling or win a Pyrrhic victory. If one reserves the 
label meamngful” for his favorite kind of sentence, then 
he must mvent a new label for the rest of language. Any 
M satisfactorily aU the lan- 

“g^«nt or be rejected as 

waiTr'"’ " ethkal lan- 

E ^ ® nondescriptive pa^t of language. In 

^hott, one cannot coneinde that ethied sentences^L be 
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descriptive on the grounds that all meaningful language is 
descriptive. For if one uses the word “meaningful” widely 
enough to cover all language which is not mere babbling, 
not all meaningful language is descriptive; and if one uses 
the word “meaningful” in a more restricted sense, then 
ethical sentences might be located in the large areas of sig¬ 
nificant language to which die magic word has been denied. 

Descriptivism goes deeper than a theory of language, 
however. The intuitionist might admit the existence of non- 
descriptive meaning and still maintain his position. Of 
course there are many meaningful sentences which do not 
describe anything. Questions, imperatives, and exclamations 
are obvious illustrations of this fact. They illustrate another 
important fact as well, that at the point at which language 
ceases to be descriptive it also loses its claim to objective 
validity. Questions, imperatives, and exclamations cannot be 
said to be either true or false. It is not the meam’ngfulness, 
but the objective validity of ethical sentences which re¬ 
quires that they be interpreted descriptively. 

Here we go beneath a theory of semantics to a theory of 
objectivity. Our thinking often proves mistaken and must 
always be suspected of being arbitrary. What test can we 
have of the correctness of our judgments? Only correspond¬ 
ence with reality. It is the correspondence or lack of it 
between judgment and reality which constitutes truth or 
falsity, liiis seems obviously true of empirical judgments, 
and even the validity of our inferrings is to be judged by 
their conformity to the independently existing implication 
relations. Where the test of correspondence cannot be 
applied it makes no sense to speak of correctness or in- 
correemess at all. In this way all objective validity is assimi¬ 
lated to descriptive correspondence, and all rational judg¬ 
ment becomes an attempt to describe the universe as it 
actually is. It follotvs that, unless one is willing to admit 
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that ethical judgments have no objective validity, they must 
be descriptive. 

In the case of ethical judgments, however, this will not 
do. We have seen that ethics is autonomous in the sense 
that the practical cannot be reduced to the theoretical. This 
autonomy is lost when the problem of choosing to act 
becomes the problem of describing the action. What fol¬ 
lows from the limitation of the distinction between correct 
and incorrect to that which describes? Since doing is not 
describing, action itself is no longer subject to rational 
crititicism. In effect, the incuitionists deny the very possi¬ 
bility of ethics! Instead of thinking about the choice of the 
action itself they have thought only about the assertion 
about the action. They have sought to defend the objective 
validity of the assertion by a theory which would deny any 
validity to the action. Since choosing to act is not describing 
the acuon, the choice can be correct or incorrect only if 
objective validity is not limited to descriptive correspond¬ 
ence. ^ ^ 


enough to be able to describe the action correct- 
y. What are we to say of the incontinent man who admits 
that an action is wrong but goes ahead and does it? Since 
he has correctly described his action, he is beyond criticism 
on any t leory which limits rational criticism to descriptive 
correspon ence or the lack of it. Again, what would it 
mean to describe an action as right or wrong if the action, 
not )ust the description of it, were not itself right or wrong? 
t is yey tempting to conceive of the objective validity 
in terms of descriptive correspondence. 
rl T'' could there be of the correctness of 

other 'vith its object? What 

fmlfrr"'''’ ” 'hat our judgment 

■s more thau mere mtagtoation? AioraUty, however, i! con- 
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cemed with the choice of goals and actions; moral judgment 
is, at least in part, decisional rather than descriptive. This 
implies that a genuinely practical reason cannot be inter¬ 
preted as a concealed form of descriptive judgment. Either 
moral judgment is not rational and can claim no objective 
validity, or rational judgment is not limited to the descrip¬ 
tive. Since I agree svith the intuitionists in defending the 
objectivity of moral judgment, I must give up their descrip- 
tivism. 

The admission that rational judgment need not be descrip¬ 
tive has implications for the analysis of language. Ethical 
judgments are not descriptions of objects and actions. It is 
unlikely that our language would be unable to foimulate 
such an important range of human judgments. Moreover, 
there are many sentences which seem on the face of it to 
express ethical judgments. Very probably, then, there are 
some sentences which put our ethical judgments into words. 
It would follow that, although these ethical sentences can 
claim objective validity, their meaning is not descriptive. 
This, I take it, is the real point of the naturalistic fallacy. 
To hold that ethical sentences are a special kind of descrip¬ 
tion is to deny their ethical status. The best comment was 
made by Moore himself: “Immensely the commonest type 
of truth, then, is the one which asserts a relation between 
two existing things. Ethical truths are immediately felt not 
to conform to this type, and the naturalistic fallacy arises 
from the attempt to make out that, in some roundabout 
way, they do conform to it.” “ This is an excellent analysis 
of what causes the intuitionist to make the very same mis¬ 
take with which he charges the naturalist. He is led to 
believe that, either because of their meaningfulness or their 
objective validity, etliical sentences must be some peculiar 
• G. E. Moore, Principia Etbtca, p. 124. 
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form of description. 1 have tried to argue that this is not 
so. It is basically mistaken to hold that the meaning of 
ethical sentences is descriptive. 

8. Recapituhtion 

Ethical intuitionism is the view that ethical sentences 
ultimately are known by intuition. On this view ethical 
sentences describe objects and actions in terms of their non¬ 
natural characteristics. Thus ethical intuitionism constitutes 
one answer to the question “What do ethical sentences 
mean?” On this view ethical sentences have descriptive 
meaning, and the peculiarities of ethical language reflect its 
special subject matter. 

I have argued that ethical intuitionism is mistaken. It is 
not shown to be correct simply by the alleged inadequacies 
of ethical naturalism. There are many features of our ethical 
knowledge which it cannot explain satisfactorily. Its con¬ 
cept of the nature of reason is fundamentally in error. It 
misplaces the real problem of the objective validity of 
ethical sentences. It fails to see that genuinely ethical sen¬ 
tences cannot be simply another form of description. For all 
these reasons I find etlucal intuitionism unacceptable. There 
is, however, another interpretation which insists on the 
nondescriptive nature of etWeal sentences. Let us see if this 
emotive theory of ethics is the true answer to our question. 
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During the first two or three decades of this century the 
two most popular interpretations of ethical language were 
those which I have just discussed. Ethical naturalism assert¬ 
ed that ethical words refer to empirical characteristics; 
ethical intuiiionism contended that ethical words refer to 
nonnatural characteristics. In spite of their intense disagree¬ 
ments, both views assumed that ethical sentences must be 
descriptive in some way. In time epistemological develop¬ 
ments revealed the possibility that some sentences have non- 
descriptive meaning, and a new theory of ethical language 
emerged. 

I. Principal Doctrines 

The emotive theory of ethics is the view that the meaning 
of ethical sentences is primarily emotive. This need not 
imply that etliical sentences have no cognitive meaning at 
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all, but such descriptive meaning must be secondary or only 
incidental. The truly important and illuminating feature in 
the interpretation of ctlucal language is its emotive mean¬ 
ing. Emotive meaning is that property of words or sentences 
by which they express or evoke feelings, emotions, desires, 
or volitions. Ebepressing a feeling differs from describing a 
feeling in the way that saying “ouch” differs from saying 
“I am in pain.” Thus the significance of ethical sentences 
is to be understood in terms of their role in expressing the 
attitudes of the speaker and evoldng similar or contrasting 
emotions in the hearer. 


This central thesis of the emotive theory is usually taken 
to imply several other propositions. First, the distinctive 
feature of ethical sentences is their normativencss. Certain 
sentences are classified as ethical precisely because they have 
a relevance for action which merely factual sentences lack. 
*^is relevance is normally interpreted causally; the prsiC" 
tical nature of ethical sentences lies in the fact that they are 
verbal stimuli which cause us to respond by doing or re¬ 
fraining from doing something. Wliile this causal impact 
upon action could be said to be direct, most emotivists think 
of Its as rather circuitous. Ethical sentences incite or quell 
^uon by modifying the attitudes which motivate the actor. 
The peculiarity of ethical language, then, consists of its 
opacity to strengthen, weaken, and redirect our attitudes 
m such a way as to affect our practice. 

Second, ethical sentences cannot be understood in terms 
o escripnve meaning. Some emotivists, like Ayer, claim 
^ t*ave no descriptive meaning 

tn^ * ^ Miss Smith is virtuous may, of course, be 

sev Tn ^ 1 ^''«h the opposite 

aiid nor nn' however, it is a purely factual statement 

and not an ethical sentence at aU. If '‘Miss Smith is virtuous” 
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is meant to be a value judgment, it describes neither Miss 
Smith nor the speaker’s attitude towards her. What it does 
do is express, rather than assert, the speaker’s attitude. 
Similarly, to declare an act obligatory is to give absolutely 
no information about it. Other emotivists, like Stevenson, 
concede a certain descriptive meaning to ethical sentences. 
To say “This steak is good” may include describing either 
my liking for the steak or its likable qualities depending 
upon whether one takes Stevenson’s first or second patterns 
as his model. Such descriptive content is, however, accom¬ 
panied by and subordinate to the emotive meaning of the 
sentence. Moreover, if one wishes to understand the specifi¬ 
cally ethical functioning of the sentence, he must examine 
its emotive rather than its descriptive meaning. 

Third, ethical sentences possess no real objective validity. 
Since ethical sentences are not basically descriptive, they 
cannot be said to be either true or false. No one ethical 
statement can be said to be more rationally justified than 
any alternative, for in the strict sense there are no reasons 
for or against ethical sentences. To be sure, we do argue 
about which ethical conclusion to accept. But such ethical 
“reasoning” is more like persuasion than like logical proof. 
The considerations which one advances to support his 
ethical statement may cause his hearer to agree with him; 
but they arc not, in any important sense of “valid,” valid 
grounds for agreement. Since there arc no rational grounds 
to prefer one ethical sentence to another, ethical sentences 
cannot claim any objective validity. 

Fourth, ethical disagreements are disagreements in atti¬ 
tude rather than belief. Because ethical sentences arc funda¬ 
mentally nondcscriptive, two people who utter conflicting 
ethical sentences arc not contradicting one another logically. 
Wien Jones says “Curried octopus is good” and Smith 
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“Curried Octopus is most certainly not good,” they have 
not uttered sentences which are logically inconsistent. Yet 
it would be a mistake to say that Jones and Smith do not 
disagree at all. The conflict between them lies in their 
attitudes but not in their beliefs. Two people disagree in 
attitude when they have opposing attitudes towards the 
same thing and neither is content to leave the other’s attitude 
unchallenged; two people disagree in belief when they have 
contradictory beliefs about the same thing and neither is 
content to leave the other’s belief unchallenged. Basically 
ethical disagreements are of the former sort. Although there 
may also be disagreement in belief in ethics, it is not central; 
for it is disagreement in attitude which determines when 
ethical dispute begins and when it is resolved. 


2 . Important Contributions 

^ These are what I take to be the most important points 
m the emotive theory of ethics. This theory has made 
several significant contributions to the epistemology of 
ethics. The first of these is the realization that ethical sen¬ 
tences are not descriptions. The emotive theory has put 
the naturahsne fallacy in a new light. The ethical intuition- 
ists felt that there is something wrong in the attempt to 
ana yze ethical sentences into empirical descriptions and 
c aune ^ t at ethical naturalism somehow destroys the char- 
acteristicaUy etkcal features of ethical languagl The only 
posinve suggestion which they could make was that ethical 

one of characteristic, 

*5 the ieal trouble with 
and that in >s not IB naturalism but its descriprivism 

The funditn 7''^” equally at fault. 

The fundamental source of the naturalistic falla^ is the 
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attempt to interpret ethical sentences descriptively. To have 
argued that the meaning of ethical language cannot be 
primarily descriptive is an important service. Right or 
wrong, the emotivist has raised the question of the meaning 
of ethical sentences in a new and sharpened way. I happen 
to think that he is right. 

Another contrihution of the emotive theory is the recog¬ 
nition that a wider theory of meaning is needed. Traditional 
theories of ethical language had taken it for granted that all 
meaningful sentences were descriptions. Since the episte- 
mologist is primarily concerned with descriptive sentences 
and their logical relations, it is only natural that he should 
frame his theory of meaning with them in view. Unfortu¬ 
nately a theory formulated to explain only the scientific 
and logical uses of language can do little to illuminate the 
other uses which language serves. As long as these other 
uses were thought to be irrelevant to the proper concerns 
of rhe philosopher this did not greatly matter; they could 
be safely left to the philologist and the psychologist. With 
the rise of the emotive theory, however, it became apparent 
that philosophers would have to come to terms with modes 
of meaning other than the descriptive. In this way our 
semantical horimns were greatly extended. 

Ironically enough emodvism arose as a by-product of the 
attempt to restrict, rather than to extend, the area of the 
meaningful. Emotive meaning was to be the limbo into 
which all philosophically puzzling sentences were to be 
thrown. The recognition of this Umbo, however, made its 
consideration necessary for any ^stematically complete 
philosophy, and the importance of the sinners expelled to 
tills region made a serious investigation of it philosophically 
interesting. It was no longer enough to say of these expelled 
sentences that they arc not descriptive. AVliat arc they? A 
positive and detailed characterization of all modes of mean- 
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ing, whether descriptive or not, was seen to be required. In 
this way the emotivists prepared the way for a new aware¬ 
ness of the variety of the uses of language and the need for 
a detailed investigation of its many forms. This release from 
the traditional theories of meaning is of particular impor¬ 
tance for ethics, because, as we have seen, the practical 
character of ethical sentences is lost when they are assimi¬ 
lated to the descriptive. 

Still another major contribution of the emotive theory 
is the introduction into philosophy of a new method of 
clarifying meanings. The use of this new method of clarifi¬ 


cation is obviously related to the rejection of the traditional 
theories of meaning, for those methods of analysis which 
had proved successful in, explaining descriptive language 
often could not be applied to emotive meaning. Three basic 
conceptions of what a philosophical definition should be 
were commonly accepted. Those with metaphysical incli¬ 
nations, like Moore, thought that one really defined a word 
only when he analyzed the essence or characteristic for 
for which it stood into its constituents. Since emotive words 
do not stand for characteristics at all, this sort of definition 
IS dearly inapplicable to them. More linguistically oriented 
philosophers thought that one properly defined a word by 
equaung it with another expression which could be substi¬ 
tuted for It in aU contexts. It turns out, however, that purely 
emouve words do not seem to have synonyms in exactly 
the same sense that descriptive adjectives do and that even 
air y c osc emotive equivalents do not analyze the original 
m which a linguistically complex expression 
seems to unpack a single descriptive word When neither 
of hesc two techm^es for the definition of individual 

Tc tnTff! ’ ‘■“''ned to definitions in 

obscure ^ ^ meant that any sentence containing some 
obscure expression was to be translated into anotht sen- 
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tence with the same meaning but without the trouhlcsome 
expression. Since there seems no precise sense in which one 
part of emotive language is any clearer than another, such 
translations of emotive sentences solve no philosophical 
problems. 

As a result emotivists gave up the attempt to give strict 
definitions of emotive expressions; instead they described 
the meaning of such language. Descriptions of how a given 
word or phrase is used arc, of course, common in diction¬ 
aries, but heretofore philosophers had thought that some¬ 
thing more was required of any philosophically respectable 
definidon. Now that description was accepted in place of 
definidon, the amount of informadon which could be 
brought to bear on a perplexing expression was greatly in¬ 
creased. Not just the analysis of an essence or a synonymous 
expression, but almost any feature of the situation in which 
the word is used could be appealed to to explain the word’s 
meaning. The object of this new method of clarificadon is 
not to substitute a better vocabulary, but to gain a firmer 
grasp of the old one. It seems to me that description proves 
more illuminating than definidon when one comes to explain 
the meaning of ethical sentences. 

The fourth contribution of the emotive theory to the 
epistemology of ethics is the realization that attitudes are 
central to the analysis of ethical language. The contention 
that ethical sentences express attitudes rather than factual 
beliefs has an important measure of truth to it. It seems to 
me that the emotivists have stressed the emotional aspect of 
attitudes at the expense of other features which they pos¬ 
sess. Also, I doubt whether judgments of obligation express 
attimdes in any very direct way. Still, to have connected 
value judgments with attitudes is to have gone a long way 
in explaining the peculiarities of this segment of ethical lan¬ 
guage. Not content with saying merely that value sentences 
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were not descriptions, the emotivists have taken the first 
step towards positive analysis of evaluations. 

If the reader can agree with me that the emotive theory 
of ethics has made the contributions which I have men¬ 
tioned, he will also agree that this theory marks a turning 
point in the epistemology of ethics. The real importance 
of the emotive theory is negative; it asserts boldly that the 
previously accepted theories of meaning and methods of 
analysis are inadequate to ethical sentences. Perhaps the 
emotivists have not refuted the assumptions that ethical 
sentences are descriptions and that the goal of analysis is 
to define ethical words, but at least they have questioned 
these assumptions in a way which cannot be ignored. Thus 
they have rid the minds of many of certain conceptions 
which distorted their understanding of ethical language. 
Positively, the achievements of the emotivists will probably 
be Iks lasting. Although they have opened up vast new 
possibilities for analysis, their actual analysK of ethical 
words seem to me to be qtute mistaken. Let me explain 
why. 


3. Inconclusive Arguments 

^ My first objection to the emotive theory of ethics is that 
It IS not established by the usual lines of reasoning. One 
reason that many people doubtless accept the emotive 
eory IS at it ^^ords a way out of the impasse between 
natur^ and intmtionisra. To these people the open- 

other arguments 
the naturaUfts seem 
their nnrnf’ ' ^^1 ®P^«nological presuppositions and 

to admit 

that we obtam etlucal knowledge by intuition or that there 
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exists a realm of nonnatural characteristics. How can they 
cling to their empirical epistemology and metaphysical 
naturalism without admitting that etltical sentences are 
either complete nonsense or empirical descriptions? When 
it is realized that there may be some sort of nondesciiptivc 
meaning, the way out of the dilemma is obvious. The emo¬ 
tive theory of etliics, then, is accepted as the only alternative 
to two clearly inadequate interpretations of ethical language. 

That the emotive theory is one way out of the dilemma 
cannot be denied; what should be questioned is that it is 
the only way out. Even if naturalism and inmitionism are 
both mistaken, which naturalists and intuidonists can be 
counted upon to deny, there might well be other altema- 
dves. I agree, for reasons which 1 have tried to explain, that 
ethical sentences are not descriptions. But from the fact that 
ethical sentences have nondescriptive meaning does it fol-. 
low that they emodve meaning? If “emotive meaning” is 
defined as all meaning which is not descriptive, then I sup¬ 
pose that it does. Something like this is done by those 
emotivists who make the absence of truth or falsity in the 
strict sense their criterion of emotive meaning. However, if 
the emorivist adopts this purely negative conception of 
emotive meaning, then he is giving no positive analysis of 
ethical sentences when he says that they have emotive 
meaning. Any adequate epistemology of ethics must explain 
what ethical sentences do mean as well as what they do not 
mean. If “emotive meaning” is defined positively, as ex¬ 
pressing emotions or issuing commands, for example, then 
it does not follow that ethical sentences have emotive mean¬ 
ing simply because they do not have descriptive meaning. 

It would follow, if we could assume that language performs 
just two functions, describing and emoting; but it is becom¬ 
ing increasingly apparent that language has a great many 
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distinct functions. Tlierefore, one cannot conclude that 
ethical sentences must have emotive meaning from the 
inadequacy of naturalism and intuitionism alone. 

If the emotive theory of ethics is to be established, there 
must be some positive evidence that the language of ethics 
is emotive. Well, how do we decide when a given bit of 
language is emotive? How, for example, do we discover 
that the word “maiden’* is relatively emotive while “young 
unmarried woman” has little emotive meaning? Often the 
word “maiden” is classified as emotive on the grounds that 
it is rich in imagery, but the tendency to call up images 
has no essential relation to the usual definitions of emotive 
meaning in terms of attitudes or feelings. What we need to 
show is that the word expresses and evokes attitudes, not 
that it communicates images. 

Let us assume, as the emodvists seem to, that atutudes are 
basically emotional. We might, then, use as our criterion 
of emotive meaning the presence of emotion in the speaker 
or hearer of the word. We might detect this emotion by 
introspecting as we say or hear the word “maiden.” Or we 
might watch for signs of emotion such as blushing, per- 
spinng, random rapid motion of the fingers, and so on. We 
^g t even check on the pulse, blood pressure, and glandu- 
ar acuvity in the speaker or hearer. Granted that we could 
^ such way that spealting or hearing the word 
maiden is always or usually accompanied by emotion in 
the speaker or hearer, what would that prove? Our first 
problem would be to show that the emotion did not just 
appen to accompany the word, that it has a causal connec- 
non with the use of the word. It might be that I always 
■'"'“idon” because the person 
tThe®-, V fmotive theory of etliics happens 
r^ounrnhl Although titis raises no insur¬ 

mountable theorencal difficulties, it is important to show 
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that the use of the word is not merely accompanied by, but 
connected with, the emotion. 

More serious is showing that the connection between 
word and emotion is direct. It might be that the word 
"maiden” means to me curvaceous blonde and that this 
descriptive content causes me to blush. The mere presence 
of emotion does not show that the word has emotive rather 
than descriptive meaning; it may indicate only that the 
descriptive meaning has emotional connotations. One might 
counter that this could not be the case, since “maiden” has 
the same descriptive meaning as “young unmarried woman” 
which can be shown by the appropriate tests to be rela¬ 
tively nonemotive. But how can it be shown that the two 
are exactly synonymous? Quine and White are correct, 
I think, in suggesting that we have no adequate criterion of 
precise synonymy. In this case, as in the case of most 
examples used, it seems plausible to claim that the descrip¬ 
tive connotations of the two expressions differ even if their 
strictly literal meaning is the same. 

Although my exposition has been indirect, my point is 
simple. What criterion does the emotivist use to determine 
the presence of primarily emotive meaning? Unless the 
emotive theory of ethics can suggest some test by which 
emotive meaning can be recognized, its claim that ethical 
sentences are emotive can have no direct support. Notice 
that the test must be such that it can be applied to ethical 
language. Even if it could be shown that there is some 
emotive language, this would not prove that ethical lan¬ 
guage is also emotive. I suggest that the mere fact that 
certain language is accompanied by emotion is insufficient. 
The observation that we are usually more emotional when 
we talk ethics than we talk physics or chemistry, therefore, 
is no proof of the emotive theory of ethics. 

There is another argument for the emotive theory which 
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has become fairly popular recently. Clearly the meaning of 
ethical sentences is primarily emotive rather than desenp- 
tive; for when two people dispute about some ethical state¬ 
ment, they are disagreeing in attitude rather than in belief. 
Ethical disagreement, it is claimed, is disagreement in atu- 
tude. No doubt this may be accompanied by disagreement 
in belief, but it need not be. In any event, the disagreement 
in attimde is more fundamental, for this determines whether 
the parties dispute the ethical question and when they settle 
the dispute. If people who disagree about some ethical 
sentence are disagreeing in attitude rather than in belief 
then presumably the ethical sentence expresses an attitude 
rather than a belief. 


This argument is a strong one provided its premise is 
accepted. It assumes that ethical disagreement is disagree¬ 
ment in attitude rather than in belief. What reason do we 
have to accept this assumption? Some have asserted that 
it can be supported by the fact that two people sometimes 
disagree on an ethical question even though they agree on 
all the facts, I suspect that in point of fact two people never 
do disagree on an ethical question when they agree on all 
the facts. But this is a strong claim, and 1 will not argue 
it here. Instead let me argue only that the emotivist cannot 
show that people ever do continue to disagree on an ethical 
quesnon when they agree on all the facts. What sort of 
evidence could the emotivist employ? 

If this is a factual question, one would expect the emotivist 
to ^ve empirical evidence for his assertion, unless he wishes 
to e committed to the syndietic a priori. But how would 
one ever know by observation that he had found a genuine 
mstance of this situation? Suppose that a trained observer 
earnestly engaged in arguing with one 

WJV of iT”" ^ he has some 

way of knowing that they are discussing an ethical question, 
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although it is by no means clear how one identifies specifi¬ 
cally ethical discourse. But how would the observer know 
that these nvo people agree on all the facts? The observation 
that neither appealed to any facts would not show this, as 
one often uses pure rhetoric to save time, or because he is 
irrational, or because he has given up the attempt to con¬ 
vince the other of the relevant fact (that is, precisely 
because the disagreement in fact is so sharp it seems ir- 
resoluble), or simply because he cannot at the moment think 
of any more facts to mention. The key phrase is “all the 
facts.” What does it mean to say that the two arguers agree 
on all the facts? Must they agree on every single fact in or 
about the universe? This is such a strong requirement that 
it is hard to see how one could ever ascertain that it was 
fulfilled even in the unlikely event that such complete agree¬ 
ment did exist. Must they agree only on all the relevant 
facts? But it is hard to see how the emotivist can appeal to 
this obvious and sensible restriction, for he denies any 
logical or quasilogical relevance to ethical reasoning. Since 
the emotivist holds that to someone or other at some time 
or other any fact at all might be a reason, he is driven back 
to the first alternative. It does not seem to me, therefore, 
that it would be possible to establish empirically that two 
people do disagree on an ethical question even though they 
agree on all the facts. 

One way to avoid the need for any empirical evidence 
would be to claim that the issue is a logical one. No trained 
observer could discover by the examination of actual dis¬ 
putes that certain of them, the ethical ones, happen to be 
disagreements in attitude where there is no disagreement 
over the facts. Rather it would take a trained thinker reflect¬ 
ing upon the evidence for ethical propositions to discover it. 
When one stops to think about the possible reasons for and 
against an ethical statement, he realizes that no amount of 
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factual information would be sufficient to establish it. This 
argument, this appeal to what would or would not justify 
an ethical sentence, is not open to the emotivist; for he 
denies that there is any logic, as opposed to rhetoric, of 
ethical “reasoning.” He can hardly claim that an ethical 
question may remain logically undecided in the face of all 
the logically relevant information, for he has excluded such 
a thing as logical relevance. If he appeals to psycholo^cal 
relevance (that is, convincingness), he certainly cannot 
assert on a priori grounds alone that all possible psycho¬ 
logically relevant considerations would leave the two dis¬ 
putants at variance, I do not see, therefore, how the 
emotivist can establish the statement that in fact two people 
sometimes disagree on an ethical question when they agree 
on all the facts. It would follow that he cannot appeal to 
this alleged disagreement as a fact upon which he can build 
his theory. 

It does not seem to me, then, that the arguments usually 
employed to support the emotive theory of ethics really 
prove their case. Although this theory does o0er one way 
out of the impasse between naturalism and intuitionism, it 
IS not the only way out. Thus someone could deny that 
ethical sentences are descriptive without asserting that they 
ave emotive meaning; they might have some other sort 
of nondesenptiye meaning. I have been unable to thinlc of 
any positive criterion of emotive meaning which the emo¬ 
tivist cou apply directly to ethical language to prove his 
point. Nor can he argue that ethical disagreements must be 
d sagreements in attitude since they can continue when all 

Pkl. ““7 not bo 

tnHnTfo my claims. I have not been 

Ir all possible arguments for the emotive 

said ir ?h-T "■ 'here is nothing to be 

said for this posmon. There are some features of ethical 
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language to which cmotivism docs greater justice than 
cither naturalism or intuitionism, and to that extent it is 
preferable to either. One should accept, reject, or modify 
cmotivism by determining how well it explains all the 
aspects of ethical language. I would not have the theory 
rejected without a hearing. What I have been trying to 
show, however, is that one is not forced to adopt the 
emotive theory of ethics cither as the only alternative to 
naturalism and intuitionism or because it is conclusively 
established by appeal to obvious facts. Although sometliing 
can be said for the theory, one may reject it if it proves 
inadequate. 

4 . Oversimplified Semantics 

I suggest that the emotivist’s explanation of ethical lan¬ 
guage is inadequate because it approaches ethical language 
with an inadequate semantical framework. The emotive 
theory of ethics seems to assume that all language is either 
cognitive or emotive; at least cognitive meaning and emo¬ 
tive meaning are the only two lands which it bothers to 
distinguish. My second objection to the emotive theory is 
that its basic categories grossly over-simplify the actual 
nature of language. The various uses of significant language 
can hardly be captured or even adequately classified in the 
simple dichotomy which the emotive theory employs. The 
analysis which cmotivism gives to ethical sentences is rela¬ 
tively uninformative and misleading because it starts with 
a concept of meaning which is not sufficiently subtle. 

This is not surprising when one considers the origins of 
the theory. Emotivism began as a by-product of a positivism 
which claimed that all literally meaningful sentences were 
either analytic or empirically verifiable. Ethical sentences 
seemed to present an obvious and embarrassing exception. 
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Since they are neither analytic nor empirically verifiable, 
they must be without cognitive meaning; since they are not 
mere babbling, they must have some sort of noncognitive 
meaning. In this view the basic categories of meaning are 
simply cognitive and noncognitive. To classify ethical sen¬ 
tences as noncognitive is to characterize them in a purely 
negative way; it is to say simply that they do not have the 
same kind of meaning as philosophically acceptable sen¬ 
tences. 

The second impetus to the emotive theory came from 
those semandcists whose chief concern was the improve¬ 
ment of thought by the clarificadon of its instrument, 
language. They were not so much concerned with denying 
the meaningfulness of ethical sentences as with preventing 
the confusion of radically different questions and the intru¬ 
sion of irrelevant considerations into scientific thinking. 
Emotive meaning was distinguished from symbolic meaning 
to prevent its interference with the serious business of 
formulating and communicating truths. By now the non- 
Uteral mode of meaning was not simply defined negativelyt 
but it was positively characterized in terms of the emotions. 
Any serious consideration of emotive meaning was limited 
pretty much to poetry, however, by the predilections of 
the semanticists; det^ed discussions of ethical sentences 
were sull lacking. 

Gradually there arose a 
of ethics for its own sake, 
of its kind of meaning 
importance. Moreover, th 
of meaning which would a 
cognitive meaning became 
done more than any other 
ethics in a way which de 
own sake. In effect, this 
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semantical dichotomy between cognitive and emotive mean¬ 
ing upon the psychological distinction benveen belief and 
attitude. The old dichotomy remained, however, and the 
variety of forms which language can take was largely 
ignored. 

It must be admitted, I think, that some progress has 
been made. The positivists did little to explain the nature 
of etltical sentences by labelling them “noncognicive” and 
dismissing them from the realm of philosophically respect¬ 
able language. The semandcists at least made some posidve 
suggestion about ethical language when they labelled it 
“emotive” and asserted that it expressed emotions. Steven¬ 
son went much further when he tried to explain to some 
extent the nature of the emotions or attitudes expressed in 
ethical language and to develop a theory of meaning which 
would explain the relation between the words used and the 
attitudes expressed. His mistake, I think, was in failing to 
realize that the cognitive-emotive dichotomy with which he 
started oversimplified his subject matter. 

For one thing, the dichotomy is far too sharp. By concen¬ 
trating upon this one fundamental distinction the emodvist 
overemphasizes the cleavage and compartmentalizes the 
mind. He opposes beliefs and attitudes as radically different 
elements in our mental life. One wonders, however, whether 
this radical opposition is true to the human mind. A con¬ 
sideration of the intimate interplay of belief and attitude 
in deliberation should warn us not to sever them so sharply 
that they become unrelated. Our mental life should not be 
broken up into such totally diverse elements. 

Aforeover, this sharp distinction obscures the nature of 
justification. If one starts with the distinction between cog¬ 
nitive and emotive, reason surely belongs on the cognitive ' 
side of the fence. But the normative aspects of language 
and thought belong, presumably, on the nether side. Since 
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justification seems to be normative, it must be opposed to 
cognition and reason. Yet a second thought assures us that 
they must be inseparably united; justification is rational or 
it is nothing. The emotivist is willing to deny that ethical 
“justification” is rational, but will he do the same for the 
justification of deductive and inductive reasoning? If not, 
on what grounds does he treat the moral and logical oughts 
so differently? 

Finally, to overemphasize the distinction between cogni¬ 
tive and emotive is to stress certain differences at the expense 
of important similarities. Value statements are at least as 
much like descriptions as they are like exclamations and 
probably more like them than cries of fear or anger. Yet 
such similarities are overlooked or explained away while 
evaluation is distinguished sharply from description and 
lumped with the child’s tears. No doubt it is well to notice 


that ethical sentences differ from descriptive ones, but to 
single out this difference as crucial can do nothing bnt 
conceal their many similarities. 

But if the emotivists separate the cognitive and emotive 
too sharply, they also fail to make the necessary distinctions 
within each category. Conrider first the strictly cognitive 
mode of meanmg. Here one must at least distinguish de- 
scnptions of the given from objective sentences which 
mrapolate beyond the momentary content of experience. 

ne ^spects that there are also important differences in 
raeamng between our everyday descriptions of physical 
obje^ and the explanatory statements of the theoretical 
p ysici^^ ^uig to formulate the laws according to which 
aefinition, the principles of 
ion, and the principles of inductive logic are other 
types of sentences whose kinds of meaning differ from one 

hhel ah rk”' “ from empiricaUy verifiable statements. To 
label all these types of sentence as “cognitive” does little 
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jither to classify them adequately or to clarify their mean¬ 
ing. 

The confusions obscured by the notion of emotive 
meaning are even worse. One must distinguish at least the 
following: exclamations, commands, petitions, questions, 
expressions of wish, promises, metaphor and other figures of 
speech, ascriptions of responsibility, judgments of obliga¬ 
tion, and evaluations. The emotivists lump together many 
exceedingly diverse kinds of language under each of their 
catch-all labels. This hardly provides a theory of meaning 
which will satisfy an epistemologist, nor does it provide one 
detailed enough to tell us much about the meaning of ethical 
sentences. 

1 have suggested that the distinction between cognitive 
and emotive meaning is too sharp and that it fails to distin¬ 
guish many quite different kinds of sentence. The most 
serious difficulty with this dichotomy, however, is that its 
nature is not at all clear. The emotive theory of ethics rests 
upon a fundamental distinction, but precisely what is it? 

At times we are told that the distinction is that between 
sentences which can be said to be true or false and those 
which have no truth value. Now we arc not told very much 
about ethical sentences when we arc told that they have 
no truth value; if the emotive theory of ethics amounts only 
to this, it obviously gives no adequate characterization of 
the positive nature of ctliical language. Nor is it so obvious 
that ethical sentences are without truth value; we often 
speak of them as though they were true or false. Tlie 
emotivist can counter that he is speaking of truth or falsity 
in the strict sense. But what is this strict sense? Those who 
claim that analytic statements arc true can hardly appeal to 
correspondence with the facts, for they claim that analytic 
truths arc factually empty. Tliosc who interpret analytic 
sentences as rules or recommendations might, hoivevcr, 
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define truth in terms of factual correspondence. But can 
they analyze correspondence in such a way that ethical 
sentences turn out to lack this feature? Since we appeal to 
admittedly factual statements to support or refute cthi^ 
statements, the latter might be said to correspond with the 
facts in some sense at least. Thus, if the cmotivist is using 
the words “true” and “false” as they are used in ordinary 
language, it is not clear that their applicability will distin¬ 
guish the two areas of language he wishes to separate; if he 
is using the words in some more precise sense, he mu^ 
explain precisely what that sense is. Until he docs, his 
distinction remains obscure. 


At other times the distinction is supposed to be between 
those sentences which describe and those which express an 
attitude or emotion. But what exactly is the difference be¬ 
tween describing and expressing an attitude? The crucial 
difficult is in explaining the difference between a speaker 
describing his own attitude and one expressing this same 
attitude. What is the difference, for example, between say¬ 
ing “I disapprove of you” and saying “you are wicked?” 

expression might be said to express an attitude when it 
is a natural sign of the attitude, that is, when the hearer 
could infer the presence of the attitude in the speaker from 
the fact that he uttered the expression. In this respect, how¬ 
ever, descriptive and emotive language are quite similar, for 
I can infer that the speaker has an attitude of disapproval 
from the fact that he describes himself as having it. More¬ 
over, it is not clear how the cognitive relation being-a-sign- 
0 se^es to define a specifically noncognitive mode of 
meanmg.^ One might say that to express an attitude is to 
commumcate It to the hearer. But in some sense at least the 
uesenpuon of an attitude conveys it to the hearer. And can 
a speaker be said to express himself only if the hearer is 
caused by his utterance to feel exactly the same way? Be- 
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sides, one would think that Robinson Crusoe should not be 
denied on logical grounds the inalienable right of self- 
expression. Finally, to express an attitude might be equated 
tvith venting it. The idea seems to be that attitudes bmld 
np emotional pressures within one which is released by 
speaking much as steam is let off by a teakettle. If venting is 
limited to violent release or the verbal reduction of strong 
emotional pressures, it would seem to be inappropriate to 
the use of much ethical language. There are rimes when 
we discuss an ethical question with little internal agitation. 
If venting is allowed to include the deliberate and unemo¬ 
tional use of words, it is not clear how one would draw the 
line between expressing and describing. In addition, one 
should point out that the meaning of a sentence seems to 
have more to do tvith what is said than the way it is said. 

More recently the distincrion between cognitive and 
emotive meaning has been defined in terms of the distincrion 
between belief and attitude. In this way the psychologist is 
called upon to clarify the semanticist’s categories. Those 
who have read Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations 
will wonder whether it is very helpful to try to explain 
language as putting into words our various mental states, 
processes, or dispositions. One suspects that this approach 
to language puts the cart before the horse. Instead of clarify¬ 
ing obscure linguistic differences in terms already acknowl¬ 
edged by the empirical psychologist, it all too often invents 
various psychological entities to reflect the different types 
of sentence with which we ate all familiar. This explains 
little unless the exact relation of psychological entity and 
language is made clear and the precise nature of these 
entities can be established by some method other than a 
study of language. Another difficulty svith this attempt to 
clarify the distincrion between cognitive and emotive in 
terms of that between belief and attitudes is that the latter 
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distincuon is far from clear. It turns out that the genuinely 
scientific psychologist has very little light to throw on the 
difference between attitudes and belief. Finally, this sort 
of analysis raises the question of the causal relation between 
belief and attitude. The emotive theory of ethics seems 
committed to the thesis that at least some emotive meaning 
is independent of cognitive meaning. This implies that there 
are some attitudes which are not a function of our beliefs. 
Whether or not all of our attitudes arc causally dependent 
upon our beliefs seems to be a question which has not been 
settled by the psychologists themselves. Tlius the emotivist*s 
distinction between modes of meaning is made to rest upon 
a precarious psychological hypothesis. 

Although it is a step in the right direction to admit that 
there can be kinds of meaning other than descriptive, the 
attempt to interpret all sentences as either cognitive or 
emotive does not take us very far. Such a dichotomy tends 
to overemphasize the differences between the cognitive and 
emotional sides of our life. Under each category one is 
forced to group indiscriminately several quite different 
kinds of language. Finally, there has not yet been a clear 
and precise explanation of exactly what the distinction be¬ 
tween cognitive and emotive meaning amounts to. It seems 
to me that the basic categories in terms of which the emo- 
tivist frames his theory are inadequate both to language in 
general and ethical language in particular. 


5. Misleading Models 

*eoiy of ethics rests upon two fundamental 
nf uc^tive and the other positive, about the nature 

dn meaningful sentences 
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This theory could hope to be taken seriously only if it 
could produce some linguistic specimens to illustrate these 
theses. Perhaps the most obvious e.vamplcs of nondescriptive 
sentences are exclamations and commands. These could 
hardly be claimed to assert any description, for clearly they 
assert nothing at all. This absence of all assertion is brought 
home by the fact that truth and falsity seem irrelevant to 
such utterances. Moreover, exclamations and commands 
could be interpreted in such a way that they support the 
positive thesis as well. Almost anyone could sec that ex¬ 
clamations are used to c.xprcss the speaker’s emotions, and 
it seems plausible to say that imperatives express the speak¬ 
er’s wish that a certain act be done. These nvo types of 
sentence, then, seem to be the prime examples of emotive 
meaning. 

For these reasons the emodvists seize upon exclamations 
and commands as the two models of emotive meaning. It is 
only natural that, when they come to analyze ethical sen¬ 
tences, they try to analyze them in terms of these two 
models. My third fundamental objection to the emotive 
theory of ethics is that these two models do more to obscure 
than to illuminate ethical language. To be sure, they do 
underline the important insight that ethical sentences are 
nondescriprive. Exclamations can, if interpreted as Steven¬ 
son does, suggest the sense in which evaluations are pro and 
con. Moreover, imperatives can help to remind us that 
judgments of obligation have a direct bearing on action. 
Beyond this, however, exclamations and imperatives are 
quite unlike ethical sentences. 

To begin with, notice that the two models which the 
emotivist uses are marked off from the rest of language by 
their grammatical form. Exclamations and imperatives are 
sentences which are in moods other than the indicative. 
Now if ethical sentences ace really so much like exclama- 
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tdons and imperatives, why do we formulate them, Ukc 
descriptions, in the inicative mood? In other areas of lan¬ 
guage, form seems to follow function. Why do we formu¬ 
late ethical sentences in a way which conceals their true 
meaning? 

1 remain unconvinced by the most common explanations 
of this fact. It is sometimes suggested that we feel more 
strongly about ethical matters than about those things at 
which we exclrim. However, before I use a four-letter word 
I usually feel pretty strongly. If it is suggested that ethical 
attitudes are calm passions, I reply that they are not alwa)^ 
so very calm. Our avoidance of the imperative mood is 
often explained as a way of trying to disguise our attempts 
to impose our will upon the hearer. But why do we need 
ethical language when there are other ways of expressing 
a polite command? And how polite can a command get and 
still be a command? It is not impossible, of course, that 
exclamations and commands bring out the nature of ethical 
sentences better than kuheatives. But if so, the emotivist 
must explain convincingly why we choose to express our 
ethical judgments in an apparently inappropriate gram¬ 
matical form. In all probability our choice of g ram matical 
form is subconsciously determined by certain features of 
ethical judgments which makes us reluctant to formulate 
t eni in either the exclamatory or the imperative mood. If 
^ so, the emotivist’s models will tend to distort these aspects 
01 ethical language. 

Tbe fact of persistent and pervasive ethical disagreement 
might seem to support the use of these models. After aU, 
when two people disagree about the truth of a descriptive 

mence, there are recognized ways of settling the dispute, 
^though some such disputes may remain undecided, this 

ethical disputes 

S, contrary is true. It almost never seems possible to 
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decide definitely whether an ethical sentence is true or 
false. One begins to wonder whether it makes sense even 
to speak of ethical truth or falsity when there is no method 
of determining it. But if ethical sentences have no truth 
value, there is at least one important respect in which they 
are hke exclamations and commands. In this way the fact 
that ethical disputes cannot be settled seems to imply that 
the emotivist’s models are not out of place. 

But actually the fact of persistent ethical disagreement 
shows that these models are inapplicable. We never argue 
about the correctness of an exclamation. When an acquaint¬ 
ance cheers at my misfortune, I may tell him that he is 
thoughtless and unkind, but I never try to convince him 
that he is mistaken. I may object to an imperative that 
someone issues at me. 1 may refuse to obey it. I may even 
try to convince the speaker that his command was unwise. 
But I never tty to prove that what he said was false. Thus 
we never do disagree about the correctness or truth of 
either exclamations or imperatives. If these models are 
appropriate to ethical language, why do we so frequently 
and persistently dispute about the truth of ethical sentences? 
The fact of ethical disagreement argues against, not for, 
the appropriateness of the emotivist’s models. 

The emotivist might contend that this is only a superficial 
appearance. Ayer once claimed that, although we may seem 
to dispute about ethical questions, closer examination svill 
always show that it is some factual question upon which we 
disagree.^ An examination of ethical arguments does not 
seem to bear this out, and Ayer later modified this claim. 
Stevenson has suggested that, although we do disagree about 
ethical questions, these dis.igrccmcnts arc very different 
from disagreements in belief. In ethical disagreements one 

* A. J, Ayer* Language* Truth and Log/c (London: Victor GoUincz, 

P* 110. 
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does not present reasons which logically establish the truth 
of the ethical conclusion; rather one presents “reasons^ 
which psychologically convince the hearer to accept one s 
attitude.^ An examination of ethical arguments does not 
seem to bear this suggestion out either. It is not the case 
that in ethical discussions we consider anything which 
happens to convince the hearer as a reason: it is only those 
considerations which one himself finds convincing which 
he regards as genuine reasons. Ethical discussions seem to be 
more like attempts to establish the truth than to persuade 
one another wthouc regard for truth. If this is all an illusion, 
the emotivist must explain why we continue to harbor this 
illusion. 

This same “illusion” exists in the sphere of individual 
deliberation. Since our ethical attitudes are supposed to be 
logically independent of our beliefs, information would 
seem to be logically irrelevant to them. Why do we require 
such careful thought in arriving at a decision which is 
arbitrary in any case? Some reflection upon the facts might 
be explained as a technique for resolving one’s own conflicts 
in attitude. Yet the mere making up the mind docs not 
seem^ to satisfy us. We normally distinguish benveen the 
considered judgment of one who is well informed and the 
hasty jud^ent of one who is given to snap decisions. Why 
do we insist upon the importance of having all the facts and 
weighing them carefully, when these facts are logically 
OTelevant?^ On the emotive theory all that matters in de¬ 
liberation IS that the individual reach a fixed attitude. This 
does not seem to recognize sufficiently the individual’s 
con^cnon that he might be mistaken. In short, to employ 
exclamations and imperatives as models of ethical language 

(N'V' Hmen; Yilc UniveKlty 
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is to suggest that no questions of truth or falsity can arise 
in ethics. Yet an examination of what we actually think 
and say in ethical disagreement and deliberation indicates 
that our primary concern is with the truth of our ethical 
conclusions. One hesitates to admit that this is all an illusion. 

Another difficulty is that the emotivists have not noticed 
that they are in fact using two distinct models. Exclamations 
and imperatives are used interchangeably as examples of 
emotive meaning. Both are nondescriptive; both seem to 
involve the emotions in some way. It is tempting to label 
them both “emotive” and consider them equivalent.^ The 
mere fact that both are nondescriptive, however, indicates 
no very great similarity; for there are many different kinds 
of nondescriptive language. And the fact that both involve 
the emotions proves no real identity unless it can be shown 
that they involve the same emotions and in the same way. 
Actually exclamations and imperatives illustrate quite dis¬ 
tinct kinds of meaning. 

That the distinctness of these two models is not nouced 
has led to some confusion when they are applied to ethical 
sentences. A comparison between exclamations and evalua¬ 
tions might well be helpful, for both seem to^ involve 
attitudes in some way. But to compare exclamations and 
Judgments of obligation is not so helpful, for c.xclamations 
have only a very indirect relevance to action. In this respect 
imperatives seem more analogous to judgments of obliga¬ 
tion. One cannot take imperatives as his model for evalua¬ 
tions, however; for while imperatives arc limited to possible 
actions, evaluations can be made of objects as well as acts. 
The end result of the identification of exclamation and 
imperative is the failure to distinguish judgment of value 
from judgment of obligation. As I shall try to show Later, 
these tu'o kinds of ethical sentence have verj' different kinds 
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of meaning. This important distinction between value and 
obligation has been obscured by the way in which the 
emotivist uses his models. 

Even if the emotivist used his models more carefully, they 
would still be inadequate. Suppose that evaluations are 
interpreted in terms of exdamations only. To do this sug¬ 
gests that the key to evaluation is the notion of ventmg or 
releasing emotion, but this distorts evaluations in two ways. 
For one thing, this suggests that in evaluation we feel 
strongly and that we allow the agitation in our soul to 
escape through our verbal expre^ion. Now at times we are 
very excited over moral issues, but more often value judg¬ 
ment is as calm and deliberate as any other form of judg¬ 
ment. The real relevance of attitudes for evaluation is not 
their emotional strength, but their character of being for or 
against their objects. The model which he chooses tempts 
the emotivist to neglect this pro-con aspect and to over¬ 
emphasize the emotional one. For another thing, the emo- 
tivist’s model neglects one imponant feature of evaluation. 
Expression is a matter of tiic relation of the language used 
to that within the speaker which it expresses; venting is a 
relation between verbal utterance and speaker. But in 
evaluation the important relation is not so much that be¬ 
tween language and speaker as that between language and 
object. Evaluations arc about their objects in a more im¬ 
portant way than exclamations are about anything, “Damn” 
may be shouted at a man, but it is not predicated of the 
man as evil” might be. Concentration upon the sentence 
as expressing the speaker’s feelings obscures the fact that 
c cr^ of evaluation lies in what the sentence says about 
the object evaluated. 

. suppose that imperatives are taken as models of 

)udgmcnts of obligation and not evaluations. Still, it docs 
not make sense to now tcU someone to do sometliing in 
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the past, but judgments of obligation can be in the past 
tense without any straining of their meaning. If the two 
have fundamentally the same sort of meaning, it would be 
a mystery why only one of them becomes senseless in 
the past tense. Moreover, imperatives seem peculiarly^ at 
home in the second person, but judgments of obligation 
have no more affinity for one person than any other. One 
suspects that this difference reflects some distinction of 
meaning obscured by the model which the emotivist chooses. 
On the whole, then, the models which the emotivist uses 
to enlighten ethical language confuse as much as they 
clarify. The emotive theory of meaning does not supply us 
with an adequate interpretation of the meaning of ethical 
sentences. 

6. Objective Validity 

The point at which I find the emotivist interpretation of 
ethical sentences most objectionable is that at which it 
denies that ethical sentences can have any objective validity. 
Ethical sentences seem to be true or false; we commonly 
speak of them as true or false. Why does the emotivist deny 
their objectivity? It is because he is convinced that they 
express attitudes. Since attitudes are personal and non- 
rational, the sentences which put them into words must be 
equally nonrational. This assumption that attitudes, because 
of their very nature, can have no objective validity is a 
common one. Those who stoutly maintain the objectivity 
of ethical judgments feel bound to deny that they exp^s 
attitudes; those who have come to the conclusion that 
ethical judgments express attitudes feel that they must deny 
their objectivity. In spite of the fact that this assumption 
is so common, I vdsh to challenge it. My fourth major 
objection to the emotive theory of ethics is that it mis- 
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takenly assumes that attitudes arc not subject to rational 

criticism. - . 

(i) It is often pointed out that attitudes have detinite 
psychological causes. We explain his hate for the Germans 
by the fact that his mother and father were killed^ m a 
concentration camp; we realize that her infatuation is t c 
result of sexual attraction. Our altitudes^ like physiologi ^ 
reactions, are the product of the organism reacting to its 
environment. 

I would not deny that attitudes have such causes; I only 
point out that beUefs do also. My Icnowledge of geography 
was caused by my teacher and my beliefs about economics 
were absorbed uncritically from the newspapers. The fact 
that beUefs have causes, however, does not alter the fact 
that they are subject to rational criticism, ^^^^y should the 
psychological origin of attitudes destroy their rationality? 

(z) We feel love or hate, approval or disapproval; atti¬ 
tudes are to be classed with our feelings. But feelings, such 
as hunger or pain, are no more true or false than the mere 
sensation of redness is; where there b no cognitive reference 
beyond the pure datura, the question of validity cannot 
arise. Feelings, and thus attitudes, are below the level of 
objecrive validity. 

Now in one sense attitudes are indeed feelings; they are 
felt and our awareness of them b immediate. But it does not 
follow that attitudes are feelings in the sense that pain and 
the sei^ation of red are. Attitudes are not self-contained 
states of consciousness; rather they refer beyond themselves 
to their objects. Attitudes are felt toward or about some- 
t mg. We cannot, therefore, deny their objectivity on the 
grounds that they do not refer beyond the momentary 
given. ^ 

(3) The emorivists have taken exclamations as a prime 
example of emotive mearang. Now “hurrah” seems to be 
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a way of letting off emotional steam. This w.is suggested 
to the emotivists that the attitudes expressed in emotive lan¬ 
guage are agitations or commotions within the soul. Atti¬ 
tudes may, of course, be emotions; but they need not be. 
Emotions, in the sense that is relevant here, .are agitations 
of the spirit wliich are felt intensely. The definitive trait of 
attitudes is not their emotional intensity, but their character 
of being for or against their objects. Thus it is a mistake to 
think of attitudes as essentially mental commotions. An 
attitude may or may not be emotional. 

But even if attitudes were always emotional, this need not 
destroy their objective validity. Emotions are relatively 
intense feelings which are apt to be disturbing; they arc 
often so disturbing that they sweep aside our critical 
faculties. They are blind and impetuous, are not deliberately 
felt, and may even destroy the capacity to deliberate. For 
this reason emotions are often branded as irrational, and 
so many of them are. But this is quite a different thing from 
being nonrational, for rational criticism is presupposed in 
branding the emotion irrational. To hold that emotion is 
irrational is to grant its objectivity, for only reason can 
determine what is contrary to reason. 

No doubt emotion often interferes with the exercise of 
reason and may override rational judgment. This is un¬ 
fortunate but logically irrelevant. The syllogism is not made 
invalid by the fact that many are too hurried to follow its 
reasoning; its validity remains to criticize their jumping to 
a conclusion. In emotion also the validity may remain to 
brand the impulsive attitude as irrational. Terror, for ex¬ 
ample, might be unjustified when there is no danger. If 
emotions may claim objectivity, so might attitudes. 

(4) It is a commonly accepted maxim that there is no 
disputing about tastes. If we can get to the bottom of this 
saying, we shall realize what tempts people to treat attitudes 
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as beyond rational argument. For one thing, it is often diffi¬ 
cult to make the grounds of onc*s judgment of taste explicit. 
The taste of a wine is so simple that it defies description; it 
is just this taste, and its flavor cannot be captured in words. 

It is the flavor which justifies my lilting the wine, but I 
cannot convey this unique and unanalyzablc taste in my 
words. What, then, can I say to justify my lilting this \vine? 
The reason I have for my liking is what I taste when I sip 
the wine, but I cannot state this reason to others or even to 
myself. As another example take my dislike of a certain 
painting. Here the given is no longer too simple to be 
described. I can, in fact, make many true descriptive judg¬ 
ments about what I see when I look at the painting. Yet 
these are all abstract and indeterminate in comparison to the 
rich concreteness of the visual presentation. I cannot catch 
its sensuous fullness and complex structure in words. Here 
again it is impossible for me to formulate in language the 
grounds of my attitude. Yet this does not prove that I have 
no grounds, that my judgment is beyond reason. One may 
have reasons which he cannot give; some reasoning starts 
with premises which escape formulation. This in no way 
destroys the objective validity of one’s judgment, although 
it makes verbal defense of it impossible. Dispute, which 
must^ use language as a medium, becomes useless. But 
validity remains, for one can still directly confront the 
experience of sipping the wine or seeing the painting. 

Another^ factor which makes us less willing to dispute 
over questions of taste is that we are unsure of our own 
opimons in such matters. When we are unsure of our 
^ ^ents of taste, we insist upon their correctness less 
nnly. We are not fully convinced that our iudffments of 
taste are correct. When we turn to others for corroboration, 
we hnd that often they are either of the opposite opinion 
or without any fixed opinion at all. We remember hoW 
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frequently we have changed our minds in the past about 
questions of taste. We find it difficult or impossible to find 
convincing evidence for our judgments. For all these reasons 
we relax our claim to objectivity, but this docs not destroy 
the genuineness of tlie claim. The fact that it is hard to 
know which opinion is right makes dogmatic assertion ir¬ 
rational, but it does not sitow that no opinion is riglit. In fact, 
we can be in doubt over the correctness of any judgment 
only when the question of correctness remains. Tolerance 
may well replace dispute when tentative conclusions are 
all that is possible. But even tentative conclusions arc arrived 
at and criticizablc by reason. 

Finally, we find by bitter experience that dispute over 
matters of taste is ineffective. We talk ourselves blue in the 
face, and still our obstinate friends refuse to agree with us. 
Since argument proves unable to settle differences of 
opinion in this area, we stop wasting our efforts in such an 
idle and ineffective use of words. I would not wish to deny 
that it is often practically foolish to dispute about questions 
of taste; what I do deny is that this proves that there is 
no distinction between right and wrong here. One judgment 
may remain right even though we c,annot reach agreement 
upon which it is. Agreement is not the basis of our knowl¬ 
edge of which opinion is correct; rather agreement pre¬ 
supposes individual judgment upon the correct opinion. 
Each person must judge in the light of the evidence. Agree¬ 
ment is the product, not the premise, of such reasoning. 
Thus the fact that disagreement cannot be resolved does 
not show that there is no correct or incorrect opinion; on 
the contrary, disagreement is genuine only when it is a 
difference of opinion over which of the two judgments is 
the right one. 

We are inclined to say that there is no disputing about 
questions of taste because in these matters we are often 
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unable to state the reasons for our judgments, our own un¬ 
certainty makes us reduce our claim to correctness, an 
discussion proves unable to arrive at agreement. We have 
seen that none of these factors proves that the distinction 
of correct and incorrect does not apply to judgments o 
taste. Neither will analogous considerations prove that 
attitudes have no objective validity. 

( 5 ) Perhaps the fact that attitudes are genuinely right or 
wrong comes out most clearly in our experience of changing 
our minds. 1 decide that 1 really dislike the profession which 
1 once thought that 1 loved, or I come to respect the man 
whom I once despised. Such a change is not merely a 
transformation, but a reversal. As 1 grow older I change my 
height. Yet my new inches do not disprove my old height 
or lead me to conclude that 1 was mistaken to be so short 
before. When one changes one’s mind, however, the new 
state of mind forces one to condemn the old one. When 
one arrives at a new attitude, his old attitude is not merely 
replaced, but it is also judged to have been incorrect. 

This is not true even of all mental states. Suppose that I 
become hungry after a big meal. I would not say that my 
hunger was wrong to come upon me so early, nor would its 
disappearance upon talking a short nap show that it had been 
mistaken. But my changes in attitude are often of exactly this 
nature; additional experience may lead me to conclude that 
an attitude 1 once held was mistaken. It is in the experience 
of realizing that our past attitudes have sometimes been 
mistaken that we recognize the claim to objective validity 
which attitudes possess. 

( 6 ) It is often claimed that, while the experience to which 
1 refer IS genuine, my interpretation of it is incorrect. When 
1 tlccide that I was wrong to love Mary, it is not that I find 
my attitude to have been mistaken; rather I find that my 
beliefs about her were false. Perhaps I discovered that her 
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bank account w-as not as large as she liad Iiintcd or that she 
did not make quite such good pics as licr mother had led 
me to believe. In any case, my attitude was mistaken only in 
the loose sense that it presupposed mistaken beliefs. 

No doubt mistakes in attitudes often are the result of 
erroneous beliefs. I may have loved Mary because I thought 
that she was a good cook. In this case the error in my 
attitude is obviou.sly b.ised upon that in my belief, and my 
attitude will change as soon as I taste her cooking. There arc 
times, however, when I come to the conclusion that my 
attitude has been mistaken without discovering any mis¬ 
taken belief. It is quite possible that I loved Mary without 
believing that she was a good cook and yet changed my 
attitude when I first tasted her loathsome pics. Here it is 
the attitude itself which was mistaken, for no error in belief 
tvas present. 

It might be objected that the belief must have been at 
least presupposed by the attitude or the attitude would not 
have been affected by the quality of Mary’s cooking. But 
in what sense Wiis the belief presupposed.’ It cannot have 
been logically presupposed, for to admit this would be to 
grant my point that attitudes are subject to rational criti¬ 
cism. Perhaps the belief was presupposed in the sense that 
it was implicit within the attitude; to love Mary includes 
believing, in a confused way, that she is a good cook. 

It seems to me that it is very misleading to talk as though 
I must have believed in Mary’s culinary skill all along. By 
the ordinary criteria of believing, I need have no such belief. 

I mighr not have been conscious of this belief. If asked to 
justify my attitude, I might not have given this belief as a 
reason to support it. If asked to describe Mary, I might not 
have mentioned her abilities as a cook. If asked whether she 
was a good cook, I might even have answered that I did 
not know. (To such a question I would be tempted to reply 
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that, after all, I cannot be expected to think of everything. 
Yet this is precisely what is required by the theory m 
question.) Finally, I might greet my discovery that her 
cooking was unspeakably poor with disappointment but 
without surprise. By what right, then, does one suggest 
that I must have had the belief or my attitude would not 
have changed? We should reject the theory that attitudes 
are corrigible only through Ae beliefs which accompany 
them. More plausible is the view that attitudes may them¬ 
selves be right or wrong. 

( 7 ) The need to deny validity to attitudes comes partly 
from an unfortunately narrow concept of validity. We all 
recognize that statements which are empirically true or false 
are objectively valid. It is clear that descriptive correspond¬ 
ence provides a criterion of correctness in all such assertions. 
Moreover, we soon come to realize that the standards of 
vali(hty extend beyond the boundaries of descriptive truth. 
An inference may be valid even when it moves from false 
premises to false conclusion. Also, the standards of validity 
ripply ro abstract deductive systems quite independently 
of any considerations of descriptive truth. Almost everyone 
wtmld be walling to grant that empirical description and 
dcducuve logic possess genuine validity. We feel at home 
with these and are confident that they can be trusted; in 
these areas there are generally recognized methods of deter- 
mining truth or error. Most people agree that we can justifi- 
^ ^ whatever can be immediately seen to be 

crapmctdly true or which can be deduced from such 
premises. 

wfr^rri’u'f'' ""i' ''°'d that this is all that 

tAvn «:i-nnflT I and dcduction arc our only 

can claim * * 1 belief; whatever goes beyond them 
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manner which deduction will not justify; it is precisely here 
that the problem of induction arises. I wish to suggest tliat 
inductive extrapolation docs give us knowledge; past ex¬ 
perience docs give us good, although not conclusive, reason 
to believe that the sun will rise tomorrow. That inductive 
inference is valid is recognized noncmpirically in just the 
same way that the validity of deduction is perceived. This 
step of admitting that valid inference extends beyond de¬ 
duction is the big one; the limits of validity are now open 
rather than closed. 

However, the big step is not the only step. Both deduc¬ 
tion and induction are formal in character. The validity of 
the reasoning is independent of the subject-matter and 
depends only upon the form of argument used. Thus the 
correctness of the argument depends solely upon the use 
of certain logical constants and can be tested by a formu¬ 
lated criterion or schema. It would be convenient if all valid 
reasoning were formal, but this is not so. Science involves 
more than extrapolation. It does not rest content with infer¬ 
ence from experienced instances to additional instances of 
the same nature; it also embodies explanatory hypotheses. 
These integrate the phenomena into systems of thought by 
reducing the many experienced and predicted iacts to cer¬ 
tain fundamental categories or models. Explanatory reason¬ 
ing argues from the facts to be explained to the hypothesis 
which renders them intelligible. This reasoning is just as 
valid as deduction and induction and is knosvn to be cogent 
in the same way. Yet it differs from these other modes of 
reasoning in being nonformal. 

We must be careful not to deny that any sort of argu¬ 
ment is genuine reasoning because it does not lit our pre¬ 
conceptions of what reasoning should be. Some would limit 
valid reasoning to deduction. Others would admit induction 
as well but would limit rational inference to arguments 
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which can be formalized. It seems to me that neither limita¬ 
tion can be maintained. The fact that attitudes cannot be 
deduced from descriptions of the given or that there is no 
formal mode of reasoning which will justify them, there¬ 
fore, does not prove that they arc without objective validity. 
Once we have realized how various arc the forms wluch 
reasoning takes, we can accept the idea that attitudes might 
be rationally grounded also. 

( 8 ) That this is the case is supported by the fact that 
we distinguish between rational and irrational attitudes in 
everyday speech. Attitudes arc frequently thought to be 
appropriate or inappropriate, suitable or unsuitable. Respect 
is suitable to an upright man, but is most inappropriate 
towards a scoundrel. It is sensible to like pleasure but quite 
irrational to desire pain. Since we ordinarily recognize the 
possibility of rational critidsm of our attitudes, we at least 
assume that they have objectivity. 

( 9 ) The last and crucial argument to show that attitudes 
are rational is that there are reasons for and against them. 
Their correctness or incorrectness is shown by the fact that 
there are considerations relevant to their rational justifica¬ 
tion. That Mary is a poor cook is a reason for not loving her. 
That John enjoys hurting animals is a good reason iot 
isapproving of him. The rationality of attitudes is shown 
y the existence of considerations by which they may be 
rationally criticized. 

argument is, perhaps, a bit misleading. I 
can hardly claim to prove the validity of attitudes; I can 


only appeal to the reader’ 


s own sense of their objectivity* 

weaken 


I contend that there are grounds which s 
attitu es. \Vhcther or not my claim is correct can be deter¬ 
mined only be each individual’s reason. It is to the reason 
^ “PP”'- rational matters that is aU 
one can do; fortunately it is all one need do. When I reflect 
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upon the considerations which might be said to be relevant 
to this or that attitude, it seems to me that they are genuine 
reasons. All those whose reflections indicate the same thing 
must agree with me that attitudes have a genuine claim to 
objective validity. To recognize this is to give up the as¬ 
sumption which the emotivists accept as so obvious that it 
requires little support and which I have been arguing against 
at such length. 

7 . Recapitulation 

The question to which I have been trying to find a satis¬ 
factory answer is “What do ethical sentences mean?” Both 
ethical naturalism and ethical intuitionism assumed that in 
one way or another their meaning must be descriptive. But 
challenging this preconception the emotive theory of ethics 
marks a sharp break with past theories of language. It un¬ 
derlines the need for a wider concept of meaning and new 
methods of semantical analysis. In these ways it prepares 
the way for a deeper understanding of the language of 
ethics. 

At the same time, the emotive theory of ethics does not 
itself give us this fuller understanding of ethical language. 
The more obvious lines of reasoning, at least, do not com¬ 
pel one to interpret ethical sentences emotively. The basic 
dichotomy of cognitive vs. emotive meaning is too simple 
to tell us very much about ethical language. The models 
which the emotive theory uses obscure more than they 
clarify. And one cannot assume that ethical sentences have 
no objective validity simply because they express attitudes, 
lu short, the emotive theory of ethics does not give us an 
adequate interpretation of the meaning of ethical sentences. 
Can we find some other approach which will do greater 
jusricc to the complexity of ordinary language? 
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V\hat do etiucal sentences mean?” Ethical naturalism 
holds that ethical sentences ate essentially empirical de¬ 
scriptions. Ethical intuidonism maintains that they are de- 
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put them into any of these categories, for they all insist 
that all three of these answers are inadequate. 

Nor would it be quite accurate to say that these philoso¬ 
phers present one more answer to our central question. 
Although each has something to say in answer to our ques¬ 
tion, they do not agree on what kind of meaning ethical 
sentences do possess. Hampshire seems to locate the char¬ 
acteristically ethical use of language in its quasi-imperative 
force. Hart argues that the language of ascription is not 
unlike certain legal terminology. Urmson points out that 
value words are similar to grading words in certain re¬ 
spects. MacDonald uses the language of ceremonials and 
rituals as her model of ethical language. For Toulmin 
ethical sentences mold our attitudes and actions into a 
social harmony. Hare locates the central use of ethical 
sentences in their prescriptiveness. Nowell-Smith hints at 
several uses of ethical sentences, although he relates them 
all to the context of choice. Baier claims that ethical sen¬ 
tences declare which action is supported by the best rea¬ 
sons. Clearly there is no party l^e here. Although these 
various interpretations of ethical sentences are not always 
incompatible with one another, they can hardly be said 
to represent a single theory of the nature of ethical 
language. 

At the same time, it would be a mistake to regard these 
various positions as entirely unrelated. Although their an¬ 
swers to our central question differ, their approach is the 
same. They do not agree on what land of meaning ethical 
sentences have, but they do agree on how the problem of 
ethical language should be attacked. Perhaps it would not 
be unfair to label this way of attacking the analysis of 
ethical sentences the ordinary-language approach to ethics. 
In this chapter I shall be concerned both with the pre- 
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suppositions which lie behind the approach and with its 
current results. 


I. Principal Presiippositiom 


Since those who employ this approach usually do not 
jrinciples which underlie their practice, I i 


[ shall 


explain the principles which underlie their practice, * — 
take some pains to make them explicit. Probably the de¬ 
fining presupposition is the thesis that ethical sentences 
have a meaning all their own. In fact, this approach might 
well borrow the motto of Prindpia Ethica: “Everything 
is what it is, and not another thing.” For Moore this implies 
that the property of goodness cannot be reduced to any 
other property. The ordinary-language approach might 
construe the same motto as condemning any attempt to 
reduce ethical sentences to any other kind of sentence. 
The meaning of ethical sentences is the ethical use of 
language, and not another use of language. 

As exemplified in the writings of those who practice the 
or^ary-language approach, this presupposition is essen- 
u y negative. It does not tell us what the ethical use of 
anguage is. We have seen that those who accept this ap¬ 
proach do not agree on any single theory about the nature 
of ethical sentences. They do agree, however, that ethical 
sentences are neither empirical descriptions, nor nonem- 
pmwl desenpuons, nor emotive utterances. The real point 
then, lies in rejecting ethical naturalism, 
ethical mtuitiomsm, and the emotive theory of ethics, 
others defining presupposition are several 

usein'thpT ^ that the meaning of a word is its 

nated wlrlT ^^oucept of meaning, which origi' 

hy t Z s«nis to be taken for granted 

b I tnis slogan, to judge by its use, is twofold. 
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Words have many uses, and each use involves many as¬ 
pects. The ordinary-language approach to language is 
doubly pluralistic. 

There are many distinct kinds of meaning. It is a mis¬ 
take to try to reduce all language to one favorite model, 
such as the combination of names or empirical prediction. 
Words can be used for very different purposes: to record 
information, to cause action, to create delightful sounds, 
to release emotions, to fill awkward gaps in the conversa¬ 
tion, to make promises, and so forth. Even the scientist 
does not use observation reports, mathematical principles, 
and scientific theories in the same way. These various uses 
are radically diverse and need not have anything in com¬ 
mon. Moreover, the multiplicity of the uses of language 
is essential to its nature as an instrument in the many ac¬ 
tivities of living. 

To complicate matters further, any single use of a word 
involves a wide variety of factors. The study of meaning 
cannot limit itself to the mental pictures which are as¬ 
sumed to accompany our use of words. Nor can it think 
of words exclusively as names of properties. Nor can it 
assume that all words are signs of objects. One cannot 
even take it for granted that the method of verification is 
the only relevant feature of a sentence. All of these theories 
oversimplify the meaning words possess. Actually the 
meaning of a word includes every feature of the way in 
which the word is used. The tone of voice, facial expres¬ 
sion, or accompanying gesture may be just as important 
for understanding language as anything else. To grasp the 
use of a word we must know everything about the situa¬ 
tion in which the word is used and how the word functions 
in that situation. Qearly a great many things enter into 
the meaning of a word. 

It is this general presupposition that the meaning of any 
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word is its use in the language which obviously suggests 
the ordinary language approach to ethics. If words have 
many different uses, it is likely that ethical words have 
their own special use. Thus the view that ethical sentences 
have a meaning all their own is derived from a general 
conception of the nature of language. It follows that to 
treat ethical language as a peculiar sort of description or 
emotive utterance is just a special case of the more general 
attempt to reduce all words to one preconceived pattern. 

A second presupposition associated with the ordinary- 
language approach is that the only effective way to analyze 
the meaning of a word or sentence is to describe its use 
in detail. If everything involved in the use of a word is 
included in its meaning, clearly all these tilings must be 
contained in any analysis of the word’s meaning. We come 
to understand what a word means by noticing how it is 
used and then setting down what we have noticed in an 
orderly fashion. We would notice what Idnds of situation 
the word is used in, what fadal expressions and gestures 
accompany its use, how the hearers react to it, the grammar 
of the sentences in which it appears, how (or whether) 
the speaker justifies his use of the word, what other ex¬ 
pressions are taken as synonymous, and so so. Obviously 
any sue analysis would be exceedingly detailed and 
concrete. °' 


respect, among others, the analyses required by 
Ti5r!nnc approach differ from ordinary defi- 
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who is already familiar with it. The philosopher does not 
need help in learning his language so much as in under¬ 
standing more fully the language he has learned long ago. 

Philosophical definitions were traditionally conceived 
of as analyses of the essence of the class named by the 
definiendum. But if we reject the notion that all words are 
names, this type of definition has a restricted applicability 
at best. This method would seem particularly unpromising 
in ethics, for the peculiarities of ethical words strongly 
suggest that they are not merely class names. Moreover, 
this type of definition is rather too Platonic for those who 
have taken Wittgenstein seriously. Even a word which 
does refer to a class need not stand for some essence shared 
by all members of that class; the word may stand for a 
family resemblance instead. 

More recently, philosophical definitions have been in¬ 
terpreted as stating an equivalence of meaning bettveen two 
linguistic expressions. The word to be defined is simply 
equated with some clearer e.xpression which could be sub¬ 
stituted for it without loss of meaning. This technique can 
be helpful in clarifying certain words; an obscure expres¬ 
sion can sometimes be replaced by a more intelligible one. 
In every such case, however, the original expression is 
analyzed into another expression of the same kind; for if 
the definiens had a different linguistic use, it would not be 
synonymous with the definiendum. This method, there¬ 
fore, cannot be used to clarify the meaning of an entire 
class of words of a given kind, for it always requires that 
one understand at least some words in the class. In par¬ 
ticular, it throws no light on the Wiiys in which one kind 
of word differs from another, and it is here that philosophical 
problems arise. It would appear that none of the standard 
types of definition arc much help for philosophical purposes. 

I have been assuming that the purpose of a definition 
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is to explain what we normally mean by some word. It 
might be contended, however, that the real purpose of a. 
philosophical definition, as opposed to a dictionary defi¬ 
nition, is not to report linguistic usage. There would be 
no point in a definition which faithfully reproduced all 
the vagueness and ambiguity of ordinary language. The 
true virtue of any method of definition is to give a new 
and clearer meaning to the word defined. In effect, phil' 
osophical definitions substitute a new and more precise 
language for our inadequate everyday language. 

The proposal that we can best attain clarity by con¬ 
structing a more ideal language is rejected by the prO" 
ponents of the ordinary-language approach. In fact, it is 
from their insistence that philosophy should not attempt 
m replace our ordinary language with a more perfect sub¬ 
stitute that my label for this group is derived. It is not that 
they see anything wrong with precise language. Such 
technical language is helpful, and even indispensable, fot 
certain purposes. What is the purpose of this ideal philo¬ 
sophical language? Presumably to help us solve our phil¬ 
osophical problems. But since philosophical problems arise 
out of our everyday use of language, any technical phil¬ 
osophical jargon will prove useless. If it cannot serve the 
purposes for which we use our ordinary language, it 'vill 
be no true substitute for it. We will have to continue to 
use our everyday language for the purposes of everyday 
living, and th^c old philosophical problems will continue 
language does fulfill our everyday 
reproduce in new forms the 
pcally distressing fatures of our everyday language; 
Beside ti linguistic expression reflects its use. 
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our everyday one? Therefore, we cannot hope to dispense 
with ordinary language as a whole. The real problem is 
not to replace ordinary language with a clearer one, but 
to become clearer about our language as it is. The only 
effective way to do this is through detailed descriptions 
of the ways in which words are actually used. 

A tliird presupposition associated with the ordinary- 
language approach is that ethical sentences have a logic 
all their own. This might seem to be simply a corollary 
of the definitive thesis of this approach. Positivists, prag¬ 
matists, and otlier analysts have taught us to recognize that 
meaning and verification are intimately connected. If ethi¬ 
cal sentences have a meaning all their own, it would seem 
to follow necessarily that they have a logic all their own 
as well. At times this transition does seem to be taken as 
so obvious that it needs no justification. 

It would be quite possible, however, to make exactly 
the opposite inference. If ethical sentences have a meaning 
all their own, they cannot be either empirical descriptions 
or analytic propositions. Thus they cannot be established 
either by empirical verification or by logical analysis. 
Since these are the only two ways of rationally justifying 
statements, they cannot have any claim to objective va¬ 
lidity. In short, the discovery that ethical language has 
certain peculiarities which set it off from the language of 
empirical science and mathematics might be taken to imply 
that there can be no logic of ethical sentences. Stevenson, 
for example, has argued that specifically ethical “reason¬ 
ing” is not strictly logical at all. 

This is precisely the conclusion which the ordinary lan¬ 
guage approach denies. The fact that ethical sentences 
have a meaning all their own does indeed imply that they 
cannot be verified in the same way that scientific sentences 
can. It need not imply, however, that they are beyond all 
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rarioaal criticism. Even in the case of exclamations and 
imperatives, which no one would dream of considering 
true or false, there is a distinction between the correct 
and the incorrect use of language. To shout “hurrah 
when one breaks his leg is not only odd but, to borrow 
an expression used in a related context, linguistically odd. 
Similarly there is a real difference between the legitimate 
and illegitimate use of an ethical sentence, There are cer¬ 
tain criteria which objectively determine when a given 
ethical expression can be correctly used. One of the 
criteria for the use of ethical sentences is that the speaker 
can justify his utterance. It is possible to give reasons for 
and a^inst ethical statements. This process of justification 
is quite different from, but no less objective than, th^ 
special logics of deductive and inductive argument. In this 
sense ethical language has a logic all its own. 

^ These seem to me to be the most important presuppO" 
sitions of the ordinary language approach to ethics. The 
definitiye thesis is that ethical sentences have a meaning 
all their own. Assodatcd with this insistence upon the 
^onomy of ethical language are certain other assertions. 
Tne mea^g of a word is its use in the language. The only 
p 1 osophically effective way to analyze the meaning of 
a word IS to describe its use in detail. Finally, ethical sen¬ 
tences have a logic all their own. Together these presup¬ 
positions constitute a theoretical framework which de- 
ermines the way in which the problem of the meaning 


of ethical 
The ir 


sentences is to be attacked. 


thf r». these presuppositions seem to He in 

rcdul Do not try to 

hate Ln language. Do not 

hone tneanW is. Do not 

S^e thtrT “'5^ ‘’y definition or translation. Do not 
^e that there ate no objective standards for the justi- 
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fication of nonscientific statements. Like the ten com¬ 
mandments, these injunctions seem to be predominantly 
negative, but perhaps we can see one positive suggestion 
in this approach. If you wish to resolve your philosophical 
problems about the nature of ethical language, describe 
the way these sentences are actually used. The ordinary- 
language approach to ethics consists of following these 
recommendations. 

My own approach to the problem of the meaning of 
ethical language is along similar lines. My objections to 
the ordinary-language movement are not so much to its 
approach as to the philosophical position by which this 
approach is justified. If properly understood, these rec¬ 
ommendations constitute excellent advice to anyone in¬ 
vestigating the meaning of ethical sentences. It does not 
seem to me, however, that they have generally been un¬ 
derstood correctly. This is probably because of a certain 
lack of clarity in the presuppositions that lie behind the 
ordinary language approach. When this approach is put 
into practice, therefore, the inadequacy of its presupposi¬ 
tions is reflected in the unsatisfactory nature of its results. 
I shall try to explain why I object to these presuppositions 
and where they lead one astray. 


2. The Ethical Use of Language 

Let us begin with the central presupposition of the 
ordinary-language approach, the principle that ethical sen¬ 
tences have a meaning all their own. At times this seems 
to be interpreted as asserting that the meaning of ethical 
sentences is the ethical use of language and not another 
use of language. On this interpretation the principle is 
almost tautological. Of course the ethical use of language 
must not be confused with any noncthical use of language. 
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This is simply a special case of the logical principle^that 
P and non-P, in this case “ethical” and “nonethical, ar® 
logical contradictories. It is obviously a mistake to try to 
reduce ethical sentences to some kind of nonethical sen- 


Those who practice the ordinary language approach 
agree that ethical naturalism, ethical intuitionism, and the 
emotive theory of ethics all make this obvious mistake. 
But axe these theories so obviously mistaken? The ethic^ 
naturalist stoutly maintains that ethical sentences do m 
fact provide empirical descriptions. The ethical intuitionist 
contends that ethical sentences predicate certain nonnatural 
characteristics of objects or acts. The emotivist argues that 
the characteristically ethical use of language is to evince 
and evoke emotions. Before these suggested analyses can 
be ruled out, it must be shown in detail that these uses of 
language are in fact nonethical. To assume without prpof 
that these theories reduce ethical language to nonethical 
language is to beg the question of which uses of language 
are genuinely ethical. 

ordinary-language approach is, then, faced with a 
mildly embarrassing dilemma. If its central presupposition 
is mte^reted as asserting only that ethical language is not 
nonethical language, then it is obviously tautological and 
requires no defense. The rejection of existing theories of 
ethical language cannot, however, be justified solely by 
appeaUng to such a tautology. To the degree that the 
|>rmciple is obrious it is also empty. If the principle is 
SnT sentences do not have 

then it becomes strong 
and Ae p naturalism, ethical inmitionisin. 

it is no r however. 

Lwtis It requires a good deal of 

analysis and argument to show exactly which uses of 
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language are ethical and which are not. While the more 
responsible practitioners of the ordinary-language ap¬ 
proach have attempted to show in detail why ethical 
sentences cannot be empirical descriptions, nonempirical 
descriptions, or emotive utterances, others seem to con¬ 
sider this too obvious to call for any reasoned justification. 
The principle that ethical sentences have a meaning all 
their own is an excellent motto, but it is no substitute for 
philosophical argument. As long as the precise meaning of 
this principle remains unclear, it null remain an invitation 
to dogmatism. 

Qearly one should not confuse the ethical use of words 
with any nonethical use of language. In this sense, at least, 
ethical words do have a meaning all their own. But does 
this imply that all ethical words have the same kind of 
meaning? To speak of the ethical use of words strongly 
suggests that there is one and only one linguistic funcrion 
which ethical words can properly fulfill. I believe that in 
fact ethical words have several distinct uses, although they 
may be related by some sort of family resemblance. This 
possibility that the language of ethics performs several 
functions is, in fact, strongly suggested by the linguistic 
pluralism which the ordinary-language approach accepts. 
Although there is nothing in the ordinary-language ap¬ 
proach which requires th.at all ethical sentences have the 
same kind of meaning, some of its representatives, such as 
Toulmin and Hare, seem to assume that there is only one 
use of language which is truly ethical. We must be careful 
not to overemphasize the “a” when we assert that etliical 
sentences have a meaning all their own, 

AVe must also be careful about stressing “all their own.” 
Obviously it would be a mistake to reduce the ethical use 
of language to any nonethical use; but it would also be a 
mistake to assume too quickly that a given use is non- 
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ethical. The claim that ethical sentences cannot be em¬ 
pirical descriptions, nonnatural descriptions, or emotive 
utterances must be defended in detail. The problem is 
complicated by the fact that there may be several cthica 
uses of language and that there certainly arc many non- 
ethical uses of language. Can we be sure that none of these 
many uses of language is ever shared by any species or 
ethical sentence and some species of nonethical sentence. 
Perhaps etlucal sentences do not all have a meaning 
their own. 


In short, if the presupposition that ethical sentences 
have a meaning all their own is to have any point, it must 
draw some distincrion between the ethical use or uses and 
the nonethical uses of language. How can the ordinary 
language approach enable us to distinguish ethical from 
nonethical uses of language? The easy way, of course, 
would be to propose a stipulative definition for “ethical 
use of language.” But this would hardly settle anythingi 
for the naturalist, intuitionist, and emotivist could each 
propose his own definition. 


Another way would be to appeal to our language sense- 
Smee we already know ordinary language, we must 
the difference between ethical words and nonethical 
words. Certdnly, We know very well when to use words 
u and “ought” and when not to use 

them But tins is not the problem. Knowing how to use 
words is not at all the same as knowing what we are 
omg when we use them. The problem is to establish a 
theoty about the nature of ethical language. Apparently 
our l^guage sense is not much help here, for naturalists, 
mtumomsts, and emotivists continue to disagree. Their 
lan^age sense does not tell them that they are aU mistaken. 

language will not enable 
agree about the essence of ethical language, perhaps 
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it will help us to recognize some examples of it. By avoid¬ 
ing borderline instances we might be able to agree that a 
few sample sentences were fairly typical of ethical lan¬ 
guage. It would be convenient if we could also collect a 
representative group of sentences which were admittedly 
nonethical. This would give us some ordinary language to 
approach in the approved manner. We could describe in 
detail exactly how each of these sentences is used, and 
possibly we could draw some conclusions about the na¬ 
ture of the distinction between ethical and nonethical lan¬ 
guage. Personally, I would endorse such a program whole¬ 
heartedly. This appears to me to be an excellent way to 
approach the problem of the nature of ethical language. 

Unfortunately, this program does not seem to have 
been carried out by the representatives of the ordinary- 
language approach. As a rule, the exponents of this ap¬ 
proach fall into one of two groups. Some of them, like 
Hart and Urmson, restrict themselves to pointing out 
similarities between the use of one or a few ethical words 
and some other set of words. This limited analysis is cer¬ 
tainly legitimate and may be illuminating, but it does not 
help us to draw the distinction benveen ethical and non¬ 
ethical language in general. Others, like Toulmin and 
Hare, seem to approach the language of ethics with a fi.xed 
conception of its essence. Although Toulmin’s entire argu¬ 
ment in Reason in Ethics hinges on the assumption that the 
real function of ethical language is to harmonize the at¬ 
titudes and actions of individuals in such a way as to make 
society possible, he docs nor, as far .as I have been able to 
find, give any justification for this crucial assertion. Hare 
announces on the first page of The Language of Morals 
that “the function of moral principles is to guide conduct.” 
Although he docs present reasons to show that if ethical 
sentences are to guide conduct they must be similar to 
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imperatives in being prescriptive, he presents no reasons 
in support of his claim that they do in fact guide conduct. 

Probably Nowell-Smith comes closer than anyone c se 
to combining the virtues of both groups. He attempts to 
describe the various uses of ethical sentences in such a way 
as to clarify differences of meaning, and at the same tune 
he tries to show their relations in the total fabric of ethica 
language. Still, he does not actually carry out the program 
I outlined above. In his Ethics^ at least, he docs not derive 
his descriptions of the various uses of ethical language from 
a detailed examination of particular sentences in their con¬ 
crete situations of use. Moreover, he is so much aw^^ 
of the variety of ethical language that he never does give 
any clear statement of what makes it specifically ethical- 
Finally, he seems to assume without proof that in some 
unexplained way all ethical sentences function within the 
context of choice. 

As far as I have been able to discover, none of the rep¬ 
resentatives of the ordinary-language approach succeeds m 
explaining exactly what the ethical use of language is 
how it differs from the various nonethical uses of 
guage. Until this is done their insistence that ethical sen¬ 
tences have a meaning all their own remains somewhat 
empty. 


3. Meaning as Use 

Let us turn from the definitive thesis of the ordina^- 
an^age approach to those presuppositions associated with 
It. The first of these is that the meaning of a word is its 
use m the language. This principle has been widely used 
as a sort of slogan to warn us against the muddles in the 
accepted theories of meaning. Not every word, it is 
P in e out, IS the name of some object; in fact, genuine 
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names are relatively uncommon in our total vocabulary. 
One e.vplains very little by assuming that the language we 
utter is accompanied by a series of mental pictures. There 
are many kinds of sentence where it is not very helpful 
to ask for the method of verification. 

I agree that we need a concept of meaning which is 
wider than those repudiated by this slogan. My objection 
is that the slogan docs little to replace these rejected theo¬ 
ries with a more adequate conception of the nature of 
meaning. Certainly there is little to be gained by speaking 
of meanings as some sort of obscure entity hidden in the 
mind or in Plato’s heaven. But I cannot sec that it is much 
of an improvement to talk of the use of a word. What 
sort of an entity is a use, anyway? Perhaps I am being 
unfair in pushing the grammar of their slogan so far. To 
be sure, the representatives of the ordinary-language ap¬ 
proach talk and write about uses (or jobs or functions) 
of words, but this is only a manner of spealdng. They do 
not wish to imply that uses are endties of any sort. They 
insist that we must not think of a word and its use, but 
only of the word as used. Fine! Now please explain ex¬ 
actly what it is for a word to be used, what a person does 
with a word when he uses it. Unless this can be done, and 
so far it has not, the assertion that the meaning of a word 
is its use offers no positive insight into the nature of 
meaning. 

But surely the slogan that the meaning of a word is 
its use must have some positive content. Well, let’s see. It 
does claim that if we want to understand the meaning of 
some sentence we must not limit our attention to the 
method of verification or our mental pictures. But what 
else must we consider? We must take everything about 
the use of the sentence into consideration. Until we know 
what a use really is, however, we are hardly in a position 
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to know what is included in it. Is everything about the 
way the word is spoken and every feature of the speech 
situation relevant to the meaning of the word? Then we 
should have to include the timbre of the speaker’s voice, 
the regional accent of the speaker, the color of his tic, the 
color of the hearer’s hair, and the exact time of day or 
night. Until we have some criterion for deciding precisely 
what is contained in the use of a word, we are not notice¬ 
ably helped by being admonished to consider everything 
included in that use. The tone of voice or facial expression, 
for example, may be important to the meaning of what is 
said. This is particularly true of exclamations. It is not so 
clear that they are important to the meaning of some 
statement like “the chair is green.” When should these be 
included in the meaning of what is said? 

Another implication of the slogan that the meaning 
a word is its use in the language is that language has many 
different uses. The very same words, it is said, can have 
several distinct uses on different, or even the same, occa¬ 
sion. To talk of the many distinct uses of language, how¬ 
ever, has little point unless we are told how to distinguish 
benveen different uses. Unfortunately, it is far from clear 
what makes two uses two instead of one. To take one of 
the simpler examples, under what conditions may we say 
that two sentences have different uses? Not simply when 
they are uttered by different speakers or at different times 
or m voices of a different pitch. What criterion would 
enable us to decide whether “Hurrah” and “I am over- 
pyed have the same or different uses? Hardly the mere 
tact that they seem to be saying different tilings, because 
o descriptive sentences can have the same use without 
^ disagreement over proposed defi- 
tl’ere is litde agree¬ 
ment over either synonymy of meaning or difference of 
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use. How, then, can we distinguish the different uses of 
langu.age? Unless the ordinary-language approach can offer 
some criterion of the distinctness of uses, there is little to 
be gained by insisting that language has many uses instead 
of just one use. 

One of the things which should be required of any ade¬ 
quate concept of meaning is that it be able to distinguish 
between meaningful and meaningless words and sentences. 
It should at least enable us to understand the difference be¬ 
tween significant language and meaningless sounds. Will the 
slogan that the meaning of a word is its use in the language 
do this? Presumably any sound or shape which has a use 
in any language would be meaningful. This would seem to 
imply that no sound would be meaningless, for the mere 
fact that the sound is made would show that it has some 
use. Or is using a sound more than merely uttering it? Until 
it is explained clearly what it is to use a word, one is not 
in a position to deny significance to any utterance at all. 
The view we are considering does, of course, require that 
the word have a use in the language. It might be possible 
to declare certain sounds meaningless on the grounds that 
they are not properly linguistic. But what is a language? If 
one defines language as meaningful sounds or shapes, we 
are right back where we started. We have learned nothing 
about what distinguishes language from what is not lan¬ 
guage, the meaningful from what is not meaningful. 

It seems to me that the principle that the meaning of a 
Word is its use in the language has only limited usefulness. 
In one respect the import of this presupposition is quite 
clear. It is obviously a repudiation of the previously accept¬ 
ed theories of meaning. It reminds us, helpfully I think, that 
sentences are not just combinations of names, verbalized 
mental pictures, or verifiable predictions. On the other 
hand, it does not offer any new theory of meaning to replace 
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these inadequate ones. It presents no positive concept of 
meaning clear enough to be very helpful. In fairness to t ose 
who espouse the ordinary language approach it must 
admitted that many of them do not pretend that this slogan 
is a theory of meaning. Wingenstcin, from whom they 
borrowed their slogan, explicitly disclaimed any intention 
of defining the essence of language or of meaning. I cannot 
refrain from adding, however, that if this is not meant to be 
a theory of meaning it should not be used as such. SonaehoW 
the insight that the meaning of a word is its use in the 
language is supposed to be the key to understanding the 
nature of language and to resolving problems of meaning. 
Aside from its negative implications, however, I doubt 
whether this concept is precise enough to be very helpml* 


4. A Aletbod of Clarification 


Perhaps we can best discover how helpful this conception 
of language is by examining the practical advice suggested 
^t. The best way to analyze the meaning of a word or 
sentence is to describe its use in detail. This is the second 
presupposition associated with the ordinary-language ap" 
proach to ethics. Here is some definite advice about the 
most effective method of clarifying the meaning of any 
philosophically troublesome expression. As I have already 
^nggested, the proponents of the ordinary-language ap' 
proach seldom do give detailed and concrete description^ 
of the use of ethical sentences. The fact that they often do 
not use the method they advocate raises the question of i^ 
true usefulness. 


We are advised to describe the use of any word or 
sentence whose meaning puzzles us. How de we discover 
he use of a word? Clearly the ordinary-lanmiage approach 
objects strongly to simple introspection. It would be a great 
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mistake to think of the meaning of a word as some mental 
picture or mental act of intending which accompanies our 
use of the word and of which we arc immediately aware. 
We are not, therefore, to look into our minds and discover 
our meanings by direct inspection. 

We might, of course, observe someone else using the 
word. We can see and hear the person using the word. We 
can see or hear the word he is using. It is not obvious to me 
that we can see or hear the use itself. Suppose we hear some¬ 
one say “ouch,” sec his contorted face, and feel the warm 
sticky blood oozing from his cut finger. How arc we sup¬ 
posed to decide what he is doing with the word? He might 
be describing his pain, or expressing his feelings, or calling 
for help, or simply releasing air from his lungs. It does not 
seem to me that we can tell how he is using the word simply 
by looking and listening. More likely we guess what he 
means by imaginatively putting ourselves in his place. We 
ask ourselves what we would mean by this word said in 
the same way in the same situation. 

If this is so, the ordinary-language approach does not real¬ 
ly avoid an appeal to our own awareness of what we mean. 
Detailed explanations of the nature of our sense of meaning 
and careful justifications of its use are surprisingly absent 
from the writings of those who practice the ordinary-lan¬ 
guage approach. They seem to assume that somehow or 
other our familiarity with ordinary language will tell us 
how its various words and sentences are used. As I have 
pointed out before, there are two senses in which one might 
know how a word is used. He might be able to use the word 
correctly and correctly interpret others when they use the 
word, or he might be able to characterize the use of the 
word correctly. We certainly do know how the words in 
our everyday vocabulary are used in the first sense; we can 
Speak, write, and interpret them easily and without mis- 
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sentences does not necessarily imply tliat they have no 
objective validity; it may stil! be possible to find genwne 
reason for and against them. To speak of the login 
^ j . however, seems to be misleading, d ' 

wor logic ’ calls to mind a body of principles by 'vh> 
e correctness of certain arguments can be tested. To spea' 
t e ogic of ethics, then, suggests that it is possible to 
widoh to judge the cogency 
ing? arguments. Is there such a logic of ethical reason 

^^^Qst everyone would agree that there are at least t"0 
M “ductive. In both of thf 

ciples whierP'"'^ 

cases more standards of correct argument. In be 

W saTthTrn’ are formal. Tha 

argument den ®/”^ectness of any deductive or indueu' 
T^tattefo'^^ " end not upon its 

it is about Arm'^ argument is its subject matter, that win 
and fleas have man and mortality, dOo 

subject matter A^fl '"ages, or proteins and cells as th 
their logical e'nr content, however, is irrelevant to 

Juages exclusivelv^ur'**' T**' 'ugency of any argua'tn 
It is possible to^f P°'* i°gical structure. For this reaso 

argument on anv IT' ™“"a which tvill apply to an/ 

or inductive logics fn T' ate no separate deduenvt 
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produce happiness is 71 T' statement that an act wouM 
« ought to be done j?°'’d reason for the statement that 
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of boringness to disvaluc. Clearly the cogency of such argu¬ 
ments does depend upon their ethical content. For this 
reason there can be no formal criteria of relevance in ethical 
arguments as there are in deductive and inductive argu¬ 
ments. 

But why could there not be material criteria of relevance 
here? Such principles would provide a material rather than 
a formal logic. No doubt one could frame certain material 
principles of correct argument in ethics. The fact that 
someone promised to do an act is a good, although not 
conclusive, reason why he ought to do it. The statement 
that something is pleasant is evidence for the statement that 
it is intrinsically good. However, it would be misleading to 
call such a set of material criteria of relevance a logic, for 
such principles of ethical reasoning would not be related 
to ethical arguments in the same way that the principles 
of formal logic are related to deductive and inductive argu¬ 
ments. 

For one thing, formal logic is independent of the subject 
to which it is applied; its principles do not presuppose the 
truth of any specific conclusions in physics, biology, ethics, 
or agriculture. Therefore, people who disagree about a 
given subject can still use the same deductive and inductive 
logic. This means that they have common standards of 
reasoning by which to try to settle their dispute. This 
would'not hold true, however, of material logic. To say 
that the fact that someone promised to do an act is a good 
reason why he ought to do it is, unless the argument is 
enthymematic, to presuppose a deontological theory of ob¬ 
ligation. To accept the principle that the statement that 
something is pleasant is evidence for the statement that it is 
intrinsically good is to assume the intrinsic value of pleasure. 
Thus the principles of ethical reasoning presuppose the 
truth of a system of ethics. Clearly such ethical reasoning 
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understanding. In the second sense, however, we do not 
seem to know how our words arc used. The very fact that 
we seem unable to agree on whether the naturalist, intui- 
tionist, emotivist, or none of these has correctly character¬ 
ized ethical language shows clearly tliat appealing to our 
awareness of what we mean settles little. How can we derive 
reliable knowledge that a word’s use is such and such from 
merely knowing how to use the word? Until this question 
is answered, one does not know how to go about discover¬ 
ing the use of any puzzling word. 

But suppose that we did discover the use of a word. HoW 
could we describe it? First of all, we must decide what is 
to be included in our description of the use. Must our 
description refer to the hesitation in the speaker’s voice, the 
color of his hair, and the boredom on the face of the 
listener? Ac this point the vagueness of the concept of use 
results in a corresponding vagueness in the advice to de¬ 
scribe the use. Moreover, it seems doubtful whether we 
have, or even could have, a vocabulary adequate to the task. 
It would be very difficult to describe the exact tone of voice, 
the precise lift of the head, and the peculiar expression on 
the face as the word was spoken. Even a skilled novelist 
or poet can only hint at such things. The suggestion that we 
give a complete detailed description of the use of a word 
m concrete terms seems impractical. I can understand why 
e a ^ vocates of the ordinary-language approach have not 
practiced what they preach. ^ ^ 

would such a complete and detailed description of 
use ^ like if it were attainable? Since each 

scrinHnn ^ many different aspects, this de- 

word complicated. And since the same 

scrinrionf Several different uses, we would want de- 
Wouldsiirli many different instances of its use. 

a escription really enable us to understand the 
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meaning of the word? I suspect that this mass of detail 
would overwhelm us instead. Such a complicated descrip¬ 
tion would be confusing rather than clarifying. To grasp 
something we must perceive the pattern in it. It seems to me 
that diose who advocate the ordinary-language approach 
have overemphasized the importance of detail. In reaching 
understanding the theoretical framework is just as important 
as the concrete details. It would be advisable to develop 
general concepts of the main kinds of meaning and their 
relations. Then we could describe the uses of particular 

words in terms of this semantical dieory. 

The ordinary-language approach to ethics suggests that 
we can resolve our problems about ethical language by 
describing how ethical sentences ate actually used. Tte 
advice does not appear to me as pracdcal as one would 
wish. It is not at all clear how one discovers how a sentence 
is used. There seems no reliable way to decide '"’hich 
characterizadon of the use of the sentence is correct. We 
would not know what features must be included m our 
description of the use, nor do we have the language to 
describe these features accurately. If we had a correct de¬ 
scription of use as detailed and concrete as this approac 
requires, we would be confused by its complexity. It is not 
so much that I think the advice offered me by the ordinapi- 
language approach is mistaken in principle as that I fin it 
so vague that I cannot tell how to go about foUowmg it. 


5. The Logic of Ethics 

The final presupposition associated with the ordinary- 
language approach, that ethical sentences have a logic^ a 
their own, seems equally open to objection. This principle 
docs, I believe, express a real insight. The fact that ethiral 
sentences do not have the same kind of meaning as scientific 
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cannot be used to settle the fundamental issues in ethics, for 
they assume that we already agree on the nature of value 
and obligation. 

One might still hope, however, that they could be used 
to decide specific disagreements in ethics. Perhaps ethical 
reasoning does require that we already agree on the funda¬ 
mental issues, but once we have reached agreement on these 
we would have criteria of relevance to use in criticizing 
particular etliical arguments. Faced with a difficult choice, 
for example, a man might think of several plausible reasons 
for and against telling the truth. His father trusts him, the 
habit of truthfulness is useful to society, it would be em¬ 
barrassing to be found out. On the other hand, he would 
not want his father to know the worst, the doctor has said 
that he must not be worried, he promised the nurse that he 
would not disturb his father. A set of material principles 
of ethical reasoning might allow the perplexed man to ex¬ 
clude certain considerations as irrelevant and assure him 
th^ the others were in fact good reasons. 

However, an argument does more than present a list of 
premises, it draws a conclurion from them. Precisely at this 
crucial point the “logic” of ethics becomes useless. These 
material principles say nothing about whether or not a given 
conclusion follows from a given set of premises, except in 
the unmteresnng case where the evidence is all on one side 
and there is no need of my logic in the first place. Although 
ogic of ethics may tell us which are good reasons, 
« says nothing about which arguments are gold arguments. 

It gives ns no way to weigh the relevant 
must rhinl one another. Therefore, the reasoner 

Tern cm hf on its own terms. Since 

reasoninir rh"” of correctness in ethical 

reasomng, there ts no logtc of ethics in any ordinary sense. 
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Let us, then, drop the notion of a “logic” of ethics and 
speak simply of ethical reasoning. Tliis leaves intact the 
important contention of the ordinary-language approach 
that there is a kind of reasoning in ethics wliich is neither 
deductive nor inductive. I would agree that genuine reason¬ 
ing extends beyond the boundaries of formal logic. I cannot 
agree, however, with the way in which the ordinary-lan¬ 
guage approach e.vplains this wider conception of reasoning. 
At times these writers simply assert that there are good 
reasons in ethics; at other times they ptesent a list of the 
main types of good reasons. In addition to their dogmatism, 
such bare assertions do little to explain what makes these 
good reasons in the epistemological sense rather than simply 
persuasive considerations. 

When the practitioners of the ordinary-language ap¬ 
proach do attempt to show that certain considerations are 
actually good reasons, they usually appeal to some definition 
of “ethics” or “reasons.” One cannot deny that these are 
good reasons in ethics, for this is what we mean by “good 
reasons” in “ethics.” The very fact that we give these 
reasons when asked to defend our ethical statements and 
that we acknowledge their relevance when presented by 
others shows that these are good reasons m the ordinary 
sense of the term. 

For one thing, I am not always convinced that the reasons 
suggested in the writings of the ordinary-language group 
are in fact those which my friends do give when challenged, 
and I .am quite sure that they are not always the ones I admit 
as relevant. But suppose that they are what are called “good 
reasons” in ordinary language. Then it would indeed be 
meaningless for me to deny that they are good ethical 
reasons in the ordinary sense of the term, but I might mean¬ 
ingfully assert that they arc not so much like what we call 
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“good reasons” in deductive and inductive logic as our 
ordinary language would suggest. I might even contend that 
although they are generally counted as evidence they ought 
not to be. It does not seem to me that the fact of justifica¬ 
tion is settled by the general opinion about what constitutes 
jusdficarion. 

On the whole it appears to me that the assertion that 
ethics has a logic all its own clothes a genuine insight in very 
obscure language. The conclusions which I have pointed 
out are admirably illustrated by the writings of the mtun 
persons representing the ordinary-language approach. IVhen 
Toulmin seems to be presenting the logic of ethical reason¬ 
ing he is reaUy presenting his own ethical system. In the 
^se of an impartial logician he is really pleading for a 
hmited deontological theory of obligation quaUfied by a 
negative utilitarianism on the social level.' On the other 
hand, when Hare proposes his logic of prescriptives, he is 
aetually carrying out the traditional role of the formal 
logician. As a result his logic becomes useless when we reach 
the real problem of ethical reasoning, the justification of 
ones basic ethical principles.' Together these two writers 
Illustrate my contention that one cannot have a set of 
principles which is both relevant to the problems of ethical 
pi^canon and strictly logical. NoweU-Smith avoids this 
rZ- T- « give any specific principles of cor¬ 

rect etiucal reasoirag. Instead he relies upon our sense of 

to P^dcular case.' This would seem 

There U r. r ^ drawbacks of any version of intuitionism. 

o muc gained by giving our immediate a\vare- 

University PrcM, I^o) (Cambridge: Cambridge 

chs. II, TV. ’ of Morals (Oxford: Clarcnden Press, 

74. ‘ Ethics (Oxford; Basfl Blackwell. 1957). pp- ?*• 
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ness of relevance a new name unless one can explain more 
clearly what linguistic oddness is and just why it has any 
bearing on the problem of justification. 

6 . Strejigths and Weaknesses 

By now the reader may begin to suspect that I do not 
entirely accept the ordinary-language approach to ethics. 
It seems to me that the presuppositions which lie behind this 
approach are very unclear. Although they are not entirely 
false, they do not provide an adequate theoretical frame¬ 
work for a successful attack on the problem of the nature 
of moral judgment. This conceptual confusion is reflected in 
the unsatisfactory nature of the results which are obtained 
when the main representatives of this approach try to put 
it into practice. 

The ordinary-language approach has produced many dif¬ 
ferent views about the nature of ethical language. Each 
representative of the approach seems to have his own anstver 
to the question "What do ethical sentences mean?” Al¬ 
though these various answers provide a wealth of various 
hints, no one of them constitutes a complete, or even 
adequate, answer. I have already suggested some of my 
objections to the more important of these interpretations 
of ethical sentences. Let me now make a few general obser¬ 
vations. Many of the practitioners of the ordinary-language 
approach seem to assume that ethical sentences all have 
basically the same use. It seems to me that their own pre¬ 
suppositions suggest, and reflection confirms the fact, that 
ethical sentences have several distinct kinds of meaning. 
Those who do resist the temptation to oversimplify ethical 
language make the opposite mistake of failing to e.xplain 
sufficiently the relations between the various uses of ethical 
sentences. What is needed is a theory which is both system- 
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adc and sensidve to the various meanings of ethical sen¬ 
tences. I do not think that the ordinary-language approach 
has yet given us such a theory. 

It would, however, be a mistake to think that I reject 
the ordinary-language approach entirely. It does contain 
cenain basic insights which 1 would like to borrow. First, 
it is quite right to insist on the autonomy of ethical language. 
Ethical sentences are not just disguised empirical descrip¬ 
tions. Both the intuitionists and the emotivists realized that 
there was a difference, but neither was able to explain it 
properly because of their restricted theories of meaning. I 
fear that the proponents of the ordinary-language approach 
have not done much better in their posidve analyses of the 
nature of ethical language. They have performed an hU" 
portant service, however, in forcefully restating the con¬ 
tention that ethical language has important differences from 
other kinds of language. 

The ordinary-language approach is also right to defend 
the objeedvity of ethical judgment. The mere fact that 
ethical sentences have a different kind of meaning from 
scientific sentences does not imply that they lose aU objec- 
Even though they cannot be verified scien- 
^ ca y. It may be possible to find evidence to establish them 
in some ot er way. The ordinary-language approach has 
put Its finger on the precise issue here. Are there or are 
ere not good reasons for and against ethical judgments? 
Qmte correctly, 1 beKeve, they claim that there ire.^ 
a “ *= -^^cognition that we need 

all mem' "r meaning. It is a mistake to believe that 
enouSTn®^ descriptions. Nor is it 

When one ^ category of emotive meaning, 

omV the descriptive-emotive dichot- 

X’ rm emonve meaning” becomes a wastebasket 
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into which all nondescriptive sentences are thrown despite 
their obvious and important differences. Actually there are 
many distinct lands of meaning, and to avoid misunder¬ 
standing these must be carefully distinguished. 

Finally, the ordinary-language approach, as the name 
suggests, sees the need of a new approach to the problem 
of clarifying language. Philosophic understanding is not to 
be reached by the definitions of the key words. Correspond¬ 
ingly, philosophical analysis of troublesome sentences can¬ 
not take the form of translation into less obscure sentences. 
Both of these attempts to replace one e.\'pression with an¬ 
other either change the subject or reintroduce the old 
problem. The proper method of analysis is simply to de¬ 
scribe the use of the unclear expression. If one will admit 
that some general classification of the main kinds of meaning 
is as important to these descriptions of use as their concrete 
detail, I can accept diis suggestion gratefully. 

The real value of the ordinary-language approach to 
ethics, it seems to me, is in clearing the way for a new attack 
on the problem of the meaning of ethical sentences. Like 
the emotive theory of ethics, it has challenged the truth of 
generally accepted assumptions which have restricted our 
vision of ethical language. It contends that any theory 
which overlooks the distinguishing features of ethical lan¬ 
guage must be rejected, that one must not assume that the 
nondescriptive nature of ethical language excludes all ob¬ 
jective validity, that the generally accepted theories of 
meaning are too narrow to do justice to the meaning of 
ethical sentences, and that the generally practiced methods 
of achieving clarity will not help very much in understand¬ 
ing the nature of these sentences. Together these criticisms 
of previous approaches to ethical language sweep away 
preconceptions wliich unduly limit one’s possible analysis. 
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In addition, the ordinary-language approach suggests the 
method of description as the best way to reach an under¬ 
standing of ethical sentences. 

Because I recognize the importance of these suggestions, 
I have not been trying to refute the ordinary-language ap¬ 
proach to ethics. Rather I have been attempting to purify 
this approach by rescuing its genuine insights from the 
philosophical inadequacies of its presuppositions. In the 
present chapter I have done this as best I can. 

The task before me is now clear. First I must try to 
distinguish and characterize the main kinds of meaning rele¬ 
vant to ethical sentences. I will not attempt to give a com¬ 
plete classification and analysis of all the uses of language, 
but only those of special importance for the language of 
ethics. Next, I must try to describe sample words and sen¬ 
tences which are typical of our ethical language in terms 
^ kinds of meaning. This should serve both as a test 
of the adequacy of my characterization of the Icinds of 
meaning and 2s a clarification of a small part of our ethical 
vocabulary. Finally, I must try to derive some conclusions 
a out t e nature of ethical language from the sample which 
ave analyzed. It is high time to begin this formidable 
undertaking. ® 
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Many theories of meaning attempt to conceive of all 
meaningful language in terms of description. Although I 
shall try to avoid this mistake, I find it convenient to begin 
my characterization of some basic kinds of meaning with 
a consideration of descriptive sentences. For one thing, these 
sentences are obviously an important kind of language, even 
if not the only kind. For another, they have already been 
studied more carefully than any other sort of sentence. 

One does not have to look far to find some typical 
examples of descriptive sentences; 

That is an elephant. 

The book was on the table a minute ago. 

Philosophers are not happy unless they are disputing. 

Sugar is soluble. 
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How can we characterize the land of meaning that these 
and similar sentences possess? Traditionally such sentences 
have been said to assert a predicate of a subject. We might 
well start with this accepted formula. 

Every descriptive sentence has a subject. That is to say 
that it singles out some object or objects from the rest of 
reality as its subject matter. I call this selection of that 
which the description is about “indication.” Tliis something 
is then said to be of a certain sort or have a specified charac¬ 
ter. This specification of the land of entity I call “quasi- 
comparison.” 

Indication and quasi-comparison are obviously related to 
the two sorts of analysis which are often recognized. In 
partitive analysis a spatio-temporal whole is mentally broken 
down into smaller units which stand in external relations 
to each other and which together make it up; in abstractive 
analysis the various properties or characteristics of any ob- 
ject, ea^ of which might be shared with any number of 
other objects, are discriminated. For example, one might 
^member a chair into four legs, a seat, and a back in his 
pagination; or he might notice separately the brownness, 
hardness, uncomfonableness, and sturdiness of the chair. 

In descnption, however, we go beyond this twofold 
ana ys^. ^ e rejoin in our judgment that which we have 
isolated m our conception; a synthesis is required for de- 
property isolated in abstractive 
^ asserted to inhere in the part isolated by partitive 
^alysjs We say, for example, that the seat is hard or that 
“assSoT' rff- ^ ^thesis in judgment the 

a^raon-demal” dimension of dLriprion. 

descrin^v. three fundamental features of any 

more desennh,’ ^5^ descnption asserts or denies one or 
P e predicates of one or more parts of reality. 
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The meaning of a description, then, consists in telling what 
something is like. Now I must explain each of these factors 
more carefully. 

1. Indication 

Indication is the reference to some object or objects 
described by the sentence. Every description is about some¬ 
thing, and indication is this aboutness. Demonstratives like 
“this,” “that,” “now,” “Z,” and “it” are ways of referring to 
subjects of conversation or items to be talked about. In 
some ways these words are like so many pointed fingers. 
They point out the object which the speaker has in mind 
and direct the hearer’s attention to it. When the object is 
present, these words may cause the hearer actually to glance 
at or listen to the object; when the object is not immediately 
perceptible, they cause the hearer to think of it. 

But indication involves more than directing the attention 
toward the subject matter of the sentence; it also involves 
limiting the relevance and the liability of the sentence. Thus 
“this book is red” tells one about the color of the book, but 
it says nothing about the color of the table or my fountain 
pen. Since the sentence claims to supply information about 
only a limited part of the world, it has a correspondingly 
limited corrigibility. One docs not refute a description of 
the book as red by shorving that the lamp is a brilliant 
green, nor could one establish it by pointing out how red 
the sunset is. That aspect of a sentence which makes it a 
description of this and not that is its indicative meaning. 

I have suggested that indication is reference to some part 
of the universe, and typically this is so. But there arc two 
qualifications which arc necessary if my suggestion is not 
to be misleading. For one thing, a sentence may be about 
several parts of the universe, not Just one part of it. Tims 
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“John is taller than Mary” indicates two people, while “aU 
men are mortal” indicates as many people as there are. A 
descriptive sentence may be of or about one or more 
entities. For another thing, the subject of a description is 
not always part of the universe; it may, of course, be the 
umverse itself. This is the limiting case of indication just 
as the whole is the limit of a series of increasingly exhaustive 
parts. Normally indication is selective; it is a singling out of 
one or more items from the totality of things. The limiting 
case of selecting, however, is selecting the totality of things 
itself. 

Indication is that feature of a descriptive sentence by 
which it is about one or more objects. This aboutness seems 
to involve two related aspects. Indication reveals which ob¬ 
ject the speaker is concerned with and directs the hearer’s 
attention to this same object. Also it shows which objects 
the sentence claims to inform us about and restricts the ways 
in which the sentence can be confirmed or disconfirmed. 


2. Quasi-comparison 

The second basic feature of a descriptive sentence is what 
'■““'be anything is to teU 
_ hat It u hlte to put it m a class of similar things. To say 
*1 is to suggest that the indicated 

object« simUar on the whole to thfclass of dogs and rcla- 

descHKc*^^'"'* tables, and mountains. To 

“ “ eive it a place in the scheme of 

bv an '''c ‘}“™'“'''P»rison” can be best explained 

t^I^hic 0^ ' hnindered sheets, the paper I am 

typmg on, fleecy clouds, and snow.” It is not just like saying 
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all this, however, for one does not actually mention the 
sheets, paper, clouds, and snow. In comparison, strictly 
speaking, one indicates all the objects which are being com¬ 
pared. One says “this paper is white as snow” or “this type¬ 
writer is as temperamental as an actress.” On the other hand, 
to say simply “this paper is white” is not to indicate what 
it is as white as. No comparison is actually made. Yet 
surely something like a comparison is involved in applying 
any descriptive predicate. In calling anything “white” one 
is assigning it to the class of white things, and this class is 
defined by a similarity of color. Since describing something 
seems almost, but not quite, like comparing it to similar 
things, 1 call this feature of description “quasi-comparison.” 

Quasi-comparison can be of couples, triples, and so on 
as well as of single objects. To say “the book is on the table” 
is to quasi-compare the couple consisting of the book and 
the table with other pairs of objects which are similarly 
arranged in space. To say “John gave the book to Jane” is 
to quasi-compare the triplet of John, the book, and Jane 
with other threesomes in which the first member is similarly 
generous towards the third. Genuine comparison, thus, 
turns out to be the quasi-comparison of groups of objects. 
To say “John is taller than Jane” compares John and Jane 
with respect to height; this amounts to quasi-comparing this 
couple with other couples in which the first member is 
taller than the second. Comparisons are a special case of 
descriptive judgments, but all descriptions involve quasi¬ 
comparison. 

To quasi-compare, then, is to specify what class the 
object belongs in; it is to say what kind or sort of thing it 
is. We have grasped the meaning of a descriptive adjective 
only when we know to what class of things it refers. This 
need not imply that we can list all members of the class, but 
that we be able to give examples when asked to and be able 
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“John is taller than Mary” indicates two people, while “all 
men are mortal” indicates as many people as there are. A 
descriptive sentence may be of or about one or more 
entities. For another thing, the subject of a description is 
not always part of the universe; it may, of course, be the 
universe itself. This is the limiting case of indication just 
as the whole is the limit of a series of increasingly exhaustive 
parts. Normally indication is selective; it is a singling out of 
one or more items from the totality of things. The limiting 
case of selecting, however, is selecting the totality of things 
itself. 

Indication is that feature of a descriptive sentence by 
which it is about one or more objects. This aboutness seems 
to involve two related aspects. Indication reveals which ob¬ 
ject the speaker is concerned with and directs the hearer’s 
attention to this same object. Also it shows which objects 
the sentence claims to inform us about and restricts the ways 
in which the sentence can be confirmed or disconfirmed. 


2. Quast-comparison 

The second basic feature of a descriptive sentence is what 
? . *l)^^^"^oniparison. To describe anything is to tcU 
what It ^ lil<e to put it in a class of similar things. To say 
1 IS og, for example, is to suggest that the indicated 
object js similar on the whole to the class of dogs and rela- 
dowi mountains. To 

descrind “ to give it a place in the scheme of 

simd ^ each of which denotes a class of 

Similar entities. 

bv'an “'1 this “quasi-comparison” can be best explained 
is simll ■ like saying 

mho oTfl “ laundered sheets, the paper I am 

'>P g "'Haccy clouds, and snow.” It is not just like saying 
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all this, however, for one docs not actually mention the 
sheets, paper, clouds, and snow. In comparison, strictly 
speaking, one indicates all the objects which are being com¬ 
pared. One says “this paper is white as snow” or “this type- 
tvriter is as temperamental as an actress.” On the other hand, 
to say simply “this paper is white” is not to indicate what 
it is as white as. No comparison is actually made. Yet 
surely smnething like a comparison is involved in applying 
any descriptive predicate. In calling anything “white” one 
is assigning it to the class of white things, and this class is 
defined by a similarity of color. Since describing something 
seems almost, but not quite, like comparing it to similar 
things, I call this feature of description “quasi-comparison.” 

Quasi-comparison can be of couples, triples, and so on 
as well as of single objects. To say “the book is on the table” 
is to qunsi-compare the couple consisting of the book and 
the table with other pairs of objects which are similarly 
arranged in space. To say “John gave the book to Jane” is 
to quasi-compare the triplet of John, the book, and Jane 
with other threesomes in which the first member is similarly 
generous towards the third. Genuine comparison, thus, 
turns out to be the quasi-comparison of groups of objects. 
To say “John is taller than Jane” compares John and Jane 
with respect to height; this amounts to quasi-comparing this 
couple with other couples in which the first member is 
taller than the second. Comparisons are a special case of 
descriptive judgments, but all descriptions involve quasi¬ 
comparison. 

To quasi-compare, then, is to specify what class the 
object belongs in; it is to say what kind or sort of thing it 
is. We have grasped the meaning of a descriptive adjective 
only when we know to what class of things it refers. This 
need not imply that we can list all members of the class, but 
that we be able to give examples when asked to and be able 
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to decide of any given entity whether or not it belongs. 

Our ability to quasi-compare presupposes our past ac¬ 
quaintance with entities which are both similar and dis¬ 
similar. These past experiences are not now in our minds as 
particular memories in the way that my memory of yester¬ 
day’s sunset is there; yet somehow to see or conceive any- 
thing as being of this or that sort is to recognize its likeness 
to a class of formerly experienced objects. While it is not 
necessary to speculate about the psychological mechanism 
of this process, we do wish to be clear about its epistemo¬ 
logical character. To know what kind of thing something 
is is to grasp the degree and respect of similarity required 
for anything to qualify as a member of the defined class. 
Putting this quasi-comparison into words is telling what any 
such member is like, not in the sense of actually indicating 
those things which are like it, but by expressing a meaning 
which could be finally explained only be offerine examples 
of such things. 

It seems to me that we use descriptive adjectives as a 
way of marking the similarities and dissimilarities among 
things and that our use of descriptive language presupposes 
our abdity to grasp these similarities and dissimilarities. I do 
not pretend to explain either the namre of simUarity or our 
awareness of it by the term "quasi-comparison.” I hope only 
oy this tera to remind my reader and myself of certain 
eatures of our descriptive judgments and to break away 
rom waj^ of spealdng which have become treacherous 
rough their traditional associations. In particular, I wish 
^ ^ggestion that similarity involves sharing some 
versa entity and that our awareness of similarity consists 
simian universal. It is better, I think; to take 

I trv tn n*y notion of quasi-comparison if 

“y csplam some of the reasons which led me to it. 
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Why should I believe that describing something is, in a 
rather special way, telling what it is like? In the first p ace, 
there is the language we use when explaining what it k to 
describe. If I want my wife to describe an interestmg friend 
she has just met, 1 might well ask her to tell me what she 
is like.” If a student asks me whether I have found his 
fountain pen, I would probably ask him what sort or 
“kind” of pen it was that he lost. These ways of expressmg 
ourselves suggest that a description somehow invo ves com 
paring the object described to a variety of other objects. 

This suggestion is borne out by a consideration of the 
way in which we explain what we mean by a descriptive 
term. Suppose that I did not understand what my wife 
meant by calling her new friend exuberant. e cou 
name those of our mutual friends who seemed markedly 
ex-uberant and contrast them with those who seemed to lack 
tWs quality. Although my wife might have defined exu¬ 
berant” in terms of other descriptive adjectives, we can 
teach a chUd his basic vocabulary only by presenting ex¬ 
amples which are similar in the rwpect intended and then 
contrasting them with dissimilar instances. e c an 
I have not learned our lessons until we can see what the 
examples have in common.” It would seem that undeptand- 
ing descriptive words involves recogmzmg similarities and 

dissimilarities. , , 

I do not wish to take HteraUy. however, the suggestion 
that the similarity between things lies in a something which 
they have in common. -While I do thmk that we must 
recognize sorts or kinds of things, I do not vnsh to posmlate 
the existence of universals to explain how kinds of tiunp 
can be and be thought. To be sure, I am unable to explain 
just what simUarity is and what Hnd of mental process is 
involved in thinking of similars. But does it really e^I™ 
anything to go beyond these to a realm of umversals? The 
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belief in universals does little to explain how things can be 
similar, unless one can do better than Plato in clarifying the 
way in which tilings participate in these universals. Nor can 
1 accept the view that to see the similarity of two things is 
to be directly aware of an entity they have in common, for 
I do not find that I am directly aware of universals. What 
is more, these universals are no more comprehensible than 
the mysteries they are supposed to explain. Our conception 
of thinghood seems thoroughly particularistic; to speak of 
a universal individual is to confuse one’s categories. Cer¬ 
tainly it is not to clarify a perplexing situation. It seems 
better to accept similarity and our awareness of it as ultimate 
facts. 


Do these things which we can clearly see to be similar 
share any single essential feature? Consider the dogness sup¬ 
posedly possessed by all dogs. It is easy to say that there 
must be some one thing which makes all dogs dogs. But if 
aU dop are similar to one another, why must they have 
somethmg in common? The more one reflects upon the 
many do^ he is acquainted with the more he doubts 
whether they do have anything in common. Size, shape, 
CO or o an, disposition, and so on all seem to vary from 
■ f ^ og. When these are discarded as unessential, what 
IS lett. Perhaps this search for the essence of being a dog 
like peehng an onion to find the hidden kernel within, 
ierhaps rye classify dogs together because of a whole set 
familv' coalesce to form a gestalt likeness or 

thev® II™"! ^ “mmon by virtue^of which 

Smrh do a dLcn shades of red 

amplcs of "'”*'1 upon the various ex- 

pTdicate 7 by one of our descriptive 

unt ^res^ener' ' “ 
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How do wc form our descriptive concepts? Plato’s theory 
of innate ideas and Locke’s theory of abstraction are two 
traditional answers. Bodi seem to assume that seeing the 
similarity in things involves seeing what they have in com¬ 
mon. According to Plato wc classify experienced objects 
in terms of our innate concepts of the eternal ideas. This 
theory does little to explain how we grasp similarity; it 
simply asserts that we do it without appeal to experience. 
If one accepts Plato’s assumption that we acquired these 
concepts in a previous life, one still does not know how we 
acquired them; if one rejects the doctrine of recollection, 
one knows no more about the nature of our concepts. 
Locke’s theory at least tries to explain what is involved in 
understanding our descriptive concepts. I learned what the 
word “red” means by abstracting the concept of redness 
from past experience. Perhaps I looked at my favorite book 
and noticed its redness. Noticing the redness of the book, 
according to Locke, involves less than noticing the whole 
book. One concentrates his attention on the color of the 
book and pays no attention to the shape, size, texture, and 
other characteristics of the book. This is not as easy as it 
sounds. When I get out my big red book and stare steadily 
at its color, 1 find that I cannot ignore the shape, sire, 
texture, and so forth. What is the exact phenomenological 
difference beuveen attending to the color of the book and 
attending to the shape of the book? I can find none. This 
leads me to two conclusions. First, abstraction or selective 
noticing does not lie in the nature of what is given to 
attention but in the act of attending. I am seeing the entire 
book, but I am seeing it as red. Second, apprehending an 
object as of a certain land involves more, not less, than 
seeing the object in its concrete fullness. Seeing the book as 
red, for example, does not involve seeing the color of the 
book without seeing its shape; rather it involves recognizing 
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the similarity of this book to other colored objects which 
1 have seen in the past. 

Those who have read the last two paragraphs will not be 
surprised to learn that 1 formulated my conception of quasi- 
comparison upon reading Wittgenstein’s so-called Blus ctnd 
Brown Books. With the term “quasi-comparison” I ^vish to 
emphasize certain aspects of descriptive sentences. Every 
description tells what its object is like. Telling what some¬ 
thing is like is placing it in a class of similar things without 
explicitly mentioning what these other things are. Thus 
descriptive predicates mark the similarities and dissimilarities 
among things, and our use of these predicates involves our 
ability to recognize and conceive of these similarities and 
dissimilarides. This does not imply, however, that we are 
aware of a universal entity shared by these similar thin^i 
for there are no such essences to be named by our descrip- 
uve words. 


3. Assertion-Denial 

Every descriptive sentence contains both indication and 
quasj-comparison, but it also includes more. Not every 
ombmauon of mdication and quasi-comparison is a descrip- 
large” and “the man next door” contain 
.L sentences. A descriptive sentence asserts 

• H-Of the indicated object. “The book 
Of oomp ete sentence, while “the red book” is not. 
live- in cn ’ ^°u ^^fonprive sentences are in the afErma- 
obiect ^o^^-oomparison is denied of the indicated 

thL as’serrin^Trfhowever, falls somewhere along 
tTTd^T} - the third basic fea- 

of assertion-denial, because 


uuiiension 
ture of descriptive meaninff. 

I call this the “dimenrion” 
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there seems to be a whole range of possible stands one can 
take in describing. One can assert the quasi-comparison of 
the indicated object. When one asserts the description he 
claims that the quasi-comparison correctly applies to the 
identified object. One can deny the description; that is, he 
can claim that the quasi-comparison does not correctly 
apply to the indicated object. One can entertain the de¬ 
scription; in this case he considers the object in terms of 
the quasi-comparison without making any claim one way 
or another. One can hypothesize a description; then he puts 
forward the claim tentatively for purposes of further inves¬ 
tigation. One can question a description; he invites others 
to suggest which claim he should make. One can pretend 
a description; in this case he makes believe that he is claim¬ 
ing but realizes that no actual truth or falsity is involved. 
No doubt there are other stands one may take in describing. 
Certainly a great deal more should be said about each. The 
point I have been trying to make, however, is that there 
are various ways ranging from assertion to denial in which 
indication and quasi-comparison can be combined in a 
description. Since these all seem to be alternate forms of the 
claim to correctness, I thinit of them as falling along a single 
dimension. 

I am suggesting that what unites indication and quasi¬ 
comparison in a descriptive sentence is some form of claim. 
The difference between “the red book” and “the book is 
red” is that the latter asserts a claim which the former does 
not make. Asserting a description seems to include saying 
the sentence to oneself or others, being convinced by it, 
trying to convince others of it, giving reasons for it, trying 
to anstver those who deny it, and so on. I udll have much 
more to say about claiming when I discuss critical meaning. 
For the moment let me simply repeat that the assertion- 
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denial dimension consists of the variety of claims one can 
make toward the applicability of some predicate of an indi¬ 
cated object. 

Whichever form of claim one may make, there seem 
to be several ways to make it. Thus one can assert a descrip¬ 
tion hesitantly, insistently, dogmatically, reasonably, and so 
on. Or one can question a description eagerly, superficially} 
persistently. One can assume a description tentatively) 
tenaciously, uncritically. I am not sure how important such 
distinctions are for epistemological purposes, but they ptO' 
vide interesting parallels to certain distinctions in the use 
of imperatives. 

I have tried to distinguish and characterize briefly three 
basic featmes of descriptive meaning. Every descriptive 
sentence singles out some object or objects to be about. 
It teUs what its object is like. It makes some sort of claim 
rangmg from assertion to denial about the appropriateness 
of the quasi-comparision to the indicated object. Indication, 
c^asi comparison, and assertion-denial together constitute 
the meaning of a descriptive sentence. 


4. Logical Structure 

simple descriptive 

thini? I h ' ^ model for almost every- 

seems P^tmlar example each word 

indicates ?ed” ^ ^ one function. “This’ 

be carefnl i? end “is” asserts. One must 

verbal foiTOi I being misled by taking the 

thSo oTrl ™ Tc “This” indicaL only vvi* 

in which it is T-^ "^he head, or a situation 

•^he ^:t^orderrd^I“^^°H^ " 

asserting as rfif. ''^o^oe are as much a part of 

^ Moreover, one must not think 
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of descriptive nienning as a mosaic made up of pieces as a 
sentence is a sequence of words. Indication, quasi-compari¬ 
son, and assertion arc not three separate and distinct lands 
of meaning which must be put together to yield descriptive 
meaning. Rather they are three aspects of a single describ¬ 
ing. The same description could have been verbalized in the 
one word “red” spoken with a nod of the head. It is the 
logical, and not the verbal, simplicity or complexity which 
concerns me now. 

I should like to point out a few of the factors in the 
logical structure of descriptions by discussing a few more 
complicated e.\amples. In “this is red” the distinction of 
indication and quasi-comparison seems fairly clear cur. In 
“this book is red” matters become more complicated. Both 
“book” and “red” are descriptive predicates whose meaning 
is to be understood in terms of quasi-comparison, but they 
function very differently in the sentence. Imagine that I am 
in a friend’s house discussing philosophy. To illustrate some 
point about sense-data I pick up an object from the table 
and say “this book is red.” My friend may inform me that 
it is not really a book but a cleverly carved cigarette bo.x. 
What will I respond? I might modify my sentence to “this 
box is red.” But I might, and probably would, say “well 
anyway, it is red.” I brush aside his information that the 
object is a box instead of a book as unimportant, because 
I had not intended to claim that it was a book. While I had 
meant to assert “red” of the object, I had not meant to 
assert “book” of it. The word “book” was used simply to 
help indicate which object I was talldng about. Thus quasi¬ 
comparison can be used as an auxiliary to indication. It can 
serve merely to single out what the sentence is about with¬ 
out asserting anything of it. In “the large white house is 
haunted” it is likely that the descriptive plirase “the large 
white house” is more like a pointed finger than a label. 
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Usually any descriptive content in the subject of a sentence 
is an unasserted aid to indication, but tliis is not always the 
case. I might say “that juvenile is delinquent” meaning to 
assert both that the creature in front of me is delinqnct^t 
and that it is a juvenile. 

Another factor which complicates matters is multiple 
indication. In “this girl and that boy arc siblings” nvo ob¬ 
jects are indicated. In this case “girl” and “boy” are both 
used as aids in indication, but they serve to direct attention 
to different objects. “Siblings” is asserted of both subjects. 
The compound nature of the grammatical subject reveals 
the complex nature of the indication involved. 

^ In John is taller than Jane” there are also n-vo objects 
indicated. In this case, however, proper names are used in¬ 
stead of descriptive predicates. In this example the sense of 
the relauon is an additional factor in the structure of the 
description It would not be at aU the same thing to say 

Jane is taller than John” as John’s hurt feelings would 
attest ® 


pother factor which helps to determine the structure of 
a descripnon is the relation of modification. Consider the 
sentence it is a large fly.” Here two descriptive predicates 
are app e to the inoffensive object. Yet the sentence is 
not synonymous with "it is large and it is a fly.” It may 
or a fly, but it is small compared to most things. 

are combined into a single descrip- 
usually not simply added to one another, 
of Cooi^^'^ “1and the others modify it. In this case, 
asserted modifies "fly” and the combination is 

''“^“"frhe insect at hand. 

predicate grammatical dichotomy of subject and 

om/redlv S. ^lat thii dichot- 

so 7 e«renr;t ™ distinctions. To 

ome estent it coincides with the distinction betiveen indica- 
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don and quasi-comparison, for the subject of a sentence 
usually indicates what will be quasi-compared in tiie predi¬ 
cate. But, as logicians have long complained, the grammadcal 
predicate contains both quasi-comparison and asserdon- 
dcnial without disdnguishing the rwo. Moreover, as I have 
pointed out, quasi-comparison may often be included in the 
grammatical subject as an aid in indication. Tlie converse is 
also possible, indicarive elements may fall within the gram¬ 
madcal predicate. “1 am taller than you” is one example. 
Another funedon of grammadcal subject and predicate is to 
disringuish between that whieh is taken for granted and that 
which is added as nesvs. In “the man we just saw as a famous 
violinist” it is assumed that we just saw a man. No one 
would bother to utter a sentence to record this obvious fact. 
What is interesting enough to call for linguisdc expression 
is that he is a well-known violinist; this is the information 
that the speaker intended to convey. A related function of 
the subject-predicate structure is to place the emphasis 
where it is most needed. “New York is south of Boston” and 
“Boston is north of New York” contain exactly the same 
information. The former, however, brings to the fore that 
aspect of the situation of particular interest to one in Boston 
wondering which way he should drive to get to New York, 
while the latter emphasizes that feature most informative 
to the New Yorker who wants to Itnow in what direction 
he should look for cultural leadership. The grammatical 
distinction between subject and predicate is a veiy useful, 
but confusing, one. It performs many functions in the sen¬ 
tence, only some of which are logical. 

The traditional formula which we used as a clue to the 
nature of descriptive meaning was that a descriptive sen¬ 
tence asserts a predicate of a subject. This hint did suggest 
correctly the three basic features in descriptive me.ming— 
indication, quasi-comparison, and assertion-denial. A sen- 
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tence such as “this is red” might serve as a simple model of 
description. Descriptive sentences are usually more compli¬ 
cated than this, however. While some quasi-comparisons 
are asserted of the subject, others serve only to help indicate 
that subject. A description may involve multiple indication; 
it may be about several objects. When the quasi-comparison 
involves the relation between entities, the sense of that 
relation must be borne in mind. Several quasi-comparisons 
may be combined into a single characterization. W^Idle 
sometimes these quasi-comparisons are simply added to one 
pother, more often one is more basic and the others modify 
it. I do not pretend to have given a complete analysis of 
the logical structure of description. I have merely com¬ 
mented upon those aspects of logical structure which seem 
particularly important for my purpose. 


5. Types of Generality 

Descriptions, as we are aU aware, may be more or less 
notion of generality is not entirely clear, 
l stoU ^ to make a few distinctions which seem to me to 
e c p u . I suggest that there are four very different types 
indeterminateness, abstractness, 

and apphcabihty. 

nfTkT “ descriptive sentence is a function 

or hr ”"6® rrs indication. A description may refer to, 
refer rn rh-’ 1 “lection of objects. It may 

Such differe T"'* “pples, a few men, or all swans, 

sentence h "r'j 1" 'be objects indicated by a 

and mrtiei^ ‘’S'e'ans to distinguish between universal 
minoloffv propositions. Modifying this ter- 

m ttetefr'^ r“y that a description is universal 
pardculir m rh “bout a larger set of objects and 

of objects. “ tt'dicates a smaller collection 
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The other three types of generality which I wish to dis¬ 
tinguish all have to do with quasi-comparison. Some quasi¬ 
comparisons arc mutually exclusive and yet have similar 
objects. Logicians e.xpress this by siiying that some deter¬ 
minate predicates fall under a single determinable. “Color,” 
for example, is a determinable which includes under it the 
more determinate predicates “red,” “blue,” “yellow,” and 
so forth. And “red” is a determinable relative to the more 
determinate predicates “crimson,” scarlet,” and so on. 
Sounds, tastes, feels, and other kinds of qualities are less 
neat, but equally interesting, e.xamplcs of this relation of 
determinable to determinate. Let us say that a descriptive 
predicate is determinate to the c.xtcnt that it restricts the 
degree of similarity required for membership in its denota¬ 
tion and stands opposed to incompatible alternatives; it is 
indeterminate to the degree that it allows room for dis¬ 
similar entities to fall under it. 

Quite a different form of generality is abstractness. Any 
particular object falls under many different determinables. 
A pencil, for example, has a felt texture, weight, size, shape, 
color, and hardness. Let us say that a description is abstract 
to the extent that it specifies the nature of its object along 
a smallet number of determinables and concrete to the 
degree that it characterizes the object in many respects. 
Thus “heavy red pencil” is more concrete than “heavy 
pencil.” Similarly “deep crimson” is more abstract, although 
less indeterminate, than “red square.” 

The final form which generality takes in description is 
applicability. There are two senses in which the application 
of a descriptive predicate to an object may be incorrect; 
the application m.iy be false or it may be meaningless. Thus 
it is quite meaningful, yet incorrect, to predicate “red" of 
the paper upon which I am writing. It is not even meaning¬ 
ful, however, to say that virtue is red. This is not because 
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virtue has some other color, but because adjectives of color 
have no significant relevance for virtue at all. As logicians 
since Aristotle have been fond of pointing out, a man may 
be blind, but a stone can be only nonsccing. To call a stone 
blind would not be to say something false, but to fail to 
describe at all. Let us say that a descriptive predicate has 
greater applicability to the extent that it may be significant¬ 
ly predicated of a larger range of entities and that it fails 
of this form of generality just insofar as its meaningful 
application is limited. 

There are, then, four distinct ways in which a descriptive 
sentence may be more or less general. It is universal to the 
degree that it is about a larger number of objects. It is 
indeterminate to the degree that its asserted quasi-compati’ 
son allows for a greater degree of dissimilarity. It is abstract 
to the degree that it characterizes its object along a smaller 
number of determinables. It is of greater applicability to the 
degree that its asserted quasi-comparison can be meaning" 
fully predicated of a variety of objects. Obviously a de¬ 
scription may be quite general in some of these ways and 
far from general in others. 


6 . Samutical Presuppositions 

Before I leave the subject of descriptive sentences, I must 
of meaningful descrip' 
P ^hat a friend, having just returned from a trip 

everything of importance, remark 

is 

ful ^ ° f “^ment? It certainly seems meaning- 

constnic^fl"^'"^ ^ '"'“"ingful, and it has been 

of good grammar. 

for sie ’'“g of France, and has not been one 

some tunc, 1 cannot figure out what my friend is talking 
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about. Wltat could he mean? Docs he really mean anything 
at all? 

Russell suggests that the sentence is meaningful but false. 
He interprets the sentence “the king of France is bald” to 
imply “there exists a Icing of France.” Since this existential 
implication is false, the sentence which implies it must also 
be false.' Strawson prefers to say that the sentence is mean¬ 
ingless, or at least pointless, rather than false. He admits that 
it does imply the existence of a king of France in a “very 
special and odd” sense of imply. He denies, however, that 
this is logical implication.' Rather than saying that my 
friend has described falsely, we should say that he has failed 
to describe at all. I am inclined to side with Strawson on 
this matter. 

What Russell has done is to extend the treatment which 
modem logic gives to particular categorical propositions 
to sentences containing singular descriptions. Perhaps I can 
explain my attitude toward this gambit by discussing the 
square of opposition. The introduction of the null class into 
modem logic raised serious problems about the traditional 
square of opposition, for the square assumes that all the 
terms in a categorical proposition have denotation. What 
becomes of the square if there are no S’s? To say “Some S 
are P” or “Some S are not P” seems clearly to imply that 
there are some S’s. It is customary, therefore, to assign 
existential import to particular propositions. This means that 
all particular propositions are false in the event that there are 
no S’s. Now, if universal propositions are also assigned 
existential import, they also become false and the valuable 
relation of contradictoriness is lost. For this reason it is 
usually denied that either “All S are P” or “No 5 are P” 
implies the existence of S’s. Although this standard interpre- 

'B. Russell, “On Denoting,” Afrnd, 14:490 (October *905). 

*P.F, Stra-wson, “On Referring" 59:330-331 (July 1950). 
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tarion salvages the diagonals of the square of opposition, it 
destroys all four sides. 

What are we to say about this interpretation of the mean¬ 
ing of categorical propositions? From the standpoint of 
formal logic it seems quite helpful. It makes possible a logic 
of greater range and elegance than traditional logic. If the 
logician is proposing a new language more precise than 
ordinary language to be used in formulating and critici^^ 
arguments, I cannot object. If the logician pretends to be 
explaining what ordinary language really means, however, 
I do object. In one sense, to be sure, this interpretation of 
categorical propositions does not do violence to our every¬ 
day meanings; it does not violate any fixed conventions 
about the truth value of categorical propositions. It does not 
interpret as true any proposition we would ordinarily regard 
as false, or vice versa. The reason for this is clear; it has 
simply extended the assignment of truth values to sentences 
not covered by existing conventions. In so doing it has, 
It seems to me, modified ordinary language. We do not 
n y reg^d categorical propositions about nonexis^nt 
objects as either true or false. This strongly suggests that 
m or inary anguage such propositions are meaningless. To 
value to them is to give them a meaning which 
^ey did not have before. Hence, whUe I do not object to 
“'terpretation of categorical propositions as 
nor rhmV logically convenient language, 1 do 

we uqp c' ^*1^^ reflects accurately what we mean when 
in ordinaiy language, 

pretation nf be made about Russell’s inter- 

Russell -nncl containing singular descriptions. If 

that thev ^j^^gular descriptions in such a w^/ 

indicatc^I ^ existence of the objects they 

Cro clt-Jght be a real 
miprm cment over everyday English for man/purposcs; k 
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is not, however, standard English. Ordinarily we do not 
iogicalJy imply the existence of anything when we use a 
singular description. This is shown by the fact that we 
hesitate to consider sentences containing singular descrip¬ 
tions false even though we unhesitatingly admit that they 
do not refer to any existing entity. In fact, it is precisely 
because his language modifies those conventions of ordinary 
language which create this uncertainty that Russell prefers 
his new language. He cannot claim, therefore, that he is 
explaining what we ordinarily mean when we use a singular 
description. At the same time, there is something in our 
ordinary meaning which suggests that Russell is not entirely 
on the wrong track. 

The use of a singular description does not logically imply 
the existence of the object indicated, but in soitie sense or 
other it does seem to imply this. We are back to Strawson’s 
remark that descriptions imply existence in a “very special 
and odd” sense of imply. Unfortunately, he does not explain 
this odd sense of implication. Nowell-Smith, however, has 
developed a generalized notion of implication, called “con¬ 
textual implication,” which might be of help. He suggests 
that a statement p contextually implies a statement q if any¬ 
one who knew the normal conventions of the language 
would be entitled to infer g from p in the context in which 
they occur.® It might be in this sense that “the king of 
France is bald” implies “there is a king of France.” If my 
friend is reporting his trip with a straight face, I might be 
entitled to infer the latter from the former in this context. 
My inference would be mistaken, of course, but it need not 
be unjustified. 

while I see nothing objectionable in saying that “the king 
of France is bald” implies “there is a king of France” in this 
sense, I do not think that this solves our problem. Just 

*P. H. Nowell^mlth, Ethics (Oxford; Basil Blackwell, 1957), p. 72. 
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dence for or against the description. It does not seem to 
make sense to assert or deny that sometliing is of a specified 
kind unless it is at least possible to produce reasons for or 
against the statement. What this probably amounts to ^ 
that the claim to correctness becomes empty in the absence 
of any relevant considerations to support or weaken it. It is 
not necessary that one actually have reasons or even that he 
be in a position to obtain them, but at least it must not be 
impossible for anyone to ever produce any reason to accept 
or reject the description. 


7. Simtmary 

My characterization of descriptive meaning can be sum* 
marized very briefly. There are three basic features of 
any descriptive sentence—indication, quasi-comparison, 
aKemon-denial, Every description refers to one or more 
objects. It tells what these objects are like. And it mak^ 
some sort of a cltim about the appropriateness of the quasi- 
comp^ison to the objects indicated. The internal structure 
ot a description may be compUcated by such factors as 
rirtn ^ the use of quasi-comparison in indiea" 

rhfif' ^ sense of relational quasi-comparison, and the fact 
TherT^ q^asi-comparison may be modified by another, 
or W description can be more 

and indeterminateness, abstractn^* 

is asserted every descriptive sentence which 

the obiecr ^ seems to semantically presuppose that 

^ndicLe actually exist. 

that?is conceivable, and 

or reiect the ^ discover some reason to accept 

reject the claim which it makes. 
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After an analysis of descriptive meaning one naturally 
expects some discussion of emotive meaning. This is prob¬ 
ably because so many semanticists have gone so far as to 
suggest that the only two kinds of meaning are descriptive 
and emotive. The temptation to approach language ^vith the 
descriptive-emotive dichotomy is most unfortunate, for ^ 
causes one to overlook precisely those distinctions n^^ne 
to undertand ethical sentences. This semantical oversimpM- 
cation is an expression of a preoccupation -with scientific 
language together vnth an excessively narrow interpretation 
of science. As a result empirical pre^ctions are taken as the 
model for all meaningful language, and the attempt is ma^ e 
to show that all cognitively sigti^cant sentences are vana- 
tions on this pattern. However, the awlnyard fact that many 
sentences which have some sort of meaning in our language 
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because contextual implication differs from logical implica¬ 
tion, transposition seems inapplicable to it. Thus from the 
fact that p contextually implies q and that q is false, u'C 
cannot justifiably infer anything about the truth of p- 
this reason the notion of contextual implication does not 
help us to decide whether “the king of France is bald” is 
meaningful because false or simply meaningless. In short, 
contextual implication is not the odd sense of implication 
that Strawson is looking for. This is, of course, no crincism 
of Nowell-Smith, for he introduced the notion for quite a 
different purpose. 

Our problem remains. In what sense does the use of 3 
singular description imply the existence of the object it 
purports to indicate? Or, to return to another suggestive 
example, in what sense does the traditional square of opposi¬ 
tion presuppose the existence of S’s? If we make the asser¬ 
tion of^ the existence of S’s part of the meaning of a 
categorical proposition, either as asserted in or as logically 
imphed by the proposition, we are forced to adopt some 
version of the modem interpretation of categorical propo¬ 
sitions. Smee this modern interpretation does not accu- 
rate y te ect what we mean when we use such sentences 
m ordinary language, we must find some other way to 
f?‘“n the sense in which these sentences presuppose the 
Jmtence of the objects they purport to indicate. I propose 

hdp"Sre presupposition to 

^ '“Btoally presupposes a is to say that p ts 
is nor ■=1 wltat concerns us at the moment 

mitb nf telation between the truth of p and the 

and the m ^ ’n telation between the tneamngfulness of P 
”ou* oTJ Tt'orefore let us tooduce the 

lorical nresi™"''- P‘'“'’PP'>tition as a parallel to that of 
logical presupposition. To say that p semantically 
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supposes q is to say that p is meaningful only if ^ is true. 
My suggestion is that every descriptive sentence presup¬ 
poses certain things in the sense that if these are not so the 
sentence turns out to be meamnglcss. It is not so much that a 
description which violates the semantical presuppositions of 
description is false or incorrect as that it is pointless. There¬ 
fore no speaker who knew that these presuppositions were 
violated would bother to utter the sentence and no hearer 
in a similar position would see any point in the utterance. 

What are the semantical presuppositions of any descrip¬ 
tive sentence? One of them seems to be that the object or 
objects which it purports to indicate actually exist. One 
does not meaningfully assert or deny a description of non¬ 
existent entities. One can, of course, pretend or assume de¬ 
scriptions without presupposing the existence of the things 
described. Hypothetical deductive systems or fairy stories 
illustrate this well. Thus the semantical presuppositions for 
asserting or denying a description are not the same as those 
for pretending or assuming one. ^ 

A second semantical presupposition of description 
whether asserted or not, is that the quasi-comparison claimed 
to apply to the subject be conceivable. It is meaningless to 
describe anything, real or imaginary, as a round square, for 
it is impossible to understand what a round square could 
be. Similarly it is meaningless to speak of a red sound, if 
one wishes to suggest that the noise is literally red. One can, 
to be sure, speak of a soft color, but some sort of figure of 
speech seems involved here. Certain combinations of quasi¬ 
comparisons are ruled out as meaningless on the grounds 
that tliey cannot be conceived toother. “Sky blue pink is 
one common example which is often used in everyday dis¬ 
course as a model of meaninglessness. 

A tliird semantical presupposition of asserting or denying 
a description seems to be that there be some possible evi- 
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are not disguised descriptions cannot be ignored. One must 
admit that there is noncognidve meaning as well as cognitive 
meaning. But what land of meaning could this be? One 
obvious answer is that these sentences express emotions or 
feelings instead of cognitions or thoughts. Appearances 
saved by conceding emotive meaning to all language which 
fails to meet the criterion of being literally meaningful. 

The main difficulty with this approach to emotive mean¬ 
ing is that the term “emotive meaning” becomes a waste¬ 
basket term. Under this general rubric are lumped together 
all sorts of nondescriptive language. The label “emotive 
does not mark any positive feature which these various 
sentences share, but it serves only to stress their negative 
feature of not being predictions of experience. There ar® 
many kinds of nondescriptive language: promises and 
tions, poems and novels, exclamations and imperatives, and 
the language of ritual and rite, to mention the more cele¬ 
brated examples. When these are lumped together the im* 
ponant differences between them are ignored. The fish ar® 
“^P^ewd from the fowl, however, for those who use 
this label ate not primarily interested in any study of emo- 
uve anguage for its own sake. Their real interest is in puri" 
tymg cogmuve language of all irrelevant and disturbing 
motion. Emotive meaning is something to be avoided and 
othenvise^ ignored. Under snch circumstances the term 

ending cha°^r:l4rn"’"^ """ " 

disrinmlk?'^'^ the need fh'' 

mhTrSr^f"’'>'■>= “«fully from tim 
in illuiTiinit‘° hud for characterizing its meaning 

Isr comnl"® probably givhn 

emotive nfeW “"‘*.P'"”rating analysis of the nature of 
doubt that cmnif'- '“nger possible to 

'c sentences are an important part of 
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language. Somehow or other we must come to terms with 
them and characterize their meaning adequately. 

I. Selecting a Model 

There are three kinds of sentence which are stock exam¬ 
ples of emotive meaning. One obvious type of emotive 
sentence is those in the exclamatory mood. To murmur 
“alas” does not seem quite the same as describing one’s 
feelings of despondency. “Ouch” does not appear to have 
the same kind of meaning as “I am in pain.” Sentences such 
as “damn you” have a function in our language quite differ¬ 
ent from descriptive sentences. Let us call the kind of 
meaning which such sentences have “emotive meaning.” 
Exclamations, then, will serve as a model of emotive sen¬ 
tences. 

Are there any other striking examples of emotive sen¬ 
tences? Imperatives are usually presented as a second illus¬ 
tration of emotive language. It seems to me, however, that 
this is using the one term “emotive” to cover two quite 
different kinds of meaning. No doubt there are some im¬ 
peratives which do function like exclamations. If I say 
“go to hell,” I am saying “damn you” in other words. Cer¬ 
tain imperatives, like “drop dead,” do seem to have emotive 
meaning. But these are unusual imperatives with a meaning 
quite unlike ordinary imperative sentences. Normally im¬ 
peratives are used to tell someone to do something rather 
than to express one’s feelings toward him. “Open the win¬ 
dow,” for e,\’ample, instructs the person to whom it is ad¬ 
dressed to do an action of the window-opening hind. 

One might, I suppose, try to assimilate all imperatives to 
those which express our feelings by suggesting that to tell 
someone to do something is really to express one’s desire 
that the person told do the action specified. Thus to com- 
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are not disguised descriptions cannot be ignored. One inust 
admit that there is noncognitivc meaning as well as cognitive 
meaning. But what kind of meaning could this be? One 
obvious answer is that tlicsc sentences express emotions or 
feelings instead of cognitions or thoughts. Appearances 
saved by conceding emotive meaning to all language which 
fails to meet the criterion of being literally meaningful- 
The main difficulty with this approach to emotive mean¬ 
ing is that the term “emotive meaning” becomes a waste¬ 
basket term. Under this general rubric are lumped together 
all sorts of nondescriptive language. The label “emotive 
does not mark any positive feature which these various 
sentences share, but it serves only to stress their negative 
feature of not being predictions of experience. There ar® 
many kinds of nondescriptive language: promises and 
tions, poems and novels, exebmations and imperatives, and 
the language of ritual and rite, to mention the more cele¬ 
brated examples. When these are lumped together the hn" 
portanc differences between them are ignored. The fish are 
never separated from the fowl, however, for those who use 
tha label are not primarily interested in any study of emo* 
uve language for its own sake. Their real interest is in pun- 
ying cognitive language of all irrelevant and disturbing 
emotion. Emotive meaning is something to be avoided and 
other\yise^ ignored. Under such circumstances the term 
emouve is more of a warning and a reproach than an 
enhghtening characterization. 

Fortunately there arc those who realize the need for 
nrW language more carefully from the 

b ;i1m • characterizing its meaning 

most '"T- Stevenson has probably given us the 

emotlvp penetrating analysis of the nature of 

^ « is no longer possible to 

doubt that emotive sentences are an importLt part of our 
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language. Somehow or other we must come to terms with 
them and characterize their meaning adequately. 

I. Selecting a Model 

There are three kinds of sentence which are stock exam¬ 
ples of emotive meaning. One obvious type of emotive 
sentence is those in the exclamatory mood. To murmur 
“alas” does not seem quite the same as describing one’s 
feelings of despondency. “Ouch” does not appear to have 
the same kind of meaning as “I am in pain.” Sentences such 
as “damn you” have a function in our language quite differ¬ 
ent from descriptive sentences. Let us call the kind of 
meaning which such sentences have “emotive meaning.” 
Exclamations, then, will serve as a model of emotive sen¬ 
tences. 

Are there any other striking examples of emotive sen¬ 
tences? Imperatives are usually presented as a second illus¬ 
tration of emotive language. It seems to me, however, that 
this is using the one term “eroorive” to cover nvo quite 
different kinds of meaning. No doubt there are some im- 
perarives which do function like e.xclamations. If I say 
“go to hell,” I am saying “damn you” in other words. Cer¬ 
tain imperatives, like “drop dead," do seem to have emotive 
meaning. But these are unusual imperatives with a meaning 
quite unlike ordinary imperative sentences. Normally im¬ 
peratives are used to tell someone to do something rather 
than to express one’s feelings toward him. “Open the win¬ 
dow,” for example, instructs the person to whom it is ad¬ 
dressed to do an action of the window-opening kind. 

One might, I suppose, try to assimilate all imperatives to 
those which express our feelings by suggesting that to tell 
someone to do something is really to e.xprcss one’s desire 
that the person told do the action specified. Thus to com- 
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mand “open the window” is simply another way 
claiming “oh how I wish that the window were opened by 
you.” Now it is probably true that no speaker would com¬ 
mand someone to open the window unless he in fact desire 
that the person commanded open the window. Howevtf. 
I wonder whether the point of uttering the imperative hes 
in expressing this wish. It seems more plausible to hold that 
the primary intention in commanding someone to do some¬ 
thing is in getting him to do it. That there is a real differ¬ 
ence between exclaiming and commanding can be seen as 
soon as one tries to put them both into the past tense. Ow 
can easily express a wish that someone had done something 
which he did not in fact do. It makes sense to say “oh ho'v 
I wish that you had opened that window an hour ago. 1^ 
seems quite meaningless, on the other hand, to say “opened 
the window an hour ago.” The fact that the imperative 
mood has no past tense suggests that it is a mistake to in¬ 
terpret most imperatives in terms of emotive meaning* I 
shall, therefore, reserve my comments on the garden vari¬ 
ety of imperative until I discuss directive meaning. 

There is a third example of emotive meaning which is 
often appealed to in recent discussions; this is the sentence 
containing emotionally charged language. Words such as 
maiden, “garret,” and “home” seem richer in meaning 
than their descriptive equivalents such as “young unmar¬ 
ried woman,” “attic,” and “house.” Part of this richness 
consists of connotations which 
scriptive. It seems Ukely, howi 
have emotional connotations w 
Moreover, the fact that we boi 
laily the four-letter words, for 
sentences would suggest that th 
emouve. We must, therefore 
gnage m mind when framinn 
tcnces. ° 


are purely or primarily 
Jver, that these words also 
hich add to their meaning- 
row some of them, particn- 
frequent use in exclamato^ 
eir meaning might be partly 
bear emotionally laden l^o- 
any theory of emotive sen- 
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At the same time, I would prefer not to use sentences 
containing emotionally charged words as my primary 
model of emotive meaning, for their descriptive meaning 
complicates analysis. It is not easy to know what part of 
their meaning is descriptive and what part emotive or how 
these two are related. In particular I should like to avoid 
the vexed question of whether or not emotive meaning is 
causally independent of descriptive meaning. Do the words 
cause a belief which in turn causes an emotional response 
or do the words cause the emotion directly? As long as 
psychologists do not seem to agree on the answer, I will not 
pretend to settle this question. Since I will not identify the 
emotive meaning of an utterance with the emotion it hap¬ 
pens to cause in the hearer, the precise mechanism by 
which this causation operates need not detain me. It is 
easier to avoid such complications by taking exclamations 
as the model of emotive sentences. Since e.xc]amations seem 
clearly to have some kind of meaning quite different from 
descriptions and somehow involving the emotions, it 
seems safe enough to label this “emotive meaning.” When 
we have discovered exactly what kind of meaning it is that 
we have labeled, it will be time to decide whether emotion¬ 
ally charged sentences have the same kind of meaning. 

2 . Evincing and Evoking 

How, then, are we to characterize the kind of meaning 
which exclamations possess? One accepted formula is that 
exclamations evince and evoke emotion. Words evince 
emotion when they reflect the feelings of the speaker; 
words evoke emotion when they call forth some emotional 
response in the hearer. It is not clear to me svhy evincing 
emotion and evoking emotion should be considered two 
aspects of the same thing, emotive meaning. Surely the use 
of words to release pent-up feelings is one thing, and the 
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use of words to create a feeling is another. There is not 
even any need for them to go together. My cry of jubila¬ 
tion at the racetrack leaves the bystander who bet on an¬ 
other horse strangely unmoved. The announcer reading 
his emotionally charged copy may not even like the prod¬ 
uct he causes his listeners to desire so ardently. Even when 
evincing and evoking do go together, the emotions may be 
quite different. The “poor dear” which evinces the wealthy 
matron’s pity may evoke only scorn or resentment in the 
beggar. Evincing and evoking are distinguishable and 
separable. Why should we include them both in a single 
mode of meaning? 

Let us, therefore, consider each separately. Is it correct 
to say that exclamations evince emotion? No doubt excla- 
evince emotions in a variety of ways. But which 
of these various senses of the word “evince” helps to ex- 
plam the meaning of exclamations? 

To evince an emotion may be (i) to release pent-up 
teeUngs. On this interpretation exclamations reduce the 
emotional pressure inside us by a kind of linguistic cathar- 
sis. t ow seem as though exclamations are often used fot 
letting off steam in this way. Yet there seems to be more 
T language than purging the speaker. 

I may shout damn you” to make you feel uncomfortable 
seems rn ^ myself fee! more comfortable. Also it 

emoln. sometimes use exclamations to express 

the ^uch cases releasing 

S vfX ^vh ^ I say “oh no” 

Svl T r hat^This need not 

lonr; as one strong feelings of sarcasm. Still, as 

the feelines eyiT °'^^^^*”phasize the explosiveness of 

Vince an emotion may be (2) to be accompanied by 
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emotion. The mere fact that the speaker happens to feel 
some emotion at the same time he utters the exclamation, 
however, might be quite accidental. If a person bet against 
his college football team, he may be both sorry and glad 
when it wins. His “darn it” may mean the former but hard¬ 
ly the latter. The meaning of an emotive sentence is not 
just any emotion in the mind of the speaker. 

To evince an emotion may be (3) to be a sign of an 
emotion. Certainly the hearer can infer the presence of 
emotion in the speaker from the exclamation which comes 
out of his mouth much as he can infer the presence of fire 
in a building from the smoke which comes out of its win¬ 
dows. But one suspects that this fact throws little light on 
the meaning of the exclamation. To point out that an ex¬ 
clamation means (is a natural sign of) the speaker’s emo¬ 
tion to the hearer is not to explain what the speaker means 
(intends to say) by the exclamation. 

To evince an emotion may be (4) to be caused by an 
emotion. An exclamation means an emotion in the sense 
that the emotion caused the speaker to utter the exclama¬ 
tion. Thus “ouch” means pain, for the noise I made was 
caused by the pain I felt. On this interpretation, however, 
the word “ouch” would no longer mean pain, or at least 
not have emotive meaning, when uttered by a person who 
was not in pain. Consider the person who says “ouch” to 
mislead his hearers. It is precisely because the word retains 
its original emotive meaning even though the speaker does 
not happen to feel the emotion involved that he can pretend 
to be in pain by using emotive language. The sense in 
which the word means the emotion is not, therefore, as 
simple as being caused by it. 

To evince an emotion may be (5) to tend to be caused 
by an emotion. Emotive meaning is a dispositional property 
of certain words to be uttered because of the emotion the 
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speaker feels. This view can explain how a person can pr^ 
tend to be in pain by uttering emotive language. Althoug 
“ouch” was not caused by any pain this speaker felt on t^ 
occasion, it still tends to be caused by feelings of pain. 

It seems to me that this analysis of evincing is correct as 
far as it goes. My objection with it is that it docs not go 
far enough to explain what kind of dispositional property 
emotive meaning is. “I am in pain” also tends to be cause 
by the pain the speaker feels. Since emotive and descriptive 
meaning are different, presumably “ouch” and “I am 
pain” tend to be caused in different ways. What is the dii- 
ference? One might say that the former is caused directly 
by the pain while the latter is caused indirectly through 
the belief about the pain. In order to explain why I 
this gambit unconvincing I must take another example. 
A speaker might describe his feelings towards a book by 
saying “I am enjoying the book.” He might evince Ins 
enjoyment by exclaiming “fine book.” If one says that the 
exclamation is caused directly by the enjoyment while the 
description is directly caused by the belief about the en- 
jo^ent, what does one do with the claim that “the book is 
enjoyable.” 1 do not believe that one is describing the book 
when he calls it “enjoyable.” Neither do I think it correct 
to say that “the book is enjoyable” has emotive meaning) 
for it makes a claim to correctness which exclamations lack. 
No doubt exclamations do tend to be caused by the emo- 
tio^ which the speaker feels, but one must explain more 
fully just how they tend to be caused before he has ade- 
qu^ely characterized emotive meaning. 

o my mind none of the generally accepted concepts 
o evincing adequately characterizes the meaning of ex- 
clamauons. For tWs reason I \vi\\ drop the word “evince 
vvith Its misleading associations. At tlie same time I cannot 
Ignore the fact at wWch the persistent talk of evincing 
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points; the meaning of exclamations is somehow tied up 
with the emotions which the speaker does or tends to feel. 
I shall say that emotive language “expresses” the emotions 
of the speaker. This change in terminology will be of little 
help, however, unless I can explain exactly what it is for a 
sentence to express an emotion. In what sense does an ex¬ 
clamation put an emotion into words? Since I do not know 
the precise nature of the causal relation between emotion 
and utterance, I cannot explain the relation of expressing 
in terms of the psychological mechanism involved. I must 
content myself with trying to point out the epistemological 
aspects of the expressive use of language. 

Before I turn to my own account of expressing, how¬ 
ever, let me examine the other side of the evincing-evoking 
polarity. Does it help to explain the meaning of exclama¬ 
tions to say that they evoke emotions? Once more this de¬ 
pends upon how one conceives the explanatory notion. To 
evoke an emotion might be (i) to cause the hearer to feel 
that emoiion. But we cannot say that an exclamation means 
any emotion it may happen to cause in the mind of the 
hearer, for he may misunderstand the emotive language 
and feel Joy when he should feel sadness. Surely it makes 
sense to say that I might misunderstand exclamations in 
Russian or Swahili; yet this would be impossible if their 
meaning was identical ■with tlic feelings I acnially had 
when 1 heard them. 

Moreover, an exclamation may suggest many emotions 
without actually meaning them. “Egglicad” may actually 
cause me to favor the man at whom it was uttered, but the 
emotive meaning of the word seems to be negative.^ Tlic 
situation licrc is analogous to that in the case of descriptive 
language. Wc must distinguish between what a sentence 
means and what it suggests. “Jones is poor * may sugge^ 
to me that he is thin and hungn% hut it hardly means this. 
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The word “coed” may suggest a vision attractive enough 
to be homecoming queen, but it means only a girl attending 
a coeducational college. Nor is this distinction benveen 
what a word means and what it suggests limited to descrip¬ 
tive meaning. The word “alas” means grief, although u 
may suggest pity. One cannot identify the meaning of an 
emotive word with the emotions which it happens to cause 
in the hearer. It may cause the hearer to feel emotions 
which were not meant either because he misunderstands 


the language or because of its suggestiveness. 

One can meet these objections by holding that to evoke 
an emotion is (2) to tend to cause it in the hearer. Thus 
the fact that I feel sad when I hear a Russian cheer does not 
affect the meaning of his exclamation, for it still tends to 
cause happy feelings in most people. Again, the fact that 
an exclamation suggests some emotion to me does not make 
this a part of its meaning unless it tends to cause the same 
emotion in most people. However, it does not seem to me 
that this quite does the trick. The mere fact that a word 


suggests something to most people does not make that sug¬ 
gestion part of the strict meaning of that word. “Jones is 
an athlete,’’ to borrow Grice’s example, may well suggest 
that Jones is tall to most people; yet tallness is not part of 
the smet meaning of “athlete.” Again, “coed” probably calls 
loveliness to most Americans, but the word 
still IS correctly applied to the most unattractive girl on 
any college campus in the country. Why should the situ¬ 
ation be different in the case of emotive meaning? The 
exclamation ‘alas” continues to mean grief, although we 
can hope that it suggests pity in the minds of most hearers. 

Another difficulty is with the exact sense in which the 
emotions caused by the utter¬ 
ance. Hurrah,” one presumes, is supposed to cause most 
hearers to feel joy. Must the hearer feel actual joy to un- 
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derstand what the speaker said? Does the exclamation 
“ouch” cause most hearers to feel pain? Compare emotive 
language with descriptive language. It might be said that 
a descriptive sentence tends to cause a certain belief in the 
mind of the hearer, and no doubt most hearers do believe 
what they are told. I doubt, however, that this is what is 
involved in communication. I can understand Muskrat Joe 
when he describes his adventures in the great northvvoods 
even though I know that he is the grandest liar on earth. 
Understanding the descriptions he utters does not require 
that I believe them myself, but only that I entertain his 
beliefs. Similarly understanding emotive language does not 
require that the hearer actually feel as the speaker does, 
but only that he understand how the speaker feels. If e.x- 
clamations communicate emotions this need not imply that 
they tend to cause the hearer to actually feel the same emo¬ 
tions as the speaker. The hearer can entertain the emotion 
without actually having it. Understanding language seems 
to be more complicated than simply being caused to have 
the same state of mind as the speaker; one understands a 
speaker, rather, when he realizes what the speaker was try¬ 
ing to do with the words. To understand emotive language 
would seem to be coming to realize what emotion the 
speaker was trying to express by his words. Thus expres¬ 
sion is central to emotive meaning, and the effects of the 
language on the hearer are derivative. Therefore it does not 
seem to me that the evocative aspect of emotive meaning 
is primary. 

3 . Emotive Meaning vs. Emotive Force 

At the same time there is an important lesson to be 
learned by this discussion. One must distinguish benveen 
what a sentence means and what it suggests in the case of 
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emotive meaning no less than in description. Therefore, I 
propose that we distinguish the emotive meaning of a word 
or sentence from its emotive force. TIic emotive meaning 
of a word or sentence is determined by the emotion or 
emotions which it expresses, the emotive force is a function 
of those emotions suggested by, but not expressed by, the 
word or sentence. 

What, really, is the difference? The emotive meaning of 
a sentence is determined by the emotion the speaker should 
use it to express; the emotive force of the sentence is deter¬ 
mined by the emotions which it happens to cause in the 
hearer. Thus part of the difference lies in who feels the 
emotion. In the case of emotive meaning it is the speaker 
who feels, or pretends to feel, the emotion. In the case of 
emotive force it is the hearer who feels the emotions in- 
volved. In addition, there is a difference in the nature of 
the connection between the utterance and the emotion in- 
volved. In emotive meaning the emotion is related to the 
Utterance semantically; it is the emotion which the sentence 
should be used to express according to the rules of the 
In emotive force the emotion is related to the 
uttemnee causally; it is the emotion which is in fact caused 
by the use of the sentence. 

To speak of the rules of a living language is something 
o a gure of speech. There are, of course, grammar books; 
u w en the rules they state deviate too far from everyday 
age, It IS the rules, and not the usage, that are declared 
^taken. There is no expUcitly formulated set of rules 
Can oj^dinary language should be spoken. 

ordimrJ'l^^ ^ ^ matter less metaphorically? If the rules of 
perham^ m descriptions of actual usage, 

be defined, as Stevenson has at- 
in certain a of certain words to be used 

No doubt attempt on principle- 

meaning mvolves some sort of implex causal 
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disposition. At the same time I do not feel that Stevenson 
has said enough about the exact land of causal disposition 
involved in meaning in general or about the differences 
between the causal dispositions involved in the various 
kinds of meaning. Since I am not able to give a more accu¬ 
rate and explicit description of the exact causal mechanisms 
involved in the various uses of language, I prefer to hide 
my uncertainty about the ultimate nature of meaning by 
speaking glibly of the rules of language. 

This is only a figure of speech. However, in whatever 
sense there really is a distinction between the correct and 
the incorrect use of a word, this metaphor reflects a genu¬ 
ine feature of language. It seems to me that such a distinc¬ 
tion does exist for emotive language. It is correct to express 
joy by “hurrah” or “whoopee** but incorrect to express it 
by “alas’* or “woe is me.** If the New Englander feels flat¬ 
tered when a Southerner calls him a “Yankee,** he has not 
understood the language of the South. Emotive language 
can be used correctly or misused, understood correctly or 
misunderstood, just like any other meaningful language. 
This fact that emotive meaning is covered by the rules of 
the language is one justification for calling it a mode of 
meaning. 

Now is probably the best time to reconsider the nature 
of emotionally charged language. Words like maiden, 
“garret,” and “home” seem to be emotionally laden as well 
as descriptively significant. Aluch of their emotional load 
is composed of emotional suggestions which are not strictly 
part of the meaning of these words. However, it seems 
quite likely that we sometimes use these words to express 
our emotions as well. Emotively charged language cert^n- 
ly has emotive force and probably has emotive meaning. 
Nevertheless, it ■will be helpful to refrain from confusing 
the two. 

I seem to have rejected most of the usual charactenza- 
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tions of emotive meaning as inadequate. Can I do any 
better? What can I say about the meaning of emotive sen¬ 
tences? All emotive sentences have the two characteristics 
of emotionality and expressiveness. They may or may not 
possess the additional characteristics of indication and par¬ 
tiality. Let us consider these one by one. 


4. Emotionality 

Every emotive sentence puts some emotion into words. 
In this sense the meaning of the sentence might be said to 
be emotional and the sentence to have emotionality. One 
of the problems in coming to understand the meaning of 
emotive sentences, then, is reaching an understanding about 
the nature of emotion. What is an emotion? I do not intend 
to rescue the term “emotion” from the convenient vague¬ 
ness and ambiguity it possesses in everyday speech. I use 
the word widely to cover all of our feelings. But notice 
that there are nvo senses of “feeUng.” A feeHng may be 
'vhich we feel, any state of consciousness of 
which we are directly aware. In this sense feelings include 
all of our sensations. However, sensations, even the internal 
sensations such as kinesthetic ones, are not emotions. In 
sense m which we are interested here, a feeling is the 
actfnnr* something. It is our noncognirive re¬ 
cur ar M they emerge into consciousness that 

volve nil hunger, which seem to in- 

'condition, probably are 
not More of warmth or cold probably are 

the’semation'otrednt’sk^”r'’'^ 

aluLKL'fTi-"' this tvidely they include 

feclinp tend t “ptjitions, moods, and desires. States of 
techng tend to be relatively small bits of our inner experl- 
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ence such as pains, a glow of pride, a shock of surprise, or 
a twinge of guilt. Agitations like anxiety, irritation, embar¬ 
rassment, or amazement tend to be commotions in the mind 
violent enough to disturb our powers of intelligent re¬ 
sponse and confuse the rest of experience. Moods, such as 
sadness, gaiety, determination, loneliness, or depression, 
are not bits of experience as much as feeling tones which 
pervade all of our experience at a given time and may per¬ 
sist for a length of time. Finally, desires such as longing for 
company, love of money, the wish for fame, or an aver¬ 
sion to spinach may be included insofar as they are felt 
impulses. The variations between these kinds of emotion 
are many. What they share is the character of being con¬ 
scious responses of a noncognitive kind. 

One feature of emotion which has a direct bearing on 
the nature of emotive language is its intensity. The differ¬ 
ence between “dam” and “damn,** for example, reflects 
the difference in the intensity of the emotion put into 
words. It is convenient to speak of emotive language as 
more or less strong. The strength or weakness of an emo¬ 
tive sentence is a function of the intensity of the emotion 
it formulates. The intensity to which I refer here is simply 
the felt intensity of the emotion. This intensity in feeling- 
quality must be distinguished from other kinds of emo¬ 
tional intensity. The intenrity of an agitation depends part¬ 
ly upon the degree to which it distracts us from the rest of 
our e.Kpcriencc and disrupts our powers of reasoning and 
acting. The intensity of a mood depends partly upon the 
degree to which it retains its grip on us over a period of 
time and resists our efforts to change it. The intensity of 
a desire depends largely upon the degree to which it wins 
out over other desires and controls our bchavdor. But tliKC 
other kinds of intensity do not seem to be reflected in 
emotive langu.agc. The strength of an emotive sentence 
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seems to depend only upon the intensity with which the 
emotion is felt. 

Every emotive sentence, then, possesses emotionality; 
that is, it puts some emotion into words. An emotion is 
some feeling of noncognitive response. The same thing 
could probably be put by saying that our emotions are the 
conadve-affecdve side of our mental life. Differences in 
the felt intensity of our emotions is reflected in variations 
in the strength of our emotive utterances. 


5. Expressiveness 

Alas” means grief, but not in the way that “grief 
means it. I call the very special way in which emotive lan¬ 
guage means emotions “expressiveness.” Every emotive 
sentence expresses some emotion; it puts the emotion into 
words. But in what way is the emotion put into the words? 
Not the way in which eggs are put into a basket or even 
the way in which words are put into a sentence. Precisely 
what is it for a sentence to expres; an emotion? 

. } to tell what expressiveness is not than what 

It IS. o express an emotion is not to describe it. The sen¬ 
tence “I am annoyed” describes the annoyance of the 
speaker. It quasi-compares the speaker’s state of mind ^vitll 
omer psychological states and claims that it is correctly 
characterized as of the annoyance kind. The sentence 
amn you expresses the annoyance of the speaker. It 
oes not classify the speaker’s state of mind, nor, a fortiori 
ocs It claim to be a correct quasi-comparison. That ex¬ 
pressing an emotion is not just another way of describing 
It can be seen from the fact that while it is quite easy for 
of another, it is quite 
nJlri * ^ person to express another’s feelings, 

'-icarij, to express an emotion is not to describe it. 
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Less clearly, to express an emotion is not to assert it. 
“You are annoying” might be said to assert the emotion. 
Like emotive language it seems to put the emotion itself 
into words rather than formulating a descriptive judgment 
about the emotion. Unlike emotive lan^age, it claims that 
the emotion put into words is appropriate to the indicated 
object. To say “lions are terrifying” is neither to describe 
lions as terror-causing animals nor to express one s fear of 
them. It is to claim that terror is the reasonable way to feel 
about lions. That such claiming is distinct from describing 
I ^vill try to show when I discuss critical meaning. That 
it is distinct from expressing can be readily seen from the 
fact that rational justification seems uncalled for in the^ case 
of exclamations. My friend might disagree if I said you 
are annoying” to him. If I said “damn you” to him, he 
could hardly disagree with my sentence, although he might 
well resent it. 

To express an emotion is neither to describe it nor to 
assert it. What positive characterization can we give of 
expressiveness? Perhaps we can find some clues in the ways 
in which we talk about expressing emotions. For example, 
we say that an artist expressed his feelings on canvas or 
that the bereaved \vidow denied expression to her sorrow. 
In such cases, to express seems to be to produce something 
or to do something which externalizes the inner feeling. 
Emotions are expressed in words in much the same way 
that they can be expressed in pigments or in tears. The 
canvas somehow reflects and captures the artists joy, and 
the crying releases the sorrow the ■widow has restrained 
so long. 

What is one doing when he expresses his emotions? 
What is the point of vcrbaliring our feeling? First, it seems 
to be a releasing or letting-out of the emotion. Just as walk¬ 
ing up and down may help to relieve one s anxiety so sajnng 
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“damn you” may help to reduce one’s anger. It is a doing 
something, in this case doing something linguistic, which 
makes one feel better. Second, it seems to be an ordering 
or gaining control of the emotion. In putting an emonon 
into words one at least begins to come to terms with it. 
In verbalizing his emotion the speaker realizes better how 
he feels and begins to organize his feelings. To formulate 
an emotion is to give it form, and to do this is to master it 
in some degree. But expressing emotion involves the hearer 
as well as the speaker, as in the case of the friends who call 
to express their sympathy to the widow. Third, expressing 
an emotion is displaying it for the audience to perceive. 
When I bump into someone I say “sorry” to show him how 
I feel. Often one puts his own emotions into words so that 
others may be aware of them. The husband who murmurs 
my darling” may well be trying to show his wife how 
much he cares for her. 

Thus, to express an emotion seems to be to put it into 
words in such a way as to relieve the speaker’s feelings, to 
orgamze them, and to display them. Expressing an emotion 
IS not the same as describing it or asserting it. Such expres- 
sweness is a feature of all emotive language. 


6. Indication 

Whether or not indication is common to all emotive 
sentences I am not sure. Most emotions seem to be dh 
recce to some degree. One is annoyed with somebodyi 
delighted at something, surprised by something, or longing 
or somebody To the extent thet an emotion ia directed 
, sentence in which it is verbalized will 

hate indicative meaning. "Dam those Democrats,” “whM 
“=> "ttlcsnahc under my bed, by 
g Uy, and how I tvish that Jane were hcre”-all these 
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emotive utterances plainly indicate one or more objects at 
which the expressed emotion is directed. As the emotion 
expressed becomes stronger we tend to drop the indicative 
words from the sentence, but the situation in which the 
words are uttered usually reveals some indicated object. 
Even a good strong oath such as “damn” is usually hurled 
at something or somebody. Most emotive sentences seem 
to possess indicative meaning. 

In a few cases, however, it is hard to say whether there 
is any indicated object. A girl who has been jilted may 
respond by being angry with her beau, all eligible males, 
people in general, or the world at large. In each case she 
might express herself by saying “that damn John,^ fellows 
are no dam good,” “nuts to people,” or just plain 
“phooey.” In the first three sentences the indicated objects 
are obvious, but it is not clear whether the last sentence 
indicates any object at which the emotion is directed. In 
this case one might be tempted to say that “phooey” indi¬ 
cates everything in the world. Yet consider the case of a 
person who is suffering from diffuse anxiety feelings. It 
does not seem as though his feeling of general anxiety is 
directed at everything. Is he really worried about the 
pencil he is che^ving or the Hottentots about whom he may 
never have heard? One is inclined to say that his anxiety 
is directed at no object or objects. If so, any language in 
which he expressed this feeling would not indicate any¬ 
thing. Thus, although most emotive sentences seem to have 
indicativ'c meaning, there may be some which do not. 


7. ParttaUty 

Another feature which most emodve sentences have is 
parriality. By parriality 1 mean the characteristic of being 
pro or con. Love and hate, desire and aversion, admiration 
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and contempt arc all examples of the way in which emo¬ 
tions may be for or against their objects. Sentences which 
express pro emotions are nsually said to have positive 
emotive meaning, while sentences which express con emo¬ 
tions arc said to liave negative emodve meaning. Certainly 
this distinction between positive and negative meaning 
is an important one for understanding the nature of such 
language. 

Moreover, it is often assumed that all emotive meaning 
is either positive or negative in this sense. To be neither 
pro nor con is thought to be without emotive meaning. 
But consider the “good gracious” uttered by the matron 
who finds a fly in her tea or the “oops” uttered by the 
maid who almost dropped the crumpets on the floor. 
Th^e seem to express emotions which are neither for nor 
against their objects in the usual sense. One can, of coursci 
define “emotion” so that only those feelings which are pro 
or con are genuine emotions. But this seems to obscure 
uimeccMarily the basic similarity between the way h' 
wmch darn ’ expresses our anger and “golly” our surprise. 
Therefore, I prefer to classify all sentences which express 
om feelings as emotive. If one accepts my classification, 
then wme emotive sentences are neither positive nor nega¬ 
tive. Most of them, however, do possess the characteristic 
of partiality. 


8. Comparison with Description 

It would seem that the meaning of emotive sentences 
aracterized in terms of four main features—emo- 
he hpW indication, and partiality. It might 

sentenr ^ extent descriptive and emotive 

sentences share the same characteristics 
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Every description contains an indicative element. Al¬ 
though there may be no words which indicate what the 
sentence is about, evety descriptive sentence is about 
something or other. Emotive sentences may or may not 
be indicative. In some cases the emotion expressed is clearly 
directed at some object or objects.Then the language 
which expresses the emotion will indicate, either explicitly 
or implicitly, what the object of the emotion is. To the 
extent that the emotion expressed is undirected its linguistic 
expression will obviously lack any indicative meaning. 

Since the point of describing an object is to tell what it 
is like, quasi-comparison is probably the central feature 
of descriptive meaning. Every descriptive sentence speci¬ 
fies what kind of thing its object is. But emotive sentences 
do not do this. “That damn John” does not place John 
in a class of similar things; its use is not to specify what 
kind of a person John is. Rather it says how the speaker 
feels; it e.xpresses the exclaimer’s emotions towards John. 
What takes the place of quasi-comparison as the central 
feature of emotive meaning is emotionality. 

The third feature of descriptive meaning is the assertion- 
denial dimension. Every descriptive sentence takes a stand 
on the claim that the quasi-comparison specified is appro¬ 
priate to the indicated object. An emotive sentence, on the 
other hand, makes no such claim to correemess. To e.xpress 
an emotion is to put it into words without claiming rational 
justification for it. This is why it seems pointless to wonder 
whether an exclamation is really true or false while that 
query seems always in order in the case of a description. 

There seems to be no fourth feature of description to 
correspond with the partialit)' which some emotive meaning 
possesses. Descriptive sentences are never for or againsr 
their objects in the sense that emotive sentences may be. If 
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to call something a “senseless extravagance” seems deroga¬ 
tory, that is because these words have emotive meaning, or 
perhaps emotive force, as well as descriptive significance. 

Emotive meaning turns out to be quite different from 
descriptive meaning. Emotive sentences arc used to expre^ 
emotions rather than to assert quasi-comparisons. While 
they may share the indicative aspect of descriptions, they 
need not do so. These differences in meaning are partly 
reflected in differences in the grammatical structure of the 
two kinds of sentence. Descriptions are almost always for¬ 
mulated in the subject-predicate manner. It would be pos¬ 
sible, of course, to construct a descriptive sentence without 
this form. One could describe a house by saying “red as 
he pointed or nodded at it. In the case of emotive sentences 
the subject-predicate structure is much less frequent. One 
may say “you are a fool” or “he is a bungling bureaucrat. 
Here the grammatical subject indicates the object towards 
which the emotion is directed. However the indication may 
find itself expressed grammatically as an object instead of a 
subject. Damn you” or “nuts to women” would be ex¬ 
amples. At others times there seems to be no expressed 
^bject or object at aU. “Damn” or “good gracious” or 
alas show this. Thus, while there seems to be one gram¬ 
matical syntax which is particularly appropriate to descrip¬ 
tive sentences, any number of grammatical constructions 
formulation of emotive sentences. 

WMe we are comparing describing and emoting, 
Should nonce some interesting parallels with the less central 
teatures of descriptive language. A descriptive sentence is 
ambiguous when, according to the rules of the language, 
f to formulate more than one description, 

o^arly an emotive sentence is ambiguous when it could 
“V to formulate more than one emotion- 

lou brute has one meaning when hurled at a bully and 
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quite another when murmured by an adoring maiden to 
her manly lover. Again, “good gracious” can express genu¬ 
ine surprise or only the sarcasm of mock amazement. 

The parallels do not end there. Just as descriptive lan¬ 
guage can be vague, so can emotive language. A description 
is vague to the extent that it is impossible to determine 
whether or not it applies to real or imaginable objects. This 
vagueness is a reflection of the indeflniteness of the rules of 
language which permit borderline cases to exist. The greater 
the number, or perhaps percentage, of borderline cases the 
vaguer the word. In such cases one cannot be quite sure 
which is the correct word to use. In emotive language, too, 
there can be borderline cases where there is doubt about 
which expression is correct. Is it correct to express rather 
slight annoyance with a “damn”? Emotive language is vague 
to the degree that it is impossible to determine whether or 
not it correctly expresses a ^ven emotion. 

Finally, emotive sentences can have different degrees of 
universality. An emotive utterance can indicate a greater 
or smaller number of objects, just as a description can be 
about various numbers of objects. “Dam you,” “nuts to 
women,” “I hate everybody,” and “everything is rotten 
are increasingly universal. If there are emotive sentences 
which do not indicate, of course, they are neither more nor 
less universal. 

9. Simnnary 

In spite of these parallels, however, emotive sentences 
retain their distinct kind of meaning. Every emotive sen¬ 
tence gains its meaning from the emotion which it puts into 
words. The strength of the emotive language ^viU reflect 
the felt intensity’' of the emotion. TIic sentence means the 
emotion in the special sense that it expresses it. To express 
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an emotion is neither to tell what it is like nor to claim that 
it is rationally justifiable. Rather, it is to verbalize the em^ 
tion in such a way as to relieve the speaker, to structure tn 
emotion, and to display it to the hearer. Most emotive sen¬ 
tences seem to indicate one or more objects at which the 
emotion they express is directed, but perhaps some have no 
indicative meaning. It is likely that some emotive sentences 
are neither for nor against anything, although many have 
positive or negative emotive meaning. This is the best I 
do to characterize the kind of meaning which emotive 
language possesses. Whether or not this kind of meaning is 
important to ethical language we shall see later. 
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It is not hard to believe that emotive meaning is 
mentally different from descriptive meaning, for 
seems to say sometliing obviously different from I am 
grieved.” This might, of course, be an illusion; but prima 
facie, at least, emotive sentences arc not descriptions. In the 
case of evaluative sentences, however, the appearance 
rather to be on the other side. To say “that man is c\*il 
sounds very much like saying "that man is tall. The gram¬ 
matical and epistemological smilaritics arc great enough to 
lead one to wonder whether evaluations arc not just a 
special kind of description. Before we can decide to what 
extent evaluative meaning is similar to descriptive mcamng 
we must discover what the main features of evaluative 
sentences arc. 



THE LANGUAGE OF ETHICS 
I. Indication 

As in description, one feature of evaluation is indication. 
Evaluation selects the object or objects to be evaluated 
from the many objects which make up the universe; it 
points out some limited portion of reality as the subject of 
conversation. Every evaluative sentence is about one or 
more objects and does not refer to anything else in the 
world. It is intended to be relevant to the indicated object 
and responsible to it alone. 


2. Partiality 

The second feature of evaluative sentences is one which 
we did not find in descriptive sentences, although 've 
touched briefly on it when discussing emotive utterances. 
The central feature of evaluation is partiality. To be partial) 
as I am using the term, is to be pro or con. Like all funda¬ 
mental notions there is not much one can say to explain it. 
Partiality is not a property of substantial tilings or our 
experiences of them; rather it is the land of response to these 
givens. It it not an object to which the mind addresses itself, 
but a characteristic of the orientation a mind takes towards 
the objects with which it is confronted. This pervasive and 
am ar orientation of being for or against something is 
best explained by examples. Love and hate, admiration and 
ontempt, esire and aversion, approval and disapproval, 
htang and disUkmg are all partial. To be partial is to be 
interested. If interestedness is taken in ks 
mein defined by Perry,t it is exactly what I 

snrre f- P“™''ty. However we must be careful not to 

am, until desires or appetitive drives are the only forms of 

Gnien.lv.sjTp! »f J'ofae (New Yotli; LongroWS. 
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interest. For this reason I prefer to speak of instances of 
being pro and con as attitudes. 

For terminological convenience it is desirable to use the 
term to cover cases where the concern is neutral as well as 
those where it is positive or negative. This unites each 
polarity (love vs. hate, desire vs. aversion) into a continu¬ 
ous dimension through a neutral middle zone. This median 
is not an absence of concern as much as a point at which 
concern finds nothing to choose either way. Thus we see 
that partiality is all forms of indifference and its opposites. 
It is the characteristic of being for or against something in 
any degree. 

To evaluate anything is to place it on a scale ranging 
from good through indifferent to bad. In some sense, there¬ 
fore, all evaluation is comparative. To call something “bad ’ 
is to rank it relatively low on the pro-con scale. To call 
something “good” is to say that it is better than those things 
which are bad or indifferent. It is this fact which has led 
some to contend that “better” is the basic value word and 
that “good” and “bad” should be defined in terms of it. I 
shall not examine the various ways in which this might be 
done, since I am not particularly interested in defining one 
value word in terms of another. Rather I hope to charac¬ 
terize the kind of meaning which all value words possess. 

There is also another sense in which comparison is implicit 
in most value judgments. Suppose that someone says that 
Ptckioick Papers is a good book. Now there are many 
respects in which tliis is an excellent book; it has interesting 
characters, a robust humor, and a discerning insight into 
human nature. On the other hand there are certain respects 
in which the book is not so good; the characters arc only 
slightly sketched and the plot is diffuse. To say that Pick- 
ii'ick Papers is a good book is to weigh the good points 
against the bad ones and to assert that the book is good 
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on the whole. Every value judgment is comparative in that 
it involves comparing the pros and cons and reaching an 
over-all estimate of worth. 

There is a special class of value judgments which is com¬ 
parative in an additional sense. To say that Vick'wick 
is a better book than Martin Cbuzisle'wit does more than 
weigh the pros’ and con’s of each book separately; it com¬ 
pares the over-all estimates of value against one another. 
A judgment of comparadve value asserts that one object is 
to be preferred to another, that one thing is worthy of more 
favor than the other. 


I have suggested that there can be many pros and cons 
toward the very same object. Jane may be virtuous and 
admirable, but not likeable or interesting. TMs brings out 
the fact that there are many ways of being pro or con, 
there are many different kinds of attitude. Corresponding 
to these differences in attitude are the various value 
cates. Words like “intrinsically good,” “good as a 
beautiful, ’ “skillful,” and “admirable” formulate quite 
distinct forms of partiality. 

There is one kind of value predicate which calls fot 
special mention. What does it mean to call something 
“morally good” as opposed to just plain “good”? The word 
good” can be correctly used to formulate any kind of 
over-all favor, but the term “moraUy good” can be used 
0 y to put specifically moral approval into words. To 
understand what sets judgments of moral value apart from 
ot er value judgments, then, we must understand what dis¬ 
tinguishes the attitude of moral approval from other forms 
of partiality. ^ 

'*^5® '"'■'■ch distinguish one 
amtude from another-the kind of obiect it takes, the kind 
ot action It leads to, and the land of reason which would 
count for ot against it. For example, contrast sexual love 
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and admiration. Love normally requires an object of the 
opposite sex and somewhere near the same age as the lover, 
but no outstanding skill or attribute seems necessary. Ad¬ 
miration can be addressed to a person of either sex and of 
any age provided that he has some striking ability or charac¬ 
teristic. Sexual love leads to physical contact, kissing, caress¬ 
ing, and sexual intercourse. Admiration tends to result in 
applause, emulation, and even reward. Finally, love can be 
defended or challenged by almost any characteristic of the 
person loved, but admiration can be supported only by 
naming some outstanding feature of merit which the ad¬ 
mired object possesses. 

If what I have just said is correct we should be able to 
characterize moral approval in terms of the kind of object 
it takes, the kind of action k leads to, and the kind of reason 
which counts for or against it. Only a human being or his 
actions can be morally approved or disapproved. Such ap¬ 
proval or disapproval tends to result in praise or blame, 
rewards or punishments, and emulation or its opposite. 
Finally, only personality traits, habits, or actual actions are 
relevant to the rational justification of moral approval or 
disapproval. Sentences of moral evaluation arc a separate 
class of evaluation because they are pro or con in this 
special way. 

3. Assertion-Denhl 

The third feature of evaluation is the familiar one of 
assertion or denial. In evaluating, one claims that the atti¬ 
tude of favor or disfavor taken is appropriate to the object 
indicated. Every evaluative sentence claims tliat it fits its 
object and can be judged correct or incorrect in tlic ligkt 
of its nature. Tills claim may be asserted, questioned, enter¬ 
tained, Iiypothcsizcd, doubted, pretended, or denied. Tims 
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we see that the assertion-denial dimension is involved m 
evaluative meaning. 

It might be thought that I have ascribed to evaluative 
sentences nvo incompatible features. Evaluations cannot 
both be pro and con and make a claim to correctness. 
Partiality is readily acknowledged in emotive sentences that 
make no claim to rational justifiability, and assertion-denial 
is a recognized feature of descriptive sentences. As the vast 
difference between emoting and describing sho\vs, however, 
they could hardly be joined in a single judgment of value. 

One way to defend this objection would be to appeal to 
the nature of attitudes. If evaluative judgments are really 
pro or con they must be attitudes. Since there is no way to 
justify attitudes rationally, they cannot be said to be either 
correct or incorrect. Therefore, attitudes cannot be asserted 
or denied in tlie same sense that descriptive judgments can 
be. In my discussion of the emotive theory of ethics I 
expbined at some length why I do not find this reasoning 
compelling. It cannot be taken for granted that attitudes 
have no cltim to objective validity; in fact, the evidence 
seems to show that they can be correct or incorrect. 

Another way to defend this objection would be to appc^^l 
to the nature of correspondence. Descriptive judgments 
can claim to fit reahty because they mirror reality in some 
smee evaluative judgments do not tell what any 
tea o ject is like, the nature of that object can hardly be 
sai to t or fail to fit the judgment. This argument seems 
to me to rest on an oversimpUfied conception of descriptive 
A-descriptive judgment is thought of as 

correspondence with the 

is comm comparing it with reality as a shoe 

surelv ^ ***' ^ 'vith a person. 

“red’^Jc n is not large and the word 

ot red. Correspondence is not resemblance, and 
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our measure of truth is not comparison in the usual sense. 
Once we have discarded this too simple notion of corre¬ 
spondence, it becomes an open question whether or not 
value judgments can be said to correspond with their 
objects. 

I think that a value judgment may correspond to its 
object. A judgment corresponds to its object when the 
apprehension of the indicated object is a good reason for 
asserting the judgment. The orange, or its taste, is sweet 
and good. One may bite into the orange and find a seed, but 
he finds neither the sweetness nor the goodness. To recog¬ 
nize the sweetness of the orange one must quasi-compare it 
with other foods; to recognize the goodness of the orange 
one must favor or disfavor its taste. Both descriptive judg¬ 
ment and evaluative judgment go beyond the mere tasting. 
At the same time, both are justified in terms of what one 
does taste when he eats the orange. The inference by which 
one passes from the concent of experience to such funda¬ 
mental judgments is neither deductive nor inductive, but it 
is rational and genuinely justificatory. Is that noise loud? 
Is it disagreeable? To hear the noise is to know the correct 
answer to the second question as well as to the first. Value 
judgments can make good their claim to objective validity 
just as descriptive judgments can. In spite of the differences 
between evaluations and descriptions, we were right in sug¬ 
gesting that they both fall upon the assertion-denial dimen¬ 
sion. 

I am prepared to claim, therefore, that the three main 
features of evaluative meaning are indication, partiality, and 
3ssertion-denial. Every evaluative sentence is about one or 
more objects. It directs one’s attention to the object and its 
claim is limited to it. Every evaluative sentence is pro or 
con; it is for or against its object in some degree including 
the zero degree. Finally, every evaluative sentence takes 
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some sort of stand on the claim that the attitude which it 
formulates is the correct one. It claims that the partiahty 
which it puts into words is appropriate to the indicate 
object. 

4. The Relevance of Attitudes 

I have suggested that the central feature of value judg¬ 
ments is partiahty. It is customary in recent writings to use 
the word “attitude” to refer to any mental state, act, or 
disposition which is for or against its object. My interpreta¬ 
tion amounts, then, to the suggestion that the meaning 0 
value sentences can be clarified by thinldng of them ^ 
putting attitudes into words. However, I do not beUeve that 
evaluation is illuminated by dwelling upon the affective or 
emotional aspects of attitudes. Neither felt intensity nor 
internal commotion is to the point; evaluations are never 
pure feelings and need not be agitations. That aspect 0 
attitudes which does throw light upon evaluative meai^S^ 
IS their p^aUty, their character of being pro or con. Since 
2 judgments are for or against their objects, it can 
that all value judgments are, or formulate, attitud^* 
Irobably the converse cannot be said. There seem to be 
some attitudes which are not, or would not be expresnhie 
value judgments. To detest is hardly the same as judging 
detestable, to desire not quite the same as thinking desirable. 
In one case we have a psychological state of the subject 
wi re ercnce to an object, in the other a judgment h ^ 
fibjcct of an object. One is a mental event in the life of an 
'vbich claims no objective 
rn It-c ^1 ** J ^ appraisal which claims to do jusncc 

nf th ° ^ ^ meaning and validity independent 

of the particular appraiser, ^ 

Provided tliese reservations are kept in mind, however. 
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it does seem to me that the peculiarities of evaluative sen¬ 
tences are best understood by interpreting them as putting 
certain of our attitudes into words. The emotivists have 
made much of the importance of attitudes for evaluation, 
but they have not succeeded in explaining that relevance 
satisfactorily, AVhat reasons are there for thinking that 
attitudes do have a genuine relevance for understanding 
value judgments? 

(i) Probably much of the attractiveness of the analysis 
of value judgments in terms of attitudes comes historically 
from the fact that it provides one w^y out of the impasse 
between ethical naturalism and ethical intuitionism. To 
many it seemed that the intuitionists had made a strong case 
against the view that ethical sentences describe their objects 
in terms of empirical characteristics. To most of these same 
people the postulation of a realm of nonnatural character¬ 
istics was a metaphysical extravagance. Here was a way of 
interpreting evaluations consistent with an empirical episte- 
mology which did not reduce them to empirical descrip¬ 
tions. Incidentally, it helped to substantiate the suspicion 
that the intuitionists had themselves committed something 
like the naturalistic fallacy, 

(2) Phenomenological reflection seems to bear out the 
intimate relation of attitude and value. AVhile it is quite 
natural to think of goodness as a quality shared by all good 
things and to which the word “good” refers, a close inspec¬ 
tion of the variety of objects which we call good will give 
one pause. Can we really say that such radically different 
things as people and pictures, acts and experiences, houses 
nnd horses all have something in common by virtue of 
which we apply the same word to them? For my part I do 
not find any single characteristic common to all such cases. 
Even when consideration is limited to examples of intrinsic 
goodness, I do not believe that reflection upon my experi- 
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(5) Close observation of the people who vise evaluative 
language would seem to bear out this suggestion. We are 
usually somewhat disgusted by what we judge to be dis¬ 
gusting, and we generally like the people whom we take to 
be hkeable. At the very least attitudes and corresponding 
evaluation accompany one another. This might, of course, 
be a remarkable coincidence, but it would make more sense 
if we suppose that attitude and evaluation are either the 
same thing or the same in kind. Notice how reluctant anj - 
one is to predicate “good” of that which he dislikes or call 
‘ evil” that of which he approves. The use of value terms 
seems grounded in one’s attitudes in some way. 

There are two situations where the close relation benveen 
our value language and our attitudes becomes particularly 
obvious. One is where we are speaking to a small child. 
Notice the smiles with which one intones “good” for the 
child s benefit or the grimaces and frowns which accom-. 
pany “bad.” The other situation in which attitudes seem 
w predominate is in disagreement over value judgments- 
Ine saUent fact in value disagreement is that one party is 
tor something and the other is against it; one favors what 
t e other disfavors. The argument begins when this diver- 
pnee becomes apparent and ceases when it is resolved. The 
ogical reliance of these attitudes to moral issues may he 
ispute ut their actual occurrence in value discussions 
demed. The fact that evaluative language and 
that together can best be explained by assuming 

that they are not unrelated. 

pro^and^^^’* ^ evaluations seem to 

which ce^tn^n”^^^ which is not dissimilar to tliat m 
is to be observed tiviT objects, h 

pairs-love and hat attitudes can be arranged m 

_ ^ . ^ admiration and contempt, liking and 


dislikincr 1 ‘“^nnration and 

msuking, approval and disapproval. 
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brought out by saying that some attitudes are for and some 
against their objects. Similarly, evaluations arc for and 
against their objects. The opposition of good and bad, vir¬ 
tuous and vicious seems not unlike that between pairs of 
attitudes. The sense in which evaluations are pro and con 
would, therefore, be clarified by analyzing them in terms of 
those attitudes which bring out the nature of this opposition. 

My conclusion is that value sentences should be inter¬ 
preted as putting attitudes into words. The central feature 
of evaluative meaning is its partiality, and this pro-con 
dimension of consciousness is typical of our attitudes. 
Evaluative sentences do not, however, express our attitudes 
in the same sense that emotive language expresses our emo¬ 
tions. Rather an evaluative sentence claims that the partiality 
which it formulates is appropriate .to the object it indicates. 
It might be said that such sentences assert or deny our 
attitudes. 

5. Comparison 'with Other Kinds of Meaning 

Evaluative meaning is quite distinct from descriptive 
meaning, although the two kinds of sentence do share cer¬ 
tain feattures. To mention one, both are indicative in nature. 
Every descriptive sentence selects some object or objects 
from the universe to quasi-compare. Similarly, every evalua¬ 
tive sentence is about some object or objects and does not 
refer to anything else in the world. 

Also, both evaluation and description fall upon the asser¬ 
tion-denial dimension. In every descriptive sentence some 
sort of stand is taken on the claim that the quasi-comparison 
specified is appropriate to the object indicated. Similarly 
the partiality formulated in an evaluative sentence can be 
•tsserted, denied, questioned, hypothesized, pretended, or 
entertained. Every evaluative sentence takes some sort of 
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ences of these objects lights upon any common quality of 
goodness. It docs seem to me, however, that in all casM 
1 do find some favorable attitude. It docs not seem to o 
true, for example, that all good experiences are pleasant, 
but it can be said of them all that I like them. Whenever 
judge anything good, I find some favorable attitude towar s 
the object. It seems quite likely, then, that attitudes are at 
the heart of evaluation. 

(3) There are certain logical peculiarities of value 
which set them off from descriptive adjectives but whic 
could be explained if they were taken as formulating ^ 
attitudes. It is a familiar fact that certain determina e 
characteristics take on more determinate forms. The deter 
minate characteristics are similar to one another and y^^ 
mutually exclusive. Redness and blueness, for examplci^® 
both colors, and nothing can be both red and blue. Tn® 
varieties of goodness would seem to form a group of sinwar 
characteristics analogous to the varieties of color, if 
are characteristics at ail. However, they are not related as 
determinate forms of a determinable goodness, for they are 
not mutually exclusive. This sets goodness off from similat 
ity ranges of descriptive attributes and suggests that bo 
the unity and diversity of value are derived from that 01 
our attitudes. 


Another logical peculiarity of value terms lies in the fact 
that the distmetion of intrinac and instrumental applies to 
them. In calling some things good we mean that they possess 
value on account of their own natures; in other cases we 
mean only that they contribute to the existence of other 
things which are good for their own sakes. With rare ex¬ 
ceptions wc are not tempted to use descriptive terms in tin? 
way. e call both the paintbrush and the picture good, but 
^ paintbrush abstract or impression- 
ms distmetion between intrinsic and instrumental 
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applicable to values but not to natural properties. We could 
account for this on the theory that evaluations involve atti¬ 
tudes, for we favor both those things which we like for their 
own sakes and those tilings which contribute to the exist¬ 
ence of such things. 

A third peculiarity of value terms lies in the range of 
their meaningful application. In the case of descriptive 
predicates differences in application may be conclusive evi¬ 
dence that two people arc using the term with different 
meanings. Thus if you consistently applied the word table 
to little four-legged animals which bark but never to articles 
of furniture which support objects at a convenient height, 
this would show me that what you mean by the word 
differs from what I mean by it. On the other hand it is 
never possible to tell from a difference in application alone 
that two people mean different things by their value terms. 
If you consistently applied the word “good’^ to all sorts 
of things which I consider evil and nauseous, I would not 
know whether you were using the word with the meaning 
I usually express with the word “bad” or whether your 
valuations just differed radically from mine. A total differ¬ 
ence in the application of value terms might reflect complete 
disagreement over evaluations, but total disagreement over 
the correct application of a descriptive adjective must reveal 
a difference in meaning. 

(4) The language we use in expressing our value judg¬ 
ments strongly suggests that attitudes are at the heart of 
evaluations. We say that something is “admirable, inspir¬ 
ing,” “praiseworthy,” “delightful,” “shocldng,” “lovely, 
“disgusting,” “fascinating,” and so on. The very words we 
use remind us that in some sense what we are saying 
depends upon our attitudes. This language of evaluation 
invites the analysis of value sentences in terms of tlie atti¬ 
tudes they come so close to naming, 
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a stand on the claim to objective validity. There are those 
who contend that evaluations possess no objective validity 
at all. I will not pretend to settle that question here. What 
I do claim, and I hope that those who reflect upon the mean¬ 
ing of evaluative sentences wiU agree with me, is that 
evaluations normally viahe such a claim. Although this does 
not prove that this claim can be substantiated, it does seem 
to be prima facie evidence that the claim is not entirely 


empty. 

It is in their central feature that description and evalua¬ 
tion differ. To describe is to tell what something is lihe. 
Thus quasi-comparison is the heart of any descriptive sen¬ 
tence. The core of evaluation, on the other hand, is p^' 
tiality. Every evaluation sentence is for or against its object 
m a way that descriptive sentences never are. To evaluate 
is not to classify an object but to favor or disfavor it. To 
evaluate is not to place the object in a classificatory scheme 
according to similarity, but to place it upon a scale of good, 
mdifferent, or bad. Thus, to evaluate an object is to compare 
it with others, but not in the sense in which to compare is 
to specify sirmlarities and dissimilarities. The difference can 
be brought out by contrasting the two dichotomies of like- 
d^like ^ylth like-unlike. It is this positive or negative feature 
of partiality which sets evaluative sentences apart from 
descriptive ones. 


The relation between evaluative meaning and emotive 
meanmg is somewhat more complicated. There are tivo 
eatures common to all evaluative sentences which may of 
may not be possessed by emotive ones. Everv evaluation 
i^icates one or more objects about which it is partial. 

sentences indicate the object or objects 
ciuite ^^ emotion expressed is directed, it seems 

futterances have no indica- 
ng. Liliewisc many emotive utterances share the 
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feature of partiality with evaluative sentences. But, while all 
evaluations must be pro or con to some degree, it seems that 
there arc some emotive sentences which are neither for nor 
against their objects. 

What is essential to all emotive sentences is their emo¬ 
tionality, It does not seem necessary, however, that the 
attitudes which evaluative sentences put into words be 
emotions. Many of our value judgments seem entirely un¬ 
emotional. Since we often do feel strongly about questions 
of values, it is probable that many value sentences do express 
emotion, but this emotionality seems irrelevant to their 
nature as evahtations. Thus, while sentences wth evaluative 
meaning may also have emotive meaning, their emotionality 
does not seem part of their evaluative meaning. 

Probably the most significant difference between evalua¬ 
tive and emotive sentences is that while evaluations claim 
objectivity emotive utterances make no such claim. Evalua¬ 
tive sentences fall upon the assertion-denial dimension. Each 
takes some stand on the appropriateness of the partiality 
formulated to the object indicated. Emotive sentences, on 
the other hand, make no claim which might be challenged 
or defended with reasoning. Mobile evaluative sentences 
assert or deny the attitude they put into words, emotive 
utterances put emotions into words without making any 
cltim that they can be rationally justified. 

Evaluative meaning, then, is quite distinct from both 
descriptive meaning and emotive meaning. At the same 
time, some of the distinctions which I made in the case of 
descriptive sentences can be applied, with the appropriate 
modifications, to evaluative sentences. Since evaluations 
share with descriptions the feature of indication, universal¬ 
ity applies equally to them. One might say that this boy 
is good, that some men are evil, or that all women are 
beautiful. Clearly a smaller or larger aggregate of objects 
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can be selected to be evaluated. Thus evaluative sentences 
can range from particular to very universal. 

Applicability is another form of generality which iS ^ 
much a feature of evaluation as of description. The bread! 
of applicability is the range of objects of which a given 
term may be meaningfully predicated. Attempts to apply 
certain evaluative predicates to certain classes of objects are 
not simply false, but literally senseless. Anything may 
good, but only something which could conceivably be 
contemplated as an esthetic object could be judged to be 
beautiful or ugly; all sorts of things are bad, but only a 
moral agent can be evil. Evaluations vary in the extent o 
their applicability. 

With indeterminateness the situation becomes more com¬ 
plicated. A determinable is a generic trait that takes on a 
number of more specific forms that are bound together by 
similarity yet are mutually exclusive. A descriptive adjective 
is indeterminate to the extent that it specifies a broader 
similarity range and allows for more incompatible subranges 
to fall within it. Thus “color” is indeterminate in com¬ 
parison to “red” or “yellow.” Now the relation of “color 
to ^red, ‘ yellow,” “blue,” and so on is very similar to that 
of good to ‘desirable,” “loveable,” “admirable,” and so 
on. One can profitably say that “good” is relatively indeter- 
mmate and that “admirable” or “desirable” is relatively de- 
termmate. 

Thb parallel between descriptive and evaluative predi¬ 
cates IS not, however, complete. The similarity ranges which 
e ne the logical relations lie in the objects in the one case 
an m the attitudes toward the objects in the other. The 
resu t IS t lat while the more determinate descriptions under 
a more indeterminate one are mutually exclusive, this need 
not be the case in evaluation. Although no object can be 
ot re and yellow, there is nothing to keep a person fm^ 
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being both loveable and admirable. Nevertheless, it will be 
convenient to speak of evaluative adjectives as being more 
or less indeterminate. Only we must be careful to remember 
that this relation is not identical in all respects with the 
analogous one in description. 

In their abstractness or concreteness also evaluations ^e 
analogous to, but not the same as, descriptions. A descrip¬ 
tion is concrete to the extent that it specifies its object on 
many determinables; it is abstract to the extent that it treats 
of the object in only a few respects. Since evaluative predi¬ 
cates do not quasi-compare, they do not specify an object 
in any respect at all. Yet there is an analogous distinction 
which can be dra\vn here. We might say that good is 
more concrete than “morally good,” for the fomer applies 
to a man by virtue of all aspects of his being while the latter 
applies to him only insofar as he is a moral agent. Let us 
say that an evaluative predicate is concrete to the extent 
that many aspects of the object are relevant to its predica¬ 
tion. Or, perhaps more exactly, we can say that an evalua¬ 
tive predicate is abstract or concrete to the extent that the 
description of any object to which it might be applied in 
all respects relevant to its application is abstract or concrete. 

Now in an important sense evaluative predicates are 
relatively concrete and most descriptive predicates are rela¬ 
tively abstract. For example, only the color of an object is 
relevant for the application of “red” to it, and only the 
taste determines whether an object is sweet or not. But 
there are many aspects of the object which determine the 
predication of “good” to it. Consider the wealth of informa¬ 
tion necessary to decide whether Mary is a good wife or 
this picture is more beautiful than that. It is partly because 
of this relative concreteness that value judgments are 
capable of less conclusive verification and subject to more 
constant revision than descriptions. One must grasp the 
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object or act to be evaluated in almost its full particularity. 
In some ways the sort of insight required for value judg¬ 
ment is displayed better in the novel or drama than m 
mathematics or science. We must not imagine, however, 
that evaluation is fully concrete. Some information about 
the object would be irrelevant to its evaluation, not all its 
aspects are to the point. Moreover, descriptive judgment 
is often very concrete. Consider what is implied by saying 
that a certain painting is in the Monet style. On the whole, 
however, one may say that evaluation is more concrete 
than description. 


6 . Semantical Vremppositiom 

^What are the semantical presuppositions of evaluation? 
Slnee evaluative sentences share some of the feanires of 
descriptive sentences, it is not surprising that some of the 
conditions of their meaningfulness are the same also. To 
assert or deny an evaluative sentence semantically presup¬ 
poses that the object or objects which that sentence pur¬ 
ports to in^cate actually exist. However, one can pretend 
an evaluation, as in a story or poem, even though the 
evaluated object is unreal. Another semantical presupposidon 
wmeh evaluations share with descriptions is jus^ability. 
t IS meaningless to utter an evaluative sentence unless there 
IS some conceivable evidence which could count for or 
against it. One need not actually possess, or even be in n 
posmon to obtain, that evidence at the moment of utterance. 
dtiU, It makes no sense to say that something is good or bad 
n Ks one can specify some possible information which 
^d tend to support or weaken the formulated attitude. 

sentences also possess certain semantical pre- 
of then- own. Every evaluative sentence is fos 
gams Its object to some degree. As the familiar pairs of 
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attitudes illustrate, there are a variety of ways in which one 
may be pro or con. Love and hate, admiration and contempt, 
approvid and disapproval, liking and disliking—these are so 
many different forms of partiality. As I have already sug¬ 
gested, each kind of attitude normally takes a certain land 
of object. It does not seem to make sense to assert an attitude 
toward an object that is not of the sort toward which that 
attitude or its opposite could be appropriate. Thus one of 
the semantical presuppositions of any evaluative sentence is 
that the object indicated is of the kind toward which that 
form of partiality asserted or denied might normally be 
addressed. It is meaningless, for example, to predicate moral 
goodness or wickedness of a tree or a table. Similarly judg¬ 
ments of esthetic value are significant only when made of 
objects which are or could be esthedcally contemplated. 

A special case of this restriction upon meaningful evalua¬ 
tion reveals itself in the case of judgments of comparative 
value. Which is better, a virtuous woman or a beautiful 
symphony? A new car or a skillful actor? As these questions 
stand they cannot be answered. Comparative evaluation is 
possible only within the same form of partiality. In spite 
of the genuine similarity which attitudes share by being 
partial, we cannot compare the objects of uvo different 
attitudes. It makes no sense to ask whether wealth is more 
desirable than virtue is admirable. One can only ask which 
is more worthy of effort or which one should desire more 
to attain. All sentences that state explicit comparative evalu¬ 
ations semantically presuppose that the objects being com¬ 
pared are the objects of the same form of partiality. Judg¬ 
ments of bettemess are possible only where it is the same 
kind of goodness which is in question. 

Several times I have suggested that to evaluate is to place 
some object or objects upon a scale of better or worse. It 
now appears that it would be well to replace this concept 
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of a single scale of value with one of several scales. 
of the model of a single line upon which all objects could be 
placed, we might use a set of parallel lines. Their idenuty 
of direction shows that they share tlie trait of partiality, 
that they are all ways of being pro or con. The plurality or 
lines shows that direct comparison is possible only within 
the objects of a single attitude, that comparative evaluation 
is sometimes meaningless. 

These seem to be the main semantical presuppositions o 
evaluation. An evaluative sentence can be meaningfully 
asserted or denied only when the object it purports to indi¬ 
cate actually exists. Evaluation is meaningful only if i*- ^ 
possible to cite some possible evidence which would count 
for or against it. A determinate value predicate can 
significantly asserted or denied only of an object which is 
of the same genus as those toward which the kind of attitude 
it formulates would normally be directed. Finally, meaning" 
ful comparative evaluation requires that the objects be 
compared with regard to the same form of partiality. 


7. Snnmiary 

The main features of evaluative meaning are now 
ent. Every evaluative sentence indicates one or more 
objects. It is only these objects about which it intends to 
say anything and in terms of which it is corrigible. Mote* 
over, evaluations are panial; they are for or against their 
o jects. This pro and con dimension, or set of dimensions, 
IS the core of evaluation. FinaUy, evaluations fall upon the 
assertion-demal dimension. Every evaluative sentence takes 
some stand on the appropriateness of the partiality formU" 
lated to the object indicated. The sentence may be asserted, 

enied, questioned, pretended, or hypothesized. It is in these 
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three features of indication, partiality, and assertion-denial 
that the meaning of such sentences lies. 

We have seen that evaluation is as distinct from descrip¬ 
tion as partiality is from quasi-comparison. Since they share 
the assertion-denial dimension, however, this distinctness 
should not mislead us into identifying evaluative sentences 
with emotive utterances. There is no need to save the re¬ 
spectability of evaluative sentences by showing that they 
are a disguised form of description and as little need to deny 
their objectivity by admitting that they can have only 
emotive meaning. A sheep dog is neither a sheep in wolf s 
clothing nor a wolf in sheep’s clothing. It is a sheep dog. It 
may not yield much wool, but neither will it kill and eat 
the sheep. What it will do is to tend the sheep very ade¬ 
quately, and that is what it is meant to do. 
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Directive Meaning 


The imperative mood of speech has long been recognized 
by grammarians as being distinct from either the indicative 
or the exclamatory mood. Sentences like “open the win¬ 
dow” do not seem to make assertions or express feelings as 
much as to call for action. Since it is equally possible to call 
for action by using a sentence in some other mood, 1 prefer 
not to label this kind of meaning with the grammatical term 
“imperative.” Instead I shall speak of “directive” meaning. 
Any sentence which directs action or tells someone to do 
something may be said to have directive meaning. 

There are many lands of directive sentences. Polite re¬ 
quests, insistent demands, military orders, advice, recipes, 
instructions, exhortations, some moral codes, the laws of the 
land, and the rules by which we play games are so many 
examples of this kind of meaning. In one way or another ^ 
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of them enjoin action. Since ethical sentences also seem to 
call for action in some tvay, it would be well to discover 
whether they are practical in the same sense that directives 
are. To do this we must try to characterize the kind of 
meaning which directive sentences have. 

I. Indication 

The first feature of directive sentences is our old friend 
indication. The directive “shut the door, John” is not ful¬ 
filled if Maty shuts the door, if the wind blows the door 
shut, or if John shuts the window. The sentence is about 
or refers to John and the door in a way in which it points 
to notliing else. This restriction of reference, this drawing 
attention, is indication. 

Every directive sentence refers to one or more agents. 
The person or persons who are called upon to act must be 
indicated. Often, however, it is not the words but a nod 
of the head, a pointed glance, or simply the situation in 
which the words are uttered which indicates who the agent 
is expected to be. Grammarians recognize this fact by con¬ 
sidering the word “you” as the unexpressed subject of every 
imperative which has no explicit subject. In addition to the 
agent, the directive may indicate one or more patients. 
These are objects other than the agent which are involved 
in the action. In “cut the cheese with this knife, John” John 
is the agent, and the cheese and the knife are the patients. 

The indicative element in directive sentences also contains 
a time reference. One could say "open the door within the 
next few minutes, John.” More likely, one would simply 
say “open the door, John.” Here there is an implicit time 
reference. It will not do for John to open the door next 
week. The objects indicated are John and the door of the 
next few minutes. 
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2. Qiiasi-Coinparison 

There is, of course, more to directive meaning than 
indication. It is not enough to point out that John is to be 
the agent and the door the patient. John could do many 
things to the door. He could open it, shut it, knock on it, 
walk through it, take it off its hinges, or even break it down. 
Which action is he directed to do? 

Some characterization is needed to supplement indication. 
John and the door are told to be related in the shutting 
fashion. Here quasi-comparison is used to specify what sort 
or kind of action is called for. Unless some sort of charac¬ 
terization were included, the directive would be empty. 
There would, for example, be no point in saying “do what 
this sentence tells you to do.” Unless the vihat of a directive 
is specified, no spedfic directions are given. For this reason 
almost every directive sentence contains some descriptive 
predicates. 

This is not always the case, however; “be good” and 
“don’t do wrong” are directives which include evaluative 
and critical predicates respectively. If these have any con¬ 
tent, it is because they assume that the hearer knows what 
kinds of action are good or wrong. Such entirely nonde- 
scriptive directives are understandably rare. Therefore I 
shall speak in the rest of my discussion as though all direc¬ 
tives had some descriptive content. 'VA^hile this is not quite 
correct, it will greatly simplify my exposition. My remarks 
can be readily extended to cover directive sentences with 
no quasi-comparative factor if the reader so desires. 


3. Vrescription-Vrohibition 

The first nvo features of directive sentences are indica¬ 
tion and quasi-comparison. However, the third is not, as 
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in the case of descriptive sentences, assertion-denial. The 
quasi-comparison is ncitlicr asserted nor denied of the 
objects indicated. The directive sentence is not made cor¬ 
rect by the fact that it is carried out into action, nor is it 
shown to be mistaken by the fact of disobedience. Alore- 
over, there is no part of a directive which could be made 
true or false by any conceivable state of affairs. The action 
called for is conceived, not as something existing which is 
to be correctly described, but as a possibility which might 
or might not be brought into being. Thus the descriptive 
content of a directive sentence is held in suspension as it 
were. Tlie action it might claim to describe is envis.iged, 
but the claim to describe is not actually made. There is no 
claim that the quasi-comparison is or is not appropriate to 
the object indicated. 

Instead of describing an existing action, directive sen¬ 
tences are a way of bringing action into existence. They tell 
someone to do or not to do something. I express this by 
saying that directive sentences fall on the prescription- 
prohibition dimension. To prescribe an action is to call for 
or require it. To prohibit an action is to call for someone to 
refrain from doing it. To permit an action is either to with¬ 
draw a previous prohibition or to assure in advance that no 
prohibition is SoTthcom'mg. In addition to acmaliy issuing 
directives one may pretend them, as in stories, or entertain 
them, as in conceiving them. It is this prescription-prohibi- 
rion dimension which seems to be the central feature of 
directive meaning. 

In order to bring out the nature of this dimension I will 
attempt to clarify what is involved in prescribing. A direc¬ 
tive sentence prescribes in that it tells someone to do an 
action of the specified sort. But what is it to tell someone 
to do something? The most obvious answer is that it is to 
command him to do it. But this will not do. There are other 
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what each of these subacts is and the correct order in which 
to do them. Instructing is telling a person how to do what 
he already intends to do. Thus we must distinguish at least 
commanding, ordering, requesting, suggesting, exhorting, 
advising, and instructing from each other. These are various 
orms of prescribing. Presumably there arc corresponding 
forms of prohibiting and permitting as well, but I shall not 
go into these. 

^ It is important, although hardly surprising, to notice that 
m every case there is both a prcscribcr and a prescribee. I 
as though directive sentences tell someone to 
cause^rLc of speech is possible only be- 

“ preicriber. There is 
th« Sr ever^t'' doLmething. The fact 

and sorneon^, ' j “ someone doing the telling 
"> of «mng in- 

—oTof r-''"'™'"- “floated in^he 

are normally in mood, for imperative sentences 

a director a^nd a fcctTe 

in dSnThere^! T '''’“'‘fixations to the principle that 
to do. First, there rnYfafseTrard" 
both. The someone dLg the td in u 

more than one. There must ® f A® 

on each end of the tellinv h ° be at least one person 
director and tL direSr/l Y 
one can teU himself what^o^Ho^p*'^ person. Some- 
courage myself to type faster “ample, I might en- 

remind me how to fe the toasr"^ instructions to 

toast. Such reflexive directinfr A’® 

however, for it is not clear “ degenerate case, 

or advise myself to do somethuur command, request. 

The three basic features nf A' 

" of directive meaning, then, are 
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indication, quasi-comparison, and prescription-prohibition. 
Every directive sentence refers to one or more objects 
which would be involved in the action directed. At the very 
least, one or more agents must be indicated to perform the 
action, but there may be other objects as well. Unless it is 
to be empty, every directive sentence must specify what 
land of action is called for. Thus it is quasi-comparison 
which gives content to the directive. Finally, every direc¬ 
tive sentence either prescribes, prohibits, or permits the 
action it characterizes. This prescription-prohibition dimen¬ 
sion always involves both a person doing the telling and a 
person being told what to do, that is, one person using 
language in an attempt to cause another person to act in 
a certain manner. 


4. Comparison avith Other Kinds of Meaning 

It will help to clarify the nature of directive meaning and 
to show its distinctness if we compare it with the other kinds 
of meaning we have distinguished. The obvious place to start 
is with descriptive meaning. All directive sentences share 
with descriptive sentences the feature of indication. In both 
cases the sentences refer to one or more objects. Almost all 
directives share the feature of quasi-comparison with de¬ 
scriptions. With a very few exceptions directive sentences 
specify what land of action is called for. It is these two 
similarities which have led some to suggest that correspond¬ 
ing descriptive and directive sentences should be said to 
have the same content. For example, “you will soon shut 
the door” and “shut the door soon, you” are about the same 
objects and characterize them in the same way. 

It is in what grammarians call their mood that these sen¬ 
tences differ. Descriptions fall along the assertion-denial 
dimension. They take some stand on the claim that the 
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ways of calling upon someone to act. Requests, recnpes, 
advice, and exhortauons all tell someone to do something! 
although none are strictly commands. Commanding is only 
one form of prescribing. Moreover, what is it to command? 

It is not very helpful to be told that prescribing is com¬ 
manding unless the nature of commanding is explained in 
detail. 

As a rule, telling someone to do something causes him to 
do it. Perhaps to prescribe an action is to cause the hearer 
to do it. The point of a directive would lie in the effects 
it causes in the person to whom it was addressed, just as a 
person uses a whip to get a horse to run faster, so he says 
“shut the door” to produce the desired activiry. But direc¬ 
tive meaning cannot be equated this simply with inciting. A 
descriptive or evaluative sentence may cause the hearer to 
respond; yet their meaning is distinct from that of direc¬ 
tives. Nor do all directives prove effective inciters, as those 
of us who are fond of giving ad\dce are so well aware. There 
is a vast difference between telling someone to do something 
and getting him to do it, for a directive sentence may be 
nusundcrstood or disobeyed. I may not be able to compre¬ 
hend what the model sdrplane instructions tell me to do; I 
may not care to do what my parents tell me to do. Yet it 
remains true that certain actions were prescribed, even 
when this prescription is not fulfilled. 

Somehow we must allow for the possibility of misunder¬ 
standing and disobedience while at the same time recogniz¬ 
ing that the speaker intends for the hearer to do what he 
tells him. The obvious way is to say that to prescribe an 
action is to try to cause it verbally. What gives directive 
meaning to a sentence is not the reiilts it actually produces 
as much as the intention of the speaker to bring about 
certain results. To tell someone to do something is not 
necessarily to get him to do it, but it is to attempt to do so. 
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The person who utters a directive sentence is attempting 
to produce, modify, or give direction to action. 

The effectiveness of this attempt depends upon the con¬ 
text within which the language is used. The use of language 
to direct action is continuous with other means. For this 
reason there are various ways of prescribing, various ways 
of trying to get someone to do something. In commanding, 
the telling is backed up by the will and force of the speaker, 
for to command is to be prepared to enforce one’s com¬ 
mands. In ordering, what backs up the telling is not mere 
force, but the authority of the speaker. The army ofiicer 
need not personally overpower the private with his brawn; 
he can appeal to his position in the army. By authority I 
mean the recognized right derived from one’s special posi¬ 
tion in some organization to tell others what to do; to what 
degree this simply reflects the power of the organization is 
a nice question which I beg to beg. In requesting, the telling 
is backed up by the good will of the person asked. The 
appeal is to his friendship, desire to help, or desire not to 
be unpleasant. In suggesting, it is assumed that the agent 
would welcome some suggestion because he is bored or un¬ 
decided and that a verbal cue will set him off. In advising, 
one tells another what he should do to further his own 
purposes. Advice is usually about the means someone might 
choose to pursue his otvn goals. In the few cases where one 
person advises another to choose a certain goal, it is still 
assumed that this is what the advisee would really want if 
he only understood. In exhorting, a person who is already 
tempted or trying to do something is encouraged to go 
ahead with his action. In instructing, one tells another what 
detailed acts to do in order to do some over-all act. Suppose, 
for example, that someone wants to build a model airplane 
or bake a cake. Such processes are rather complex activides 
made up of many smaller segments. One teUs the person 
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quasi-comparison is in fact appropriate to the indicared 
objects. Directives fall along the prescription-prohibition 
dimension. They call upon the agent to do an action of the 
kind specified. These two, telling what an action is like and 
telling someone to do the action, are fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent. 

There is one argument sometimes used to establish this 
difference which seems to me rather weak. Directives must 
be fundamentally different from descriptions, it is claimed, 
for they have a very different logic. An assertion and its 
negation are contradictories, but a prescription and its nega¬ 
tion are only contraries. To deny a proposition p is to affirm 
not-p. Any assertion is either true or false; there is no third 
alternative. But betrveen the prescribed and the prohibited 
is tlie permitted. We must not identify the negation of a 
prescription with a prohibition. This distinction between 
“not do A" and “do not-yl” is reflected in the everyday 
expressions “don’t bother” and “don’t do.” It would seem 
that directive sentences flaunt the law of excluded middle 
held sacred by the logic of descriptive sentences. 

Tlie difference is, however, more apparent than real. No 
doubt being permitted is a middle ground between being 
prescribed and being prohibited. But so is being entertained 
as possible a middle ground between being asserted and 
being denied. Just as a prescription can be negated in two 
ways (by being withdrawn or by a contradictory direc¬ 
tive), so an assertion can be negated in two ways (by being 
withdrawn or by a contradietory description). It is true 
that the law of excluded middle holds for descriptive sen¬ 
tences, provided one prepares the way for a two-valued 
logic by considering only assertions and denials. But there 
IS no reason there could not be a corresponding law of 
excluded middle for directive sentences, provided one pre¬ 
pares the way for a two-valued logic by considering only 
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prescriptions and prohibitions. Just as every description is 
either true or false, so every directive would be either ful¬ 
filled or violated. The parallels between the logic of direc¬ 
tives and the logic of descriptions need not be denied. 

Yet the distinction between the assertion-denial dimen¬ 


sion and the description-prohibition dimension should not 
be denied either. Basically the difference between them lies 
in what the speaker is intending to do with the sentences. 
In describing an action he is accepting it as something which 
is or will be actual and is attempting to classify it correctly. 
In directing an action he is envisaging it as something which 
might be actual and attempting to bring it about or prevent 
its happening. It seems clear that telling what the action is 
like is not the same as telling someone to do it. 

It may be thought, however, that we have concentrated 
too exclusively upon the action. To be sure, describing the 
action is not telling anyone to do it. But it is possible to call 
for an action by describing something other than the action, 
the speaker’s desire that it be done. To say “open the 
window, you’’ is really to say “I want you to open the 
window.” There may well be contexts in which these two 
sentences would mean the same thing. But this is because the 
latter sometimes has directive meaning, not because the 
former is a disguised description. If “I want you to open 
the window” really is intended only as a description of the 
speaker’s desires, it is not a directive. This can be seen from 


the fact that rejecting it would involve disagreement rather 
than disobedience. If the meaning of the sentence is merely 
descriptive, then rejecting it would involve saying other- 
tvise, trying to disprove the statement, refusing to beheve 
it, and so on. Rejecting a sentence like “open the svin ow, 
you ’ does not involve trying to disprove the imperaas e or 
refusing to believe that the speaker svants yon to open 
■window. Rejecting a directive sentence invo ves, ra , 
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fusing to obey it and resisting any efforts to make one obey 

It seems clear that the prescription-prohibition dimension 
is quite different from the assertion-denial dimension. A 
directive does more than describe an action or the speaker s 
desire for that action. Unless a sentence tells the agent to 
do the action, the agent can hardly be said to obey or dis¬ 
obey it. Such directive telling is quite different from telling 
what the action is like or telling what one wishes. It is using 
language with the intent of producing the action. A speaker 
might attempt to produce the action he desires indirectly 
simply by describing his wishes. But if he meant only to 
describe his wishes, he could never complain that he has 
been disobeyed; his only complaint could be that his wishes 
have been disregarded. That these are not the same can be 
seen from the fact that it is possible to disregard unexpressed 
wishes but impossible to disobey an unexpressed directive. 

Similar considerations apply to the view that directive 
sentences have a special sort of emotive meaning. It might 
be thought that they express, rather than describe, the 
speaker’s wishes. I have already rejected this suggestion on 
the grounds that directive sentences can have no past tense. 
Thus it makes sense to say “Oh how 1 ^vish that you had 
shut the window five minutes ago” but it is meaningless to 
say “shut the window five minutes ago.” 

In fact, the basic features in directive meaning are quite 
different from those in emotive meaning. To be sure, most 
emotive sentences do share indication with directive ones. 
However, emotive sentences have neither of the two re¬ 
maining features of directive meaning, quasi-comparison 
and prescription-prohibition. Instead emotive utterances 
have emotionality, and expressiveness. It seems hardly worth 
underlining such great differences. Directive meaning is not 
at all the same as emotive meaning. 
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The remaining feature of many emotive sentences, par¬ 
tiality, calls for more consideration. It might be thought that 
the opposition between prescribing and prohibiting might 
be reduced somehow to that between positive and negative 
partiality. Since partiality is the central feature of evalua¬ 
tive sentences, I will try to explain the relations between 
evaluative and directive meaning in some detail. 

It might be suggested that to say “do” or “don’t do” 
is to assert one’s partiality toward the action specified. No 
doubt the utterance of a prescription is a sign that the 
speaker favors the act, and one would be unlikely to 
prohibit an action he did not disfavor. The person who 
issues a directive normally does so because of his attitude 
toward the act in question. Still, prescribing and prohibit¬ 
ing cannot simply be identified with asserting favor and 
disfavor respectively, for one can favor all sorts of objects 
but can prescribe or prohibit only actions. The picture 
may be beautiful and the dinner good, yet it makes no 
sense to say “do the picture” or “do the dinner.” One 
can, of course, say “paint the picture” or “eat the dinner,” 
but these prescribe the painting and the eating not the 
picture and the dinner. Obviously direction cannot simply 
be identified with evaluation. 

However, directives might be a special case of evalua¬ 
tions, those which evaluate actions. Alas, matters are not 
that simple either. To say that an action is good is not to 
prescribe it, for there may be a better one which one 
would prefer to see done. Or, to say the same thing in 
other words, there may be several good actions among the 
alternatives, but only one can be prescribed at a time. 

Even this difficulty might be overcome. Perhaps to say 
“do A” is to say that A is the best possible action under the 
circumstances. But here trouble appe.irs in our negative 
urterances. To prescribe .<<1 is to preclude all alternative 
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ways of acting, but to say that A is the best action is not 
to say that all others are bad. The difficulty is that there 
are degrees of partiality while the “do” or “don’t” of di¬ 
rection is an all or nothing affair. While the pro and con 
of partiality clearly seems connected with the prescription- 
preclusion dimension, they arc not the same. 

That direction and evaluation are distinct lands of mean¬ 
ing can be recognized as easily by approaching the matter 
from the opposite direction. Evaluative sentences fall upon 
the assertion-denial dimension. This implies that in some 
sense every evaluation is either true or false. However, it 
has long been recognized that imperatives, which are the 
most obvious illustrations of directive language, have no 
truth value. 

It would appear, therefore, that directive meaning can¬ 
not be reduced to evaluative meaning. Although it shares 
the feature of indication, this is where the similarity ends. 
Directive sentences normally involve quasi-comparison and 
always fall upon the prescription-prohibition dimension. 
Evaluative sentences involve partiality and fall upon the 
assertion-denial dimension. 

5 . Semantical Prestippositions 

Since directive sentences have a distinct kind of meaning, 
it is to be expected that their semantical presuppositions 
will differ somewhat from those of descriptive, emotive, 
or evaluative sentences. For example, every description 
which is asserted or denied semantically presupposes that 
the objects it purports to name actually exist. With the 
exception of the indicated agent, this is not true of direc- 
nve sentences. When I say “open the window, John” both 
John and the window exist. But when I request my wife 
to please bake me a cake,” the cake does not yet exist 
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and may never come into existence. With regard to in¬ 
dication, therefore, the sem.indcal presuppositions of di¬ 
rective language are much more complex than is the case 
with description, (i) The agent or agents which the direc¬ 
tive sentence purports to indicate must exist. It is mean¬ 
ingless to say “open the window, John” unless dtere really 
is a John. ( 2 ) In most cases the other objects involved in 
the action must also exist. It is equally meaningless to tell 
John to open a nonexistent window. ( 3 ) In the special case 
of directing someone to produce something, die directive 
remains meaningful even though the product is never 
created. Thus the existence of the indicated objects is 
usually, but not always, semantically presupposed by a 
directive sentence. 

Sometimes it is said that directives never semantically 
presuppose that the objects they purport to indicate exist. 
Mayo, for example, has suggested that imperadves are 
not about anything in the strict sense.' His reason appears 
to be that the action they call for is always in the future 
and, therefore, not in existence at the time the sentence is 
uttered. On the same grounds he denies that future indic¬ 
atives really refer to anything. One supposes that he 
would extend this suggestion to indicatives in the past 
tense as well, for most of the statements we make about 
the past purport to indicate objects which have ceased to 
exist. 

Although I cannot agree with this suggestion, it does 
point out the need for me to clarify what I mean by saying 
that the existence of the indicated objects is presupposed 
in certain cases. No doubt the objects which descriptions 
in the past or future tenses purport to indicate may not 
now exist. At the present moment, they are non-existent. 

* B. Mayo. “The Varieties of Imperative," Aristotelian Society^ Suppl. 

30 16S-167 (1957). 
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But if the descriptions arc to be meaningful they must 
exist in the past or the future as the case may be. Similarly, 
Mayo is quite right that imperatives need not refer to 
anything which exists at the tme of utterance. But in most 
cases they semantically presuppose that the objects they 
purport to indicate will exist at the time when the action 
is called for. What is presupposed is that the indicated 
objects exist at the appropriate time, not at the time of 
utterance. 

The second semantical presupposition of directive sen¬ 
tences concerns the nature of the directec. Directive lan¬ 


guage always involves someone telling someone to do 
something. Thus every directive sentence must be ad¬ 
dressed to one or more directecs; there must always be 
somebody being told what to do. It is meaningless to utter 
a directive aimed at nobody, although one can address a 
directive to people in general. The sign “keep off the 
grass ’ semantically presupposes that someone will be walk¬ 
ing m its vicinity. 

I have said that direction always involves telUnf; some¬ 
one what to do. Must the directee be a human being? It 
does not seem meaningful, except figuratively or animis- 
ticaUy, to request the trees to wave their branches or to 
command the stars to stand still. Yet it is not uncommon 
to request a cat to come here or to command a dog to lie 
down It IS not impossible that such sentences addressed to 

i" important te- 

rC c ’ P‘-™» f!«:ie to have fundamentally 

*e same kmd of meamng. Therefore. I do not think that 
recter;! semanticaUy presuppose that the di- 

Zr >'°"’^ver. presuppose 
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tlressed to a moral agent, it must be addressed to some 
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agent with the capacity for responding to linguistic stimuli 
in the appropriate manner. 

The third semantical presupposition of directive lan¬ 
guage is that the quasi-comparison must be conceivable. 
It is meaningless to tell someone to do an action which is 
logically impossible, for example. Even a lowly private 
cannot be ordered to stand at attention and at rest simul¬ 
taneously. However, it does seem meaningful, although 
rather silly, to order an air force officer who has just 
crashed his plane to fly back to the base by flapping Iris 
arms. The fact that the directee is unable to obey the di¬ 
rective does not make it meaningless, although it would 
seem a bit harsh to charge that officer with disobeying 
tlte command. It seems to be logical, not physical, pos¬ 
sibility which limits meaningful direction. At the very 
least the quasi-comparison which specified the act called 
for must be conceivable. 

The fourth semantical presupposition of directive lan¬ 
guage concerns its tense. Since it is impossible to change 
the past, it makes no sense to tell someone to have done 
something. Meaningful direction is limited to actions 
which lie in the future at the time when the directive is 
uttered. This limitation is reflected in the grammatical fact 
that imperatives have no past tense. This is not, as Hare 
seems to suggest, simply an accidental feature of English 
grammar which might be corrected in an “enriched” im¬ 
perative mood.“ It is essential to the nature of any sentence 
that means to tell someone to do something that it be 
uttered not later than the time at which the action is called 
for. One of the semantical presuppositions of every di¬ 
rective sentence is that at the moment of utterance there 
is still time for it to be fulfilled. 

■R. M. Hare, Tbc Language of Morals (Oxford: CSarenden Press, 
PP- 187-188. 
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These seem to be the four basic semantical presupposi¬ 
tions of directive language. In most cases, but not all, the 
objects which the sentence purports to indicate must exist 
at the appropriate time. The dircctcc must be capable of 
responding appropriately to directive language, although 
he need not be a moral agent. The quasi-comparison must 
specify a conceivable action. And the sentence must be 
uttered before the action which it calls for is supposed 
to take place. 

6. Hypothetical vs. Categorical 

Before .we leave the subject of directive meaning, there 
is a distinction which calls for some consideration. Many 
of those who assign directive meaning to judgments of 
obligation place a great deal of emphasis upon the distinc¬ 
tion between categorical and hypothetical imperatives. As 
a rule these are ethicists who have accepted Kant’s thesis 
that only a categorical imperative could be genuinely 
moral. Unfortunately they do not explain carefully what 
they mean by being categorical. Sometimes they seem to 
mean (i) that any genuinely moral imperative must be 
binding upon all rational beings. On this interpretation a 
categorical imperative is one which is universal within the 
universe of moral agents. At other times they seem to mean 
(i) that some or all moral imperatives are epistemologically 
ultimate. On this view a categorical imperative would be 
one which cannot be derived from any other judgment. 
Finally, they sometimes seem to mean (3) that it is always 
wong to exempt oneself from the burden of those ob- 
hganons which he requires of others. Here a categorical 
imperative^ one wliich allows for no exceptions. Discus¬ 
sion \yould be helped if it were realized that the dichotomy 
categoncal-hypotheacal reaUy covers several distinctions 
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which arc both distinguishable and separable. A few words 
seem in order on each of these distinctions. 

Every descriptive sentence tells what some object or 
objects are like. Tlius it is possible to distinguish various 
degrees of universality in terms of the range of indicated 
objects of which some quasi-comparison is asserted. Simi¬ 
larly, evaluative sentences, or any other sentences which 
fall along the assertion-denial dimension, can be more or 
less universal depending upon the range of objects about 
which they make an assertion. But since directives neither 
assert nor deny, one cannot extend this concept of uni¬ 
versality to them. 

At die same time there does seem a sense, or perhaps 
several senses, in which one directive can be more universal 
than another. “Always tell the truth” seems more univer¬ 
sal than “sometimes tell the truth,” for the former applies 
to every situation when one might be tempted to lie and 
the latter applies only to some of these situations. Again, 
“everybody leave the room” seems more universal than 
“some of you please leave the room," lor the former is 
addressed to all the people in the room and the latter to 
some of them only. As Ladd has pointed out one could 
classify directives as more or less universal either in terms 
of the range of occasions to which they apply or the range 
of agents to which they are directed. 

There is a real point in insisting that every moral di¬ 
rective must be universal with respect to indicated agents. 
The rightness or wrongness of an acdon does not depend 
upon who is doing it. Thus an action which would be 
obligatory for one person would be equally obligatory for 
any other person under the same circumstances. Whether 
or not saying that someone ought to do something is the 
same as directing him to do it is another question which 
may be postponed for the moment. 
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It does not seem so plau^blc, however, to insist that 
every moral directive must be universal with respect to 
the occasions when it is applicable. “Do not lie” probably 
prohibits everyone from lying on all occasions, but it 
would be perverse to interpret “tell the truth” as prohibit¬ 
ing silence or writing novels. This prescription is tacitly 
restricted to those occasions when the agent purports to 
be speaking informatively. Most directives, in fact, have 
some explicit or implicit limitations upon the circumstances 
under which they are to be fulfilled. It is hard to see why 
this should make them or the acts which fulfill them any 
less moral. 

On the other hand, there is one kind of limitation upon 
the universality with respect to the occasions of applica¬ 
bility which does seem out of place in a moral imperative. 
“If you want to, tell the truth” seems to lack the binding¬ 
ness which one would expect in a dictate of obligation. It 
is the special nature of the reservation, however, which 
introduces the leniency. Whether or not one ought to do 
an action does not depend upon whether he happens to 
want to do it. Still, the fact that moral directives are not 
limited to those occasions when we feel like obeying tliem 
should not lead us to refuse to admit any specification of 
the circumstances into a moral imperative. 

If by a categorical imperative one means a directive 
which tells one to do some morally obligatory action, then 
he should not insist the categorical imperative is completely 
umversal. It is essential to distinguish between universality 
with respect to agents and universality with respect to 
occasions. Perhaps the dictates of morality are directed at 
every moral^ agent, but they are not addressed to every 
agent incladmg dogs and cats. While some moral impera- 
nvra seem to apply to every situation in which one might 
n himself, others seem to apply only in certain circum- 
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A second cliarncterisric often taken as definitive of a 
categorical imperative is ultimacy. Somehow, it is felt, one 
undennincs morality by asking why one should do his 
duty. There can and should be no reasons to support a 
genuinely moral directive. Thus a categorical imperative 
is one which is epistemologically ultimate in that it is not 
justified by anything outside of itself. 

Not every directive is ultimate in this sense. Presumably 
“never tell white lies” can be deduced from “never tell 
lies.” Again, “close the window” can be supported by “I 
am cold,” “the wind is blowing my papers about,” or “the 
noise is dreadful.” While the inference of one directive 
from another would seem to follow rules analogous to 
those of ordinary logic, the inference of directives from 
descriptions or evaluations does not fit these familiar pat¬ 
terns. In either case, however, it seems that many directives 
can be justified. 

This provides a basis for distinguishing between ultimate 
and derivative directives. A genuinely ultimate directive 
would be one whose acceptance or rejection is without 
any grounds whatever. A derivative directive would be 
one which could be supported either by other directives 
or by some other considerations. It is useful to have the 
more restricted notion of q'^stemic ultimacy as well. Just 
as it is possible to draw up a moral code of prescriptions 
and prohibitions, so it would be possible to systematize 
this moral code so that most of the directives could be de¬ 
duced from a few logically primitive ones. A directive 
would be ultimate in a given system if it were accepted 
without proof in that system. A derivative directive in 
the system would be one which could be deduced from 
the ultimate directives in that system. 

I doubt whether there are any directives which are ul¬ 
timate in the strict sense. It always seems possible to ad¬ 
vance at least some considerations which have a bearing 
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upon the acceptance of any directive. I believe, therefore, 
that it is a mistake to insist that moral imperatives must lie 
beyond all justification. At the same time, within any 
given system of directives there will always be at least 
one which is ultimate in that system. This fact, however, 
seems of logical rather than moral interest. Thus it does 
not seem very fruitful to conceive of a categorical impera¬ 
tive as one which is ultimate. 


A third manner of conceiving of a’ categorical impera¬ 
tive is as one which does not allow of any exceptions. But 
in this view every directive would be categorical. It is a 
mistake to think that one can distinguish between those 
directives which allow of exceptions and those which do 
not. It is tlie people who issue directives who allow ex¬ 
ceptions when they fail to enforce them; the directive 
itself does no more than prescribe, prohibit, or permit an 
action. An exception exists when a directive prescribes or 
prohibits a class of actions, when most of the agents at 
whom the directive is addressed conform to it, but when 
one or a few indicated agents fail to act in the directed 
manner without being penalized. The directive applies 
equally to those who conform and to those who do not. 
If it did not apply to those who flaunt it, they could hardly 
be considered exceptions to it. It is those responsible for 
the eriforcement of the directive who aUow the exceptions 
by toleratmg those who disobey it. 

A directive may, of course, be more or less universal 
with respect to agents. The ^ective that all men between 
*e ages of seventeen and thirty-five are to register for the 
draft IS less universal than the directive that all men of all 
exempts men outside the 
however, only in the sense that it is 

tirpr^ command them to reg¬ 

ister and then allow them to disobey with impunity, 
n short, a directive either does or does not 4u for 
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someone to do a giv'en action, and that is the end of the 
matter. It is the person who disobeys a directive who 
makes an e.\-ception of himself and the person who issues 
the directive who allows him to get atvay with it. Allow¬ 
ing exceptions is not an epistemological property which 
distinguishes certain directives from others; it is not a 
characteristic of a sentence telling someone to do some¬ 
thing. Rather it is a relation between the person doing the 
telling and the person being told which arises only after 
the telling. It does not seem possible, therefore, to dis¬ 
tinguish between categorical and hypothetical imperatives 
in terms of whether or not they allow exceptions. 

7 . Swmnary 

In this chapter I have been struggling tvith the nature of 
directives. A directive sentence tells someone to do some 
action. Every directive must indicate one or more agents 
at whom it is directed. It may also indicate other objects 
which are to be involved in the action called for. In addi¬ 
tion to their indicative meaning, most directives have quasi¬ 
comparative meaning. A directive must specify what land 
or sort of acdon is called for by the agent. Thus, with a 
few exceptions, every directive sentence has some descrip¬ 
tive content. This is neither asserted nor denied, however, 
but only conceived. Instead, every directive sentence falls 
somewhere along the prescription-prohibition dimension. 
It either prescribes, prohibits, or permits (or entertains or 
pretends to prescribe, prohibit, or permit) the specified 
action. There are many ways of prescribing: commanding, 
ordering, requesting, instructing, advising, and so on. In 
every ease the prescriber is trying to get the prescribce to 
do something. Tltis attempting to produce, avoid, or givx 
direction to action by the use of language is the core of 
directive meaning. 
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Critical Meaning 


The fifth and last kind of meaning which I wish to dis¬ 
tinguish is critical meaning. I borrow the label from CaStell, 
but my characterization has more in common with sug¬ 
gestions made by Austin, Hart, Strawson, and Toulmm. 
As examples of critical sentences let us take the following. 

“Snow is white” is true. 

Your argument is invalid. 

His statement was groundless. 

Probably Mars is uninhabited. 

Stealing is wrong. 

You ought to be more careful next time. 

I group these sentences together because in each case the 
main point of the sentence seems to be to criticize something 
or other. The objects which arc criticized vary consider¬ 
ably. Some arc statements, some arc arguments, and some 
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arc actions. However, all of these various objects are criti¬ 
cized, and on the same basis. Each of these sentences quali¬ 
fies, accepts, or rejects the claim of its object to be ration¬ 
ally justified. It is this criticism of the claim to rationality 
which gives these sentences their meaning. 


I. Indication and Assertion-Denial 

The first feature of critical meaning is indication. Every 
critical sentence picks out one or more entities to be the 
object of its criticism. The sentence “ ‘snow is white’ is 
true” is about the sentence (or possibly the proposition) 
“snow is white.” “Stealing is wrong” refers to acts of 
stealing. The indicative nature of these sentences raises 
no new problems, although there are many questions one 
could ask about the nature of the objects referred to in 
criticism. For example, is it really the sentence, or the 
thought in the speaker’s mind, or a proposition in Plato’s 
heaven, or the act of uttering the sentence which is being 
criticized? In any event, every critical sentence indicates 
some object or objects which it can be said to be about. 

The second feature of critical meaning is also a familiar 
one, assertion-denial. Critical judgments can be asserted, 
denied, doubted, pretended, entertained, or hypothesized. 
For example, one can say “your argument was invalid,” 
“your argument was not invalid,” “was your argument 
invalid,” and so on. Thus every critical sentence falls 
somewhere along the assertion-denial dimension. Always 
some stand is taken on the claim that the critical predicate 
correctly applies to the indicated object. 

2 . Criticism 

It is in the special nature of the predicates involved that 
the new feature of critical meaning lies. Words like “true,” 
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“false,” “valid,” “incorrect,” “unjustified,” “reasonable, 
“right,” and “ought” derive their meaning from the role 
which they perform in the process of criticism. These 
predicates criticize the objects to which they arc applied. 
Moreover, they criticize their objects in a particular way, 
in terms of their claim to rationality. By criticism I mean 
the use of language to modify, challenge, concede, reaffirm, 
or withdraw a claim to rational justifiability. To under¬ 
stand the nature of criticism, therefore, we must gain 
some conception of the nature of reasoning. 

Reasoning is a process of giving reasons for or against 
something. It may be a social process in which several 
people argue with one another about some conclusion, or 
it may be an individual process in which a single person 
turns over the pros and cons in his own mind. Ideally this 
process of presenting and considering reasons and counter- 
reasons goes on until the weight of evidence is clearly 
recogmzed to be on one side or another, but often the 
reasoning is discontinued by the participants or interrupted 
by outside causes before any final conclusion is established. 

In many ways, to borrow an illustration used effectively 
by Hart,^ reasoning is like a trial. Both are procedures by 
which the arguments for and against some claim are 
weighed and some conclusions reached. In both a trial by 
jury and a trial by reason there is a difference between 
correct and incorrect procedure. Just as there can be a 
r^tnal, so there can be mistaken reasoning. In both cases 
the goal of the procedure is to reach some verdict which 
wiff decide for or against the claim being made. 

To be sure, there are important differences as well. The 
correct legal procedure is established either by custom or 
by legislation, but the differences between correct and in- 

AS”,'- 
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correct reasoning cannot be established by such human 
actions. In the courtroom there arc individuals specifically 
appointed to be the judge and the jury. In a trial by reason 
each person is ultimately his own judge and jury. The 
authority of a legal verdict is derived partly from the force 
which stands behind it and partly from the respect which 
the citizens have for the courts. The authority of reason 
seems ultimately to be free of either of these sanctions. 

In spite of these points of difference, the analogy remains 
useful if not pressed too far. One of the things it can teach 
us is that criticism is distinct from description. Suppose 
that a burglar enters my house, steals as many valuables as 
he can carry, but wakes me as he blows open my wall safe. 
After a hot pursuit, I manage to capture him and turn him 
over to the proper authorities. In due course the court will 
render the verdict of guilty. Now the importance of the 
judge’s assertion “he is guilty” does not lie in the fact that 
it characterizes the burglar’s act as of a certain sort, but 
that it is the outcome of legal proceedings and possesses the 
sanction derived from its mode of origin. For weeks I have 
been anxiously awaiting this verdict. I am interested in it, 
not as the formulation of a quasi-comparison in which the 
judge informs me of the nature of the act, but as the verdict 
of a duly constituted court which will return my property 
to me and result in punishment for the culprit. Words like 
“true” and “false” can no more be understood dsecriptively 
than words like “guilty” and “innocent” can. 

A second thing we can learn from this analogy is that 
the meaning of a critical predicate varies with the place 
which it has in the process of reasoning. Consider how the 
word “guilty” can change its meaning as the trial proceeds. 
When I charge the burglar with being guilty of theft, I am 
demanding a trial and promising that I can produce enough 
evidence to make good my accusation. When the judge asks 
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the accused man, “do you plead innocent or guilty,” he is 
asking him whether he is prepared to defend his innocence 
or whether he will concede without a legal fight. AVhen the 
prosecution lawyer begins his case by saying “this man is 
guilty,” he is boasting that he will win the trial. When the 
defense lawyer answers “this man is not guilty, ’ he is not 
so much contradicting what was said as challenging the 
prosecution to make good or withdraw its boast. When the 
judge finally says “this man is guilty," he is rendering a 
verdict which declares that the prosecution has made good 
its boast. Thus at one time the word “guilty” can be a 
challenge to undergo a trial, at another a boast that the trial 
is going in favor of the prosecution, and finally the verdict 
of a completed trial. If said by the defending lawyer at the 
start of the trial, “not guilty” is a challenge to the prosecu¬ 
tion to make good its claim; if said by the judge at the 
end of the trial, it is a dismissal of that claim. 

Similarly, critical words alter their meaning somewhat 
with the stage of the reasoning process at which they are 
uttered and with the person doing the speaking. “That is 
false” uttered by Jones just after Smith has made a state¬ 
ment is a challenge to Smith to support his statement with 
evidence if he can. Probably it is also a boast by Jones that 
he can present reasons to disprove the truth of the statement. 
If Jones repeats lus charge of falsity after both men have 
given their reasons, it is not so much a challenge and a 
boast as a claim that the statement has been disproven and 
an invitation to Smith to admit defeat. If Smith says “that 
was false” during the discussion, he is withdrawing his 
original statement and conceding Jones’s point. Throughout 
this variation in meaning, however, there is the continuing 
tliread of claim being made, challenged, reaffirmed, or with¬ 
drawn. 

The third thing we can learn from our analogy is the 
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difference between criticizing and justifying. In a legal 
trial one can distinguish between the charges being made or 
rejected and the arguments being presented to prove or 
refute these charges. Words like “guilty,” “negligent,” or 
“innocent” are used to make or repudiate charges and to 
pass verdicts. But making a charge is one thing and defend¬ 
ing it another. The statements of fact made, the documen¬ 
tation presented, the exhibits entered as evidence are the 
means used in supporting or refuting the indictment. Simi¬ 
larly there is a distinction between the critical and the 
justificatory uses of language in reasoning. AVords like 
“true,” “false,” “valid,” “incorrect,” “right,” and “ground¬ 
less” are used critically; they make, tvithdraw, reaffirm, or 
challenge the claim to rationality. AA^ords like “therefore,” 
“if ... then,” “since,” and “because” are used in justifying; 
they introduce and show the relevance of the reasons which 
are presented for or against the claim to rationality. These 
are very different uses of language, although they are tightly 
interwoven in the fabric of reasoning. 

Reasoning is much like a trial in the sense that jousting 
tournaments and ordeals by fire, as well as court proceed¬ 
ings, are trials. A trial is something to be done or undergone, 
a test which renders a verdict in favor of one party and 
against the other. Tests of strength were long thought to be 
one way of obtaining a verdict from God in any dispute. 
The analogy between reasoning and competitions of 
strength are illuminating in the case of critical terms. In 
fact, we often describe reasoning in terms derived from 
such contests; reasons “attack,” or “defend” the statement 
being considered. AATien a child on top of a heap of snow 
chants “I’m the king of the castle,” he is not primarily 
concerned with describing his location a few inches above 
his playmates, but with challenging them to ay to push him 
off and with boasting that he will be successful in resisting 
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their most valiant efforts. Sumlarly, to say that a statement 
is true is much like boasting that one is prepared to defend 
it with reasons against the reasons of all who disagree.^ The 
word “true” does not describe the statement as having a 
relation of correspondence with reality, but it declares the 
readiness of the speaker to defend the statement in the UsK 
of reasoning, ft is much like the “VU take aW comets” said 
by a boxer or a chess player. This is more of a boast or 
challenge than a prediction. Boasts are fulfilled and chal¬ 
lenges met; they are not verified or disconfirmed. 

“You are wrong” is a preliminary to showing the mistake, 
a boast about the arguing one is about to do and a challenge 
to the author of the statement to defend his position. “I 
was wrong” said at the close of such a contest of reasoning 
is a retracting of this proud boast or a withdrawing of the 
claim to rationality originally made on behalf of the state¬ 
ment. “That is false” is much like “draw for your guns.” 
It is a warning of shoodng to come and a challenge to the 
opponent to shoot first if he can; but in reasoning the 
weapons are bits of evidence *not bits of lead. In spite of its 
grammatical form “draw for your guns” is not really an 
imperative. You will not have disobeyed me if you refrain 
from drawing; you will simply have let my challenge-boast 
go by default. Challenges are not disobeyed; they pass un¬ 
heeded. Boasts arc not disobeyed; they are disregarded. 
Toulmin seems to have failed to notice this, for in The 
Uses of Ay^ment be appears to identify the force of a 
modal term with directive meaning.® Actually, critical 
meaning is quite distinct from directive meaning. Challeng¬ 
ing someone to do something is not the same as telling him 
to do it. The boy chanting from the top of the heap of snow 

• S. C. Toulmin, The Uses of Argument (Cambridcc; Cambridec Uni- 
vcnitj’ Press, 1958), p. 30. ® ® 
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is not commanding his playmates to push him off, he is 
daring them to do so. 

Of all the forms which trials of strength can take, the 
duel or fight to maintain one’s honor is particularly illumi¬ 
nating. It is assumed without question that every gentleman 
is prepared to defend his honor; that is, as it were, implicit 
in being a gentleman. In similar fashion it is assumed that 
every rational man is prepared to defend his assertions and 
his actions with justifying considerations; that is implicit 
in asserting seriously or acting responsibly. Just as gentle¬ 
men do not go about fighting one another all the time, so 
we do not need to be continually justifying our sayings 
and doings, A duel takes place only when one person per¬ 
ceives an insult in the other’s speech or conduct and pro¬ 
vokes a fight by some symbolic gesture. Analogously two 
people argue with one another only when one perceives an 
error in the other’s assertions or actions and provokes an 
argument by some critical challenge. However, unless a 
man is prepared to fight when challenged, he is no gentle¬ 
man; and unless a man is prepared to justify himself when 
criticized, he is not fully rational. In this way the claim to 
rationality is implicit in all asserting and acting. 

“That is false” or “you are wrong” is analogous to slap¬ 
ping a man’s face with one’s gloves; only it is a challenge 
to rational debate rather than mortal combat. “Yes, I was 
mistaken” is like throwing down one’s sword in submission 
to terminate a duel. The critical use of language is closely 
analogous to the challenge, the acceptance of the challenge, 
the admission of defeat in dueling. The justificatory use of 
words should be compared to the actual thrusting and 
parrying with swords. Just as the very meaning of the signs 
and gestures by which one expresses his claim to honor 
cannot be understood apart from the institution of dueling. 
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so the meaning of critical language cannot be understood 
apart from the activity of reasoning. 


3. The Clahn to Rationality 


Critical sentences challenge, reaffirm, or withdraw the 
claim to rationality. Exactly what is involved in this claim? 
To be rational involves being reasonable, being able to 
reason. In malting any assertion one tacitly claims that he 
is in a position to give reasons for it. This is possible, of 
course, only if such reasons exist and if the asserter possesses 
the intellectual ability to recognize and present them. But 
being reasonable includes more than bemg able to reason; 
it also includes the exercise of this ability. The unreasonable 
man is not simply the one who is without the capacity for 
reasoning, but the one who refuses to do so. To judge with- 
ott evidence is to be unreasoning, but to ignore evidence 
which is at hand is to be unreasonable. The claim to ration¬ 
ality includes the claim that one is in a position to justify 
himself with reasons and that he has not overlooked or con¬ 


travened more weighty reasons against him. It is the claim 
that one is judging responsibly. 

To judge responsibly is to be able to respond, to be 
prepared to defend one’s judging. It is also to be liable to 
respond. One judges responsibly only when he recognizes 
the legitimacy of the demand to defend his judgment. This 
liabihty to respond is not a demand forced upon one from 
without but IS taken upon oneself in the act of judging; 
in committing oneself to any assertion or action one assumes 
the habaity to be called to account. Thus the claim to 
rauonahty is the claim that one can support his assertion 
or action with reasons, that he has not done violence to the 

recognizes the liability to be 
called before the court of reason. 
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So far I have spoken only of the claim to rationality as 
though there were only one form which such a claim could 
take. And, in a sense, this is so. The claim is always that 
reasoning will bear out the judgment, that the critical con¬ 
sideration of all relevant factors will show that this is the 
only rationally justified judgment. This common claim does 
have two distinct forms, however. These are the claim to 
actual truth and the claim to necessary truth. 

Any assertion (descriptive, evaluative, or critical) claims 
that it is correct and that all contrary assertions are mis¬ 
taken. However, the fact that for any given assertion there 
are other incompatible assertions requires the judger to have 
some reason or grounds to judge in one manner rather than 
another. The question of which of the alternative assertions 
is to be accepted and which denied can be rationally deter¬ 
mined only by appeal to the relevant considerations. The 
claim to actual truth is the claim that the assertion made, 
while only one among several conceivable alternatives, can 
be shown to have the weight of evidence on its side. This 
claim can be made good by showing that the given assertion 
can be supported by more or stronger reasons than any of 
its alternatives and that any opposed considerations are 
either mistaken or inconclusive. 

When a judger presents considerations to support this 
claim to actual truth, however, a new sort of claim emerges. 
Suppose that someone offers p in support of q. Now p really 
supports q only if it is itself actually true and is logically 
relevant to q. Let us ignore the claim that p is actually true, 
since this is simply the same form of the claim to rationality 
made on behalf of another judgment. The claim that p 
really does confirm q, on the other hand, is quite a different 
sort of claim. This is not a claim about the actual truth of 
a judgment, but about the necessary validity of an argu¬ 
ment. The claim is that one judgment determines the other, 
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that it is inconceivable that the first be true and the second 
false. The reasoning which defends this claim to necessary 
truth is not the presentation of additional grounds for judg¬ 
ment but the complete understanding of the judgments 
already involved. This claim that the assertion of p and the 
denial of q cannot be thought together is supported by 
thinking itself. 

The claim to rationality, the claim that reasoning will 
show the given judgment to be correct, takes two primary 
forms. The claim to actual truth is the claim that there are 
good reasons or determining grounds for the acceptance of 
one judgment among conceivable alternatives. The claim 
is that while there are a variety of possibilities presented to 
thought the one which is actualized can be known by an 
appeal to other judgments and, finally, to experience. This 
claim is challenged and defended, refuted or made good, 
only by presenting the relevant considerations, by appealing 
to all known facts with any logical bearing on the issue. The 
claim to necessary truth, on the other hand, is the claim that 
there are no alternatives conceivable, the claim that the 
acceptance of one judgment removes the freedom to accept 
or reject another. This claim that thinking one judgment 
necessitates thinking another, or that the acceptance of one 
and demal of the other is unthinkable, is tested by the think¬ 
ing of the judgments in question. If alternatives are found, 
the c aim to necessary truth is mistaken; if one finds himself 
unable to conceive of any alternatives, the claim is vindi- 


Critical meamng, we may now say, has three main 
features indication, assertion-denial, and criticism. Every 
critical sentence refers to one or more objects of criticism. 

hv^.W denies, pretends, entertains, or 

hypothesize the claim that some critical predicate is appro¬ 
priate to the indicated object. Finally, every critical Ln- 
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tence modifies, renffirms, challenges, withdraws, or repudi¬ 
ates tlie claim to rationality implicit in that object. 

There is one set of critical words which I have hardly 
mentioned as yet. These are the e.xprcssions which Urmson 
has called “parenthetical verbs” and which he has charac¬ 
terized in a way which I find very suggestive. “I know,” “I 
believe,” “I think,” and “I guess” belong in this category. 
Expressions such as these do not serve to describe what is 
going on in the speaker’s mind at the moment of utterance 
but to underline and modify the claim to rationality he is 
making on behalf of his utterance. 


4. Perfomatory Meaning 

One of these (“I know”) has received a considerable 
amount of attention by Austin in his now famous “Other 
Minds” article.^ This raises the question of whether what I 
have called critical meaning is not simply performatory 
meaning under a new flag. To be quite honest I do not know, 
for I have never been able to find a clear statement of the 
nature of performatory meaning. The model for perfonn- 
atory meaning would seem to be “I promise” said by a 
person making a promise. To judge by his article Austin 
seems to have wished to make three points by labeling such 
expressions “performatory.” (i) They are nondescriptive. 
To say “I promise” is not to describe a mental act of promis¬ 
ing which is somehow like resolving but more internally 
binding. Promising is not some hidden mental process of a 
peculiar kind which is simply reported by the speaker. 
(2) These expressions are used in the actual performance of 
some action. Saying “I promise” is promising. Uttering the 
words is actually doing the promising; to make a promise is 

*J. L. Austin, “Other Minds,” Aristotelian Sochty^ Suppl. 24:148-187 

(■950). 
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to say “I promise” in the appropriate context. It is this 
public saying which is the origin of the bindingness in¬ 
volved. Presumably such expressions arc called “perform- 
atory" to emphasize the fact that in these cases uttering the 
words is performing the activity in question. (3) The 
exact expressions one uses in these linguistic performances 
are certain established formulae. It is important to say “I 
promise to return your book” not simply “I will return 
your book.” By uttering the special formula “I promise 
one binds himself more firmly. This seems to be implied 
by Austin’s frequent references to the language of ritual. 

If this is accepted as an accurate account of performatory 
meaning, should it be said that critical predicates have per- 
formatory meaning? I would agree (i) that they are non- 
descriptive. The peculiarities of critical language do not 
come from the fact that it describes a very special subject 
matter but from the fact that it is concerned with claiming 
rather than describing. (2) I would also agree that uttering 
critical language is performing some activity, but I can 
sec no special significance to this point. Uttering any kind 
of language is doing something; this is not restricted to 
any particular kind of meaning. The important question is 
not whether one is doing anything when he uses certain 
words but what he is doing. There seems no point in label¬ 
ing certain expressions performatory unless one specifies 
exactly what Itind of performance they involve. The only 
hint winch Austin gives is that in saying “1 know” one 
is giving others his authority to make the statement which 
accompanies these words. No doubt this is part of the 
meaning of this expression. But 1 have tried to show that 
there is more to it than this; what one is committing one¬ 
self to in the use of critical language is some stand on the 
claim to rationality. Besides, unless more is said about what 
is involved in “giving one’s authority,” to be told this much 
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is to be told very little. I probably would not agree (3) 
that critical language employs formalized language. In one 
sense all language is fonnalized. In order to say anything 
in ordinary language one must use the word or words 
which are ordinarily used for that purpose; there is always 
a difference between correct and incorrect word choice. 
But when we speak of the language of ritual as formalized 
we mean more than this. We mean that although there 
are several ways of saying what would ordinarily amount 
to the same thing, only one of these is considered ritual- 
istically effective or proper. This does not seem to be true 
of critical language. Expressions like “I know,” “is ground¬ 
less,” and “is true” seem no more stylized or traditional 
than any ocher part of language. In short, I would not 
strenuously object to the contention that critical sentences 
have performatory meaning. On the other hand, the label 
“performatory” does not seem to be clear enough to be 
very helpful; and when its significance is spelled out, it 
does not seem to tell us very much about critical language. 

I have tried to give both a more restricted application and 
a more fully developed content to my own label. 

5. Aspects of Critical Meaning 

There are a number of aspects of critical meaning which 
it is important to distinguish. Critical sentences modify, 
reafiirm, challenge, withdraw, or reject the claim to ra¬ 
tionality. In so doing they pass judgment upon the claim 
made by their objects. Clearly it is possible to declare 
either for or against the claim. Every critical sentence takes 
some stand on whether or not the claim to rationality of 
its object is tenable. “P is true” declares that p’s claim to 
rationality is tenable. “That is false" maintains that the 
claim of the assertion being criticized is untenable. Simi- 
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lariy, to call an action “right” is to reaffirm its claim, but to 
call it “wrong” is to challenge or reject its claim to rational 
justifiability. Critical sentences might be said to be positive 
or negative depending upon whether they uphold or re¬ 
verse the claim which they criticize. 

The second aspect of critical meaning is its explicitness. 
Every serious assertion or responsible action involves a 
claim to rationality. To say “snow is white,” for example, 
is to be prepared to establish the whiteness of snow or to 
withdraw the statement. Normally one does not bother to 
emphasize this claim. It is implicit in the act of asserting 
and reveals itself only in the word order, the tone of voice, 
and the facial expression. If this claim should be questioned, 
however, it becomes the center of attention. To say 
“ ‘snow is white* is true” is to endorse the claim explicitly; 
and to say “ ‘snow is white* is false” is to challenge or re¬ 
ject that claim explicitly. Critical sentences, then, make 
explicit the claim to rationality which is implicit in all 
assertions or actions. In fact, the assertion-denial dimen¬ 
sion wluch we found in description and evaluation is sim¬ 
ply implicit critical meaning. There can be degrees of ex- 
pUcimess. Between “snow is white” and “ ‘snow is white’ 
is true” stands “snow is truly white.” 

To the extent that the claim to rationality is the primary 
concern in judging, it is explicit; to the extent that the claim 
is secondary to the content being judged, it is implicit. 
Whenever the question of accepting or rejecting a judg¬ 
ment comes up, one may pay particular attention to 'what 
one might accept or reject or to whether one is to accept 
or reject it. 1 cannot judge without committing myself 
to the correemess of my judging; I cannot maintain a 
claim to correemess without specifying what I take to 
be correct. The content judged and the claim to correct¬ 
ness are inseparably united in the judging. Yet one may be 
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emphasized more than the other. To the degree that a 
sentence emphasizes a claim to correctness it can be said 
to have explicitly critical meaning. ' 

It will be noticed that the claim to rationality which a 
critical sentence judges is that of something other than 
that sentence itself. TIic sentence “ ‘snow is white’ is true” 
e.xplicitly criticizes the claim to rationality of the sentence 
“snow is white.” At the same time it makes its own im¬ 
plicit claim to rationality. Since one could equally say 
“ ‘snow is white’ is not true,” the sentence “ ‘snow is 
white’ is true” falls within the assertion-denial dimension. 
Like any assertion it claims that it can be supported by 
evidence more strongly than any of its alternatives. Thus 
a critical sentence possesses its own implicit claim to ra¬ 
tionality and at the same time makes explicit the claim to 
rationality of its indicated object. 

This raises the perplexing question of the synonymy of 
a judgment in which the claim to rationality is merely 
implicit with one whose noncritical content is the same 
but in which the claim is explicit. Do “snow is white” and 
“ ‘snow is white’ is true” have the same meaning? I would 
suggest that a critical judgment is not synonymous with 
its corresponding uncritical judgment, but that the dif¬ 
ference of meaning lies exclusively in the degree to which 
the critical meaning is explicit. “Snow is white” functions, 
primarily to describe; it may be used to inform, amaze, 
deceive, and so on. “ ‘Snow is white’ is true” funedons 
primarily to criticize; it may be used to invite reasoning, 
to repeat a previous assertion, or to concede a claim to 
rationality. This difference is sufficient to keep the ttvo 
judgments from being identical. The critical judgment is 
not the same as, but is about, the object it indicates. The 
difference of meaning, however, is limited to critical mean¬ 
ing. The critical judgment has no additional descriptive 
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or evaluative meaning. " ‘Snow is white’ is true” says no 
more than ‘‘snow is white” docs in the way in which ‘‘snow 
is wWte and cold” might be interpreted to say more. There 
is nothing which one states or claims which the other does 
not state or claim. The difference lies exclusively in the 
degree to which the claim to rationality is explicit. Yet 
this difference is important enough to lead us to classify 
critical sentences as having a distinct kind of meaning. 

The third aspect of critical meaning which I wish to 
point out is its strength, just as a boast may be made in 
a loud voice so that everyone can hear or uttered softly 
to those close at hand and a challenge may be issued with 
assurance or trepidation, so the claim to rationality may 
be made confidently or hesitantly. Here is where our 
friends the parenthetical verbs come into the picture. In¬ 
creasing degrees in the strength of the claim to rationality 
are shown by the expressions “I guess,” “I think,” “I be¬ 
lieve,” and ‘‘I know.” Expressions like “probably,” “cer¬ 
tainly,” and “possibly” function in the same way. They 
show the degree to which one is confident of the claim he 
is making and the extent to which he is prepared to defend 
it under criticism. 

The fourth aspect of critical meaning is its width. One 
may criticize in the light of a wider or narrower range of 
considerations. To say “that is false” is to say that the claim 
cannot be upheld m the face of all the evidence. To say 
that is groundless” is merely to deny that the person who 
made the statement being criticized had any evidence when 
n no evidence for it at 

aU. Cnucism may be limited to the considerations which 
the speaker is actually aware of, or it may be based upon 
all those considerations which he could have been aware 
of with a certain amount of effort, or it may take account 
of aU possible considerations. Differences of width are 
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shown by the philosophically commonplace distinctions 
of correct and reasonable conjecture, true and credible 
belief, and objective and subjective rightness of action. 

At least these four aspects of critical meaning must be 
distinguished. A critical sentence can be positive or nega¬ 
tive; it can say that the claim it is judging is tenable or 
that it is untenable. A critical sentence makes explicit the 
claim to rationality which is implicit in some other asser¬ 
tion or in some action. The claim to rationality may be 
made more or less strongly; one may commit himself with 
various degrees of completeness to the defense of some 
claim to rationaUty. Criticism may be in the light of more 
or less evidence; the width of the criticism may vary. 


6. Se 7 fjantical Prestipposttions 

What are the semantical presuppositions of ^ critical 
meaning? Under what conditions can one meaningfully 
use critical sentences? The first condition seems to be that 
the indicated object must exist. Something has to be before 
it can be criticized. It makes no sense to say that is false 
unless someone has just asserted something. “What you did 
was right” semantically presupposes that you actually did 
some action. 

But surely we can criticize imaginary actions. We can 
say, for example, that it was wrong of Oedipus to taunt 
Tiresias, although the action of taunting never really ex¬ 
isted. This same problem arises over descriptive and evalu¬ 
ative sentences as weU. We can say that Oedipus was easi y 
provoked or that he was a basically good man. One could 
regard these as tacitly hypothetical. To say that what 
Oedipus did in the play was wrong might be to say that 
if anyone actually did the same action it would e wrong. 
Probably a better way to treat these critical judgments is 
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as pretended rather than actually asserted. ^Vhcn one 
criticizes a make-believe action, he is for the moment him¬ 
self becoming part of the make-believe world. It is only 
from a standpoint within the context of the play that one 
can describe, evaluate, or criticize Oedipus. 

The second semantical presupposition of critical lan¬ 
guage is that the indicated object is of the land which could 
make a claim to rationality. It is meaningless to say that 
a tree h true or that a sensation is false, for these are not 
the kinds of things which can be correct or incorrect. At 
the same time it is not necessary that the object criticized 
actually make a claim to correctness. My impulsive act of 
retaliation was done in a rage so fierce that 1 did not stop 
to think what I was doing. Yet I could have deliberated, 
and tins is enough to make my action subject to criticism* 
Whai kinds of things are subject to criticism? There 
seem to be two conditions which must be fulfilled before 
anything can claim rationality, (i) There must be some 
choice involved. One can describe the book as red ,or as 
blue. One could steal the money or not steal it. One could 
favor or disfavor the printing. There must be conceivable 
alternatives before the question of which one is more 
rationally justified can even be raised. This question is 
pointless, however, unless there is some reason to answer it 
in one way rather than another, (z) There must be some 
possible reasons for or against each alternative. Only where 
the choice can be made in the light of relevant considera¬ 
tions can it claim to be rational. 

I am not sure how many kinds of things meet these re¬ 
quirements but at least statements, human actions, and 
human emotions seem to do so. Asserting or denying any 
description, evaluation, or criticism is always subject to 
criticism. Human actions are also criticizable as right or 
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These, then, are the four semantical presuppositions of 
critical language. The object which any critical sentence 
purports to indicate must exist, unless that sentence is only 
entertained or pretended. The indicated object must be of 
the kind which is subject to criticism; that is, it must involve 
a choice for or against which reasons could be given. No 
critical sentence can apply both positive and negative 
critical predicates of the same width to its object. Finally, 
tltere must always be possible evidence to support any 
meaningful criticism. 


7. Judgments of Obligation 

I have stated, rather dogmatically so far, that among the 
legitimate objects of criticism arc human actions. This 
suggests that judgments of obligation might well be re¬ 
garded as a species of critical judgments, those dealing with 
actions, l am prepared to argue that in fact this is the most 
enlightening way of interpreting this Idnd of ethical sen¬ 
tence. To say that an action is right is to assert that its claim 
to rationality is justified; to say that an action is wrong 
is to assert that the claim is mistaken. Again, to say that 
one ought to do an action is to assert titat leaving it undone 
would be unjustified; to say that one ought not to do an 
acuon IS to assert that doing it would be unjustified. Words 
hke righr,” "wrong,” and "ought” function very much 
hke the words "true,” "false ” and “unreasonable.” 

On my view, judgments of obligation are simply one 
species of the genus critical judgments. Any critical judg¬ 
ment whose mdicated object is a human action may be said 
to be a judgment of obligation. Within this species, how¬ 
ever, there is a very important subspecies, that of judgments 

vLTp-'"* ‘fnot to eat peas with his 
might be said to be a judgment of obligation, but it 
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wrong, rational or irrational. Animal actions, however, do 
not seem subject to criticism. It does not seem to make 
sense to say that Fido did wrong when he chewed up my 
best slippers. Probably this is because Fido cannot be said 
genuinely to choose, much less to choose in the light of 
relevant considerations. Finally, human emotions appear to 
be criticizable. One can say that John’s love is irrational or 
that Mary’s fears are unreasonable. The given in experience, 
on the other hand, seems below the level of criticism. That 
is why it provides an ultimate basis for judgments of actual 
truth. 

The third semantical presupposition of critical language 
is that the critical predicate cannot be both positive and 
negative in the same respect. It makes no sense to say that 
a certain statement is “true and false.’’ One can apply both 
positive and negative critical predicates, however, if they 
differ in width. One can legitimately say that a luclty guess 
is both true and unfounded or that an action is both sub¬ 
jectively right and objectively wrong. One cannot say that 
a belief is both reasonable and groundless, but he can say 
that it is both reasonable and mistaken. 

The fourth semantical presupposition of critical language 
is that there be some possible evidence to support .any mean¬ 
ingful criticism. Since critical sentences fall within the 
assertion-denial dimension, they presuppose that the claim 
to rationality which they make can be defended by appeal 
to some relevant considerations. In a way this semantical 
presupposition is redundant; for if the second presupposition 
is fulfilled, this one will be also. Thus, if the object of 
criticism is such that its claim can be supported by relevant 
considerations, then the critical judgment can appeal to 
these same considerations to support its own claim to 
rationality. 
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sentences have a land of meaning which is distinct from the 
others which 1 have discussed. 

Some contend that to say that an action is right or wrong 
is to describe the action as possessing the characteristic of 
rightness or wrongness. Judgments of obligation are a 
special class of judgments which tell what actions are like. 
My objection to tliis interpretation is essentially that it 
commits the naturalistic fallacy. That is, it treats the ques¬ 
tion “should I do the action?” as though it were the question 
“what is the action like?” Suppose the action docs have the 
characteristic of rightness, why should I do it? The question 
of what one ought to do cannot be identified with the ques¬ 
tion of how one ought to describe an action. The real ethical 
problem is what reasons there are to do or not to do the 
acdon in question. This is precisely the question which a 
critical judgment considers. 

^ Otliers contend that judgments of obligation have emo¬ 
tive meaning. To say that an action is riglit or wrong is to 
express one’s feelings for or against it. But emotive sentences 
do not fall along the assertion-denial dimension. Therefore, 
t^ interpretation fails to explain why we consider it pos- 
sible for a person to be mistaken in his ethical opinions. It 
also fads to explain why we do not regard every ethical 
argument which proves persuasive as a logically correct bit 
or reasonmg. ' 

Perhaps judgments of obligation have evaluative meaning, 
i o assert that an action is right or wrong would be to assert 
a pro or con amtude toward the action. But then what does 
one do with the commonly recognized distinction between 
judging an action wrong and judging it evil? Suppose that 

aoT J ''’■'‘‘I 

dead from 

appendicitis. Surely it is not meaningless to say that while 
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the mother did what was wrong she is not wicked. Another 
reason that I hesitate to identify judgments of obligation 
with judgments of value is that we often support the former 
with the latter. But one statement cannot be a reason for 
another when they both have the same meaning; reiteration 
is not justification. Since it seems to be legitimate to argue 
that an action is wrong because it is bad, saying that it is 
wrong cannot mean the same as saying that it is bad. 

Perhaps the most tempting alternative is to hold that 
judgments of obligation have directive meaning. could 
explain the practical import of judgments of obligation by 
maintaining that they call for action as well as by claiming 
that they criticize action. However, directive sentences 
tell someone to do something. TIus is reflected in the gram¬ 
matical fact that imperatives are normally m the second 
person. On the other hand, judgments of obligation can be 
put in the first or third person just as naturally as m the 
second. Also, judgments of obligation are frequently in the 
past tense, but there is no past tense to the imperative mood. 
WhUe it makes perfectly good sense to say that a person 
ought not to have done an action, it is meaningless to 
tell him not to have done it. Finally, directive sentences can 
be addressed to animals, but the actions of animals do not 
seem subject to criticism. One can tell a dog to lie down 
or a horse to whoa, but it does not seem meaningful to say 
tliat the dog ought to lie down or that the horse ought to 
stop. Judgments of obligation cannot be interpreted as 
having directive meaning. . 

So far my argument has been essentially negative, judg¬ 
ments of obligation do not have descriptive, emotive, evalu¬ 
ative, or directive meaning. But what positive reasons arc 
there to suggest that they do have critical nicamng. can 

tliink of five. . , .. , 

(0 One might, of course, admit the c-vistcncc of enneal 
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meaning but wish to limit its applicability to propositions 
or statements. One might contend tliat, while statements aic 
obviously uue or false, actions cannot be properly said to be 
either. What is more, there is nor a sufficient parallel be¬ 
tween the nvo to make it lielpful to suggest that actions arc 
correct or incorrect in at all the same sense that statements 
of fact are. Unfortunately, this tempting restriction of 
rational criticism seems to mean the end of ethics. If the 
action itself cannot literally be said to be correct or incor¬ 
rect, what could it mean to predicate rightness or wrongness 
of it? More important, what becomes of the problem of 
choice? Choice constitutes a problem, rather than a merely 
psychological process, only when it is presupposed that one 
alternative is more justified rationally than another. If the 
distinction between correct and mcorrect really docs not 
apply to actions, then there arc no genuinely practical prob¬ 
lems at all. 1 doubt whether anyone seriously accepts tliis 
consequence of denying that human actions are subject to 
criticism. But, if critical meaning can apply to actions, the 
obvious candidates for this task are judgments of obligation. 

(i) The key words which occur most frequently in. 
judgments of obligation arc “ought,” “right,” and “wrong.” 
These same words also occur in sentences whose meaning 
seems obviously to be critical. “That statement is quite 
right.” “Your reasoning is all wrong.” “From the looks of 
those clouds, it ought to rain before morning.” Although it 
is possible that these words are ambiguous and have diff erent 
^ds of meaning in the two contexts, it is more probable, 
in the absence of strong contrary evidence, that this verbal 
identity reveals a semantical similarity. This probability is 
vastly increased by the fact that so many, not just one or 
two, of the key words in which judgments of obligation 
arc formulated also occur in undeniably critical sentences. 

( 3 ) Many of the sentences formulating judgments of obli- 
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gation fall into two groups, those using the words “right” 
or “wrong” and those using the words “ought” or “ought 
not.” Wliile the first pair of words are logical contradic¬ 
tories, the second pair are not. By interpreting both pairs of 
terms as having critical meaning it is possible to explain 
both their essential similarity of meaning and their logical 
difference. To say that an action is wrong is like saying that 
It ought not to be done; both challenge the claim to ration¬ 
ality implicit in the action. But saying that it is right is not 
at all the same as saying that it ought to be done. Exactly 
what is the difference? To say that an action is right is to 
concede its claim to rationality; it is either to withdraw a 
challenge made or to grant that no challenge will be made. 
To say that an action ought to be done is not simply to 
concede its reasonableness, but to press the unreasonableness 
of leaving it undone. This interpretation makes it clear why 
“ought” is a stronger word than “right” even though “ought 
not” is equivalent to “wrong.” 

(4) Most judgments of obligation seem to be binding in 
some way upon the person to whom they are addressed. To 
explain this element of constraint Kant and others have 
mterpreted ought sentences as one class of imperatives. We 
have seen, however, that judgments of obligation cannot 
have directive meaning. How, then, can we e.xplain the 
sense in which they are binding? By interpreting them as 
one class of critical sentences. To say that an action ought 
to be done is to press the claim that it would be unreason¬ 
able to leave it undone; to say that an action ought not to 
be done is to press the claim that it would be unreasonable 
to do it. Such sentences speak to the potentially irrational 
man. They challenge that man to stop and reason in spite of 
his impulses urging him to act, and they claim that in the 
end this reasoning will lead to an action opposed to what 
he is now tempted to do. Thus by assuming that judgments 
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of obligation possess critical meaning we can explain )ust 
what Kant wanted to explain, the sense in which ought 
sentences are constraining. We can also explain far better 
than Kant did exactly why ought sentences speak only to 
one who is rational but imperfectly so. 

( 5 ) To assume that judgments of obligation are critical 
also explains their logical redundancy. Falk has pointed out 
that we appeal to judgments of obligation when trying to 
justify some course of action but that these judgments do 
not seem to replace or supplement the reasons we give for 
doing the action. “You ought to” seems to be part of the 
process of reasoning, but a logically redundant part."* This 
can be readily explained in terms of my distinction between 
the critical and the justificatory uses of language. Both kinds 
of language function within the process of reasoning, but 
ill very different ways. Critical language makes, modifies, 
presses, challenges, rejects, reaffirms, withdraws, or con¬ 
cedes some claim to rationality; justificatory language pre¬ 
sents reasons for or against such a claim. Thus to interpret 
judgments of obligation as critical explains both why they 
occur in the process of reasoning and why they seem to add 
nothing to the reasons offered. 

There are several positive considerations to support my 
claim that judgments of obligation are that class of critical 
judpents which pertain to actions. Human actions are 
subject to genuine criticism. Many words which are typical 
of judgments of obligation also occur in obviously critical 
sentences. This interpretation explains both the' essential 
similarity and the logical difference between the pairs of 
words right, wrong’’ and “ought, ought not.” It also ex¬ 
plains the sense in which ought sentences are binding upon 
the person to whom they are addressed. Finally, it explains 
the logical redundancy of judgments of obligation. 

‘ W. D. Falk. ‘'Goading and Guiding." Mind, jjnfij-ifid (.953). 
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8. Stmmtary 

Critical meaning is quite distinct from descriptive, emo¬ 
tive, evaluative, or directive meaning. Its main features are 
indication, assertion-denial and criticism. Every critical sen¬ 
tence indicates one or more objects to be criticized. Each 
asserts, denies, entertains, pretends, hypothesizes, or ques¬ 
tions that some critical predicate is appropriate to the 
indicated object. These critical predicates serve to empha¬ 
size, modify, challenge, withdraw, reaffirm, or reject the 
claim to rationality made by the object being criticized. 
It is within the context of the give and take of reasoning 
that one can most fully realize all that is involved in such 
criticism. The most important kind of criticism, for our 
purposes, is that dealing with human actions. This, I have 
suggested, is formulated in judgments of obligadon. 
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I have distingi^hed five kinds of meaning—descriptive, 
emodve, evaluative, directive, and critical. A descriptive 
sentence tells what some object or objects are like. An emo¬ 
tive sentence expresses some emotion which the speaker does 
or might feel. An evaluative sentence asserts a pro or con 
attitude towards its object. A directive sentence tells some¬ 
one to do something. A critical sentence modifies, chal¬ 
lenges, reaffirms, withdraws, concedes, or rejects its object’s 
claim to rationality. 1 would not dream of suggesting that 
th^c arc the only kinds of meaning a sentence can have, 
bull, I hope that these five wUl be sufficient to throw con¬ 
siderable light upon the nature of ethical language. 

I cannot, of coupe, discuss in detail all the words, phrases, 
and sentences which constitute the texture of our etliical 
language. 1 propose to beg^, tliereforc, by attempting to 
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characterize the meaning of the words “good,” “bad, 
“right,” “wrong,” and “ought” in terms of the kinds of 
meaning which I have distinguished. I choose these par¬ 
ticular words because they have been much discussed in the 
recent literature and because they occinr frequently in sen¬ 
tences which everyone would admit to be typically ethical. 

With luck I can accomplish several things by applying 
my semantical categories to these particular linguistic speci¬ 
mens. First, I may help to clarify the meaning of certain 
words which have not always been properly understood 
by philosophers. Second, I can test the adequacy of my 
semantical categories by seeing how well they apply to these 
examples of ordinary language. Third, I hope to round (rat 
my characterization of these five kinds of meaning by 
supplying some concrete illustrations of each. 


I. “Good” and “Bad” 

Let us start with these sample sentences: 

That movie was good. 

This soup is not very good. 

The tight-rope artist is good. 

That man is bad. 

I think that it can safely be said that such sentences would 
have almost purely evaluative meaning under normal cir¬ 
cumstances. Each possesses indication, partiality, and asser¬ 
tion-denial. Aside from the obvious fact that they are about 
different things, they differ mainly in the kind of atumde 
which they assert. To say that a movie is good is to put 
one’s likmg into words, and to say that soup is not very 
good is to formulate one’s mild disliking. To call a tight¬ 
rope artist good, on the other hand, is probably to assert 
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one’s admiration. Finally, to say tliat a man is bad is to assert 
moral disapproval of liim. While all four sentences are 
evaluadve, only the last is a moral evaluation. 

It is quite normal for a sentence to have predominantly 
evaluative meaning without losing all of its descriptive 
meaning. “He is a good man” asserts that the indicated 
object is a man as well as good. Although the word “good 
adds nothing to the descriptive meaning in this context, the 
word “man” does assert a quasi-comparison of the object 
indicated. However, “he is morally good” should not be 
said to have descriptive meaning. While calling sometliing 
morally good semantically presupposes that it is human, it 
does not actually assert this. Simllarily “that man is good” 
need have no descriptive meaning, unless it means to assert 
“man” of its object. Probably a descriptive predicate occur¬ 
ring in the grammatical subject is an unasserted auxiliary to 
indication in most cases. That evaluative and descriptive 
meaning can be conjoined in the same sentence is hardly 
news. 

That the word “good” itself can function descriptively 
may seem more surprising. To say “it is good weatlier to¬ 
day is probably intended by the speaker more to inform the 
hearer about what kind of weather it is than to formulate 
his pro attitude toward it. (In other contexts, of course, 
this sentence would have emotive meaning, for it would be 
meant to express the speaker’s good will toward the hearer. 
I am assuming that the sentence occurs in some other con¬ 
text such as a netvspaper report or a letter.) In “Jones has 
a good reputation” the word “good” has hardly any evalua- 
uve meaning. To say tliat a man has a reputation for good¬ 
ness IS neither to say that his reputation is deserved on the 
basis of the moral code of those who praise him nor to 
accept this moral code. “It hasn’t rained for a good week” 
and we had a good deal of trouble finding your house” are 
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examples of sentences where the word “good seems to 
have no evaluative overtones whatever. Here it simply de¬ 
scribes the amount of time or trouble involved. 


It appears that the word “good” has many uses ranging 
from those with purely evaluative meaning to those with 
purely descriptive meaning. This gradation from evaluative 
to descriptive meaning can be illustrated more fully by a 
selection from the entire sweep of our vocabulary. To call 
something “fine” or “nice” is normally not to describe at 
all; usually one can get no clues about what the object is like 
from the application of such words. Yet fine may be 
to describe delicacy of surface or intricacy of texture, an 
“nice” can characterize one’s sexual behavior. At the other 
extreme, “tender” usually describes the sort of treatment 
or texture and “tall” quasi-compares with respect to height. 
When applied to a woman or man respectively, however, 
these words probably include evaluation. This fusion of 
evaluative and descriptive meaning wliich exists precarious¬ 
ly at the ends of the spectrum is an obvious feature of the 
middle ranges. A host of words such as “cruel,” selfish, 
“cultured,” “cowardly,” “manly,” and “unscrupulous 
combine both kinds of meaning. . 

There is one particular use of the word good, its at 
tributive use, which poses certain interesting pro ems 
about the relation of evaluative and descriptive meaning. 
Consider these examples: 


He is a good doctor. 

He is a good burglar. 

I have a good knife, 

I have a bad cold. 

He has a good case of jaundice. 

All of tlicse sentences have some descriptive meaning, of 
course; for in cacli some descriptive predicate such as doc- 
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tor” or “jaundice” is asserted of tlie indicated object. But 
does the word “good” add to the descriptive content of 
such sentences or is its function purely evaluative? 

It has been suggested that in its attributive use the word 
“good” is ambiguous. A good doctor can be either an ex¬ 
cellent doctor or merely a succ^ful one. While to call a 
man a good doctor may be to assert a pro attitude towards 
him with respect to his doctoring, it may be simply to de¬ 
scribe him as the kind of a doctor who has succeeded in 


fulfilling the normal goals of doctoring. That this latter use 
of the word “good” to describe a man as successful or effi¬ 
cient at his task has no evaluative meaning is supposedly 
shown by the fact that it makes sense to speak of a good 
burglar. Surely we do not mean to say that burglars have 
positive valuel In other examples of the attributive use of 
the word “good” another ambiguity emerges. A good knife 
can be either an excellent knife or a typical one. That the 
expression “a good so and so” can mean only typical or 
normal without a hint of praise might seem to be shown 
by the fact tliat we speak of such things as a “good case 
of jaundice.” 


I suspect, however, that the attributive use of the word 
good seldom if ever has a purely descriptive meaning. 
Notice that while I have a good knife I have a bad cold. 
Such sentences presuppose a prior evaluation of the class 
involved; loiivcs are usually useful and colds customarUy 
annoymg. To characterize an entity as good of its kind is 
generally to evaluate it positively or negatively in cases 
where its kind is normally valuable or disvaluable. I doubt 
whether we would use the word "good” to mean typical 
where there is no evaluative aspect to its meaning. This 
need not imply that to speak of a good case of jaundice is 
o assert the value of that painful disease. What makes this 
a good case is its value as an example of the species; for the 
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purpose of coming to loiow about jaundice this case pre¬ 
sents a fine opportunity. Similarly, to speak of a good doc¬ 
tor is not simply to describe him as successful without ap¬ 
proving of his aims. In fact we do think that the successful 
doctor accomplishes much of real value. This is why we 
so seldom speak of good burglars. When we do speak of 
a good burglar it is because we feel that there is positive 
value in certain aspects of his craft. Careful planning, skill 
in opening locked safes, and wealth easily obtained are 
genuine values; that they are outweighed by the harm done 
in burglaring need not lead us to deny their goodness. I 
conclude that the attributive use of “good” normally pos¬ 
sesses predominantly evaluative meaning. To call anythmg 
good of its kind is either to suggest that since the kind is 
good this one must be also, or that this one is better than 
the average of its land, or that it is a good example of its 
kind, or that it achieves some genuine values. 

It appears to me that the word “good” has evaluative 
meaning in most contexts. Sometimes it can be said to have 
purely evaluative meaning. Often it has both evaluative an 
descriptive meaning. And on rare occasions its meaning 
seems to be purely descriptive. There is a similar spectrum 
of uses of the words “good” and “bad” ranging from the 
evaluative to the emotive, . 

Quite frequently I murmur “good” when I see the me 
which my wife has prepared for me. While I might be m- 
tending to assert that a pro attitude is appropriate to such 
excellent food, it is more likely that I am simply expressing 
my approval and appreciation. When I say ^ good ^ as c 
dentist informs me that he has finished drilling, it is nmre 
^ sigh of relief than an evaluation of the situation. ic 
bellowed “good” at the football game is little more than a 
shout of jubilation. The “too.bad” said to a friend in trou¬ 
ble typically expresses sympathy and even sorrow, c is not 
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at all uncommon for “good” and “bad” to be used with 
purely emotive meaning. 

It is even more common for them to be used with a 
mixture of emotive and evaluative meaning. Probably a 
great deal of evaluative language is incidentally emotive. To 
the extent that we feel strongly about good and bad, and 
what things are more deserving of deep feeling, our emo¬ 
tions become involved in our value judgments. The fact 
that emotive meaning so often accompanies evaluative 
meaning, however, should not lead us to ignore or minimize 
the distinction between them. 


There is a similar affinity between the evaluative and di¬ 
rective uses of language. To say “it is a good play” is almost 
to say “go to see it.” It is not easy to draw the line between 
those cases where the directive is merely suggested by the 
evaluation made from those in which the speaker actually 
meant to direct. It seems likely that the words “good” and 
“bad” serve to issue veiled prescriptions or prohibitions in 
many cases. That there are times when direction is included 
in what the speaker intended to say can be seen when one 
disregards such veiled advice. One way of prohibiting steal¬ 
ing K by saying “stealing is evil.” Probably the dir ective 
meaning of the words “good” and “bad” emerges most 
obviously when one is speaking to a young child. To say 
good boy” is surely to encourage the little fellow to con- 
tmue what he is doing; to say “that’s bad” is to proliibit 
such activity. ^ 

Finally, thpe are the uses of "good” and “bad” with 
critical meaning. To admit that a person has a “good ex¬ 
cuse IS to concede that his excuse is both relevant and of 
some suength. A “bad argument” is one in which the 
reasons presented on behalf of the conclusion ate either 
irrelevant or themselves incorrect. On the other hand, a 

good reason is one which genuinely supports the con- 
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elusion being drawn from it. These examples seem to illus¬ 
trate the use of “good” and “bad” in criticism. They may 
not, however, be entirely without evaluative meaning; for 
cogent reasoning has a real value both for the intellectual 
satisfaction it gives and for the practical value of bemg 
aware of the truth. When one speaks of a good chance 
that something will happen, the word “good” modifies the 
claim to rationality with respect to strength. Wh e we 
would usually speak of a good chance when it ^ pro a e 
that something good will happen, one can say there is a 
good chance I will lose my shirt on the next race. 

We must conclude that the meaning of words to 
“good” and “bad” is not as simple as some suppose. Cer¬ 
tainly there can be no question of defining the meaning o 
such words. Although the words “good” and b^ ave 
predominantly evaluative meaning, they can also have e 
scriptive, emotive, directive, or critical meaning. at ^ 
worse, these divergent lands of meaning are not restricte 
to different occurrences of the words, but any given uner 
ance can function in two or more ways. However, this act 
that a single utterance can function in many ways om 
nothing to destroy the distinctness of the various an s 
of meaning. It is only by distinguishing carefully etween 
one kind of meaning and another that one can grasp some 
thing of the complexity of our ethical vocabulary. 


2. and “lErowg” 

This complexity can be seen just as wcU in our use of 

the words “right” and “wrong.” When it ^ t at so 

one has the “wrong answer,” it is being said t lat le ^ m 
taken. To admit “your guess turned out to be right is t 
concede that the guesscr was correct in his conjecture J 
object to someone’s reasoning as “oU wrong is to cn 
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it as laddng in cogency. These examples illustrate a use 
of the words which is almost purely critical. Although wc 
have a special vocabulary of words like “true” and “valid” 
for epistemological purposes, the words “right” and 
“wrong” often function in this way also. In fact, it seems 
to me that in most cases tliese words have predominantly 
critical meaning. 

This is as true of their ethical as of their nonethical 
uses. “You did exactly right in hitting him back” concedes 
and even reaffirms the claim to rationality of this act of 
retaliation. Each human action makes, or could make, a 
claim that it is the reasonable thing to do in the light of the 
relevant considerations. Because action involves a choice 


for and against which reasons can be given, it is subject to 
criticism. To call an action “right” or “wrong” is to chal- 
lenge, reaffirm, withdraw, concede, or reject this implicit 
claim to rationality. These words have much the same 
meaning when applied to actions that the words “true” and 
^ false ’ have when applied to statements. To say “stealing 
is wrong is to claim that there are weighty reasons against 
stealing and that any reasons which could be given in its 
support would be insufficient to justify it. The primary 
meaning of the words “right” and “wrong” is critical. 

At the same time sentences containing these words often 
have directive meaning. To say “stealing is wrong” may 
be to prohibit stealing. Sometimes this direction may be 
merely suggested by the speaker’s criticism, but at others 
It IS part of what he meant to say. One might well put 
advice on how to Uve in the form of a set of sentences about 
\yhich actions are right and which ones wrong. This direc- 
uve meamng comes to the fore and the critical meaning 
ot the words “right” and “wrong” recedes into the back¬ 
ground particularly when one is spealdng to small children 
or to unreasonable adults. Although one uses words whicli 
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are normally used in criticism, in such cases one is probably 
telling someone what to do or what not to o. gam, 
whenever one says that it is “all right” to do something, he 
is simply giving his permission. There appears to be noth¬ 
ing but direction involved in most such cases. 

To say “stealing is wrong” also seems to suggest that 
stealing is morally evil. I must admit that I am not at a 
sure whether the evaluation is actually ^ ^ 

of the sentence or only suggested by it. \ an a ase 
coach shouts approvingly “that’s the right way to swing 
bat” he seems to be praising the player 
that he is acting in the correct manner. Pto a y t ere 
a mixture of evaluative and critical meaning ere, wit ]us 
a dash of emotive meaning thrown in to con use t e eaves 
dropping epistemologist. To say that a cake is on j 
right” would seem to amount to a positive eva uauon. 
appears that many uses of “right” and wrong ave 
least some evaluative meaning. 

These words can also have considerable emotive_ mean¬ 
ing. To say “telling the truth is right” may be primarUy 
to criticize, but incidentally it expresses the speacers ap 
proval. Since we tend to feel strongly about what is righ 
and wrong, it is only natural that we should give our emo 
tions Unghistic expression. In most cases “wrong probably 
has stronger emotive meaning than right, 
negative emotions seem to have more fe t , 

our positive ones. The emotive meaning w ic 
accompanies critical meaning occasionally occurs in 
pure form. When my bleary-eyed friend in the ^ - 
murs “you’re all righV’ his lack of crmcal faculties suggests 
that hri meaning is largely emotive. When 
mother shouts “that’s wrong” at her wayward chW her 
utterance may express her feelings more than prohibit! g 
or directing the acdon. 
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Like most words in our ethical vocabulary, “right” and 
“wrong” can be used with varying degrees of descriptive 
meaning. Consider these examples: 

This shoe is the wrong size. 

He took the right road. 

You must have the wrong number. 

I am informing the salesman when 1 tell him that the shoe 
does not fit; I am describing the geometric relation between 
my foot and the shoe. There remain, of course, evaluative, 
critical, and directive overtones to what I say. I am suggest¬ 
ing that this shoe would be bad for my foot, that his de¬ 
cision to bring it to me was mistaken, and that he bring 
me another. Yet the descriptive element is undoubtedly 
there and, in some cases, predominant. When a person asks 
“am I on the right road to Green Bay?” he primarily wishes 
to know whether the road he is now on leads in a relatively 
direct manner to that longed-for city. Although the answer 
involve some positive or negative criticism of his de¬ 
cision to take this route, this seems secondary to its in¬ 
formative significance. 

This descriptive function becomes almost the sole kind 
of meaning in sentences such as these; 

This is my right hand. 

Answer me right here and now. 

I came right home. 

There are nhiety degrees in a right angle. 

I was sick, but I feel aU right now. 


H«c right’ is used almost entirely for quasi-compari- 
son. The tight hand is simply the one which the body Is 
nln „ a "Sht angle is any angle containing 

these purely descriptive uses of the 
word tight may not be entirely unrelated to its critical 
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uses is suggested by the fact that, since most people are 
right-handed, one generally makes fewer mistakes with 
Ids right hand than with his left. Also notice that we 
acterize the man who acts as he should as being upright ^ 
and say that the reformed criminal is now “going straight. 
Still, it is mteresting that there do not seem to lie any uses 
of the word “wrong” that are as purely descriptive as these. 

It would appear, then, that the words right an 
“wrong” have predominantly critical meaning. As a rue, 
to use these words is to criticize the claim to rationality 
implicit in the object to winch they arc applied. Tiis is 
so whetlier the object cridcized is a statement or a human 
action. At the same time these words often have otier 
kinds of meaning which may sometimes become primary. 
The directive, evaluative, emodve, or descriptive meaning 
which is normally incidental to the critical meamng be¬ 
comes the dominant or even e.vclusive meamng of rigtit 
and “wrong” in certain circumstances. Like the other terms 
in our ethical vocabulary, these words have a comp e.’oty 
of meaning which has been insufficiently recognize 


3- “Ought” 

Something of the same variety of related uses will be 
found in the case of the word “ought. Let us ®^art wi i 
some examples of this word occurring in typically ethical 

sentences. 


You ought not to have stolen, the money. 

I ought to give more to charity. 

No one ought to lose his temper under any circum 
Stances. 

Everyone ought to respect the rights of ot lers. 

It is my contention that these should be taken to be critical 
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sentences. To say “you ought not to have stolen the 
money” is to challenge the stealer to defend his action with 
justifying reasons and to boast that one can show by rea¬ 
soning that the preponderance of considerations lies on the 
other side. To say “I ought to give more to charity” is both 
to concede that the claim to rationality implicit in my 
present mode of behavior could not withstand the scrutiny 
of reasoning and to boast that one could rationally justify 
more generous actions. In its normal ethical context the 
expressions “ought” and “ought not” serve to underline, 
challenge, reaffirm, withdraw, concede, or reject the claim 
to rationality implicit in some action or class of actions. 

Because the word “ought” is most frequently used in 
criticizing human actions, it is often tliought that its mean¬ 
ing must be directive. Ought sentences are obviously 
meant to be practical. The meaning of directives is clearly 
practical. Therefore, ought sentences must be directives. 
But this assumes that there is only one way in which a 
sentence can have any direct bearing upon action. In fact 
there are many ways, A sentence can describe, evaluate, 
criticize, or express an emotion toward action as well as 
tell someone to do it. That ought sentences are usually not 
directive in meaning can be seen from the fact that, while 
directive semantically presuppose that the action called 
for hes in the future, it makes perfectly good sense to say 
you ought not to have stolen the money." 

One reason that this distinction between the criticism 
and the direction of action has been so frequently over¬ 
looked IS that^ they arc so closely related. To sav “yo« 
ought not to lie” comes very close to saying “do not lie,” 
for the person who would say the former would normally 
be mehned to say the latter also. In fact, when one is pre- 
pared to justify ha admonidon with reasoning, it would 
n y natural to fonnulatc one’s directive in the language 
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of criticism. I am quite willing to grant that ought sen¬ 
tences may occasionally have an almost purely directive 
meaning and that they frequently have incidental directive 
meaning. We do sometintcs say that someone ought to do 
something when we mean to tell him to do it. Still, I would 
suggest that the primary meaning of most ought sentences 
is critical rather than directive. 

The failure to realize that the word “ought usually has 
critical meaning has often led to misunderstandings. 
Prichard, for e.\'ample, has gone so far as to declare tiat 
the e.\pression “ought to be” is meaningless.* The origin 
of this mistake probably lies in Kant’s interpretation or 
ought sentences in term of a special kind of imperative. 
That not all ought sentences in ordinary language are im 
peratives can be seen from the following examples. 


There ought to be a cure for cancer. 

There ought not to be any racial discrimination. 
Professors ought to be paid more! 

A beautiful world ought to exist even if there were no 
perceiver. 


I suggest that in sentences such as these the ought func 
dons critically. To say "there ought to be a cure tor ca - 
uer” is much like saying “oh that there were a cime o 
cancer.” To say “there ought not to be any racial ui - 
crimination” is much like saying “how I wis t at * ® 
Were no racial discrimination.” In each case t e o g 
serves to emphasize the fact that the sentence is 
expression of a personal desire or aversion but that it clai 
objective validity. „ j , 1 ,. 

This parallel betiveen certain ought sentenc 
corresponding sentences in the optative moo s 

‘H. A. Prichard. “Does Moral PhUowphy Rest on a Mistake?" Mind, 
*1:24 (January 1912). 
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mind us of the relation between evaluative and emoave 
meaning. Wliile evaluative sentences fall upon the asser¬ 
tion-denial dimension, emotive sentences merely express 
an emotion without claiming that it is rationally justifiable. 
This suggests that ought-to-be sentences have primarily 
evaluative meaning. To say “professors ought to be paid 
more” is to say that it would be a good thing if professors 
were given loigher pay. The word “ought” underlines the 
fact that such sentences are genuine evaluations and not 
mere emotive utterances. Once this critical function is 
recognized, ought-to-be sentences lose their air of illegiti¬ 
macy. 

There is another class of ought sentences which is fre¬ 
quently misinterpreted for much the same reason. Here 
are some examples: 


You ought not to be angry with me. 

I ought not to become depressed so easily. 

Husbands ought to love their wives more faithfully. 

It is often said that sentences like these are, strictly speaking, 
meaningless. It is assumed that it makes no sense to tell 
anyone to do anything he is absolutely incapable of doing 
and that our emotions, at least upon any given occasion, 
beyond our voluntary control It is concluded that it 
is meaningless to assert that someone ought to feel a certain 
emotion in the sense in which we can say that he ought to 
pay h^ debts or speak the truth. 

follows from the given premises pro- 
VI e It IS granted that all ought sentences have directive 
meaning. This should not be granted, however. In saying 
you ought not to be angry with me" I am not telling you 
feel differently but criticizing the way you do feel I 
^ challenging you to show that you have reasons to justify 
your anger and boasting that I can show that your feelings 
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towards me are unreasonable. In saying I ought not to 
become depressed so easily” I ani conceding that my reasons 
for feeling depressed are insufficient and dechmng to e 
fend my feeUngs before the court of reason. No doubt ones 
feelings are not subject to his voluntary contro , ut cna 
cism does not presuppose such control. Belie s can e sig 
nificantly said to be true or false, reasonable or ground^, 
in spite of the fact that one cannot believe somethmg simp y 
by deciding to do so. It is not in this sense t 
language semantically presupposes that the m icate o je 

presents a choice. . ... 

There is one class of sentences in which the ermcal mea - 
ing of the word “ought” seems paraculwly obvious an 
where an interpretation in terms of directive meamiio 
would be singularly implausible. These are sentences w i 
formulate predictions. When my knowledgeable ““ 

me “TaUtvind ought to win the third race easily, he may 
well be suggesting that I put a little money on sue ® 
bet. However, the primary meaning of his utterance, sin 
he is weU aware of my philosophical skepnesm and my 
moral reservations about gambling, is to in orm me m 
vance about the outcome of the third race. 
plumber asserts “this valve ought to ° mnre 

tank” he is simply predicting that I ivi P 

trouble with that particular bit of apparatus, n 

tences the word Wt” one 

that the prediction being made is a reasona 
ordinarily substitute “ought to” for wi “ , ^^5 

prediction being made is a paraculat y .Ji-ror Is a 
in the case of horse of^tlic plumber, 

particularly competent one, as in the ^vnerienced 

Both factors arc probably present "'j 

farmer gazes up at the evening sky, sniffs 
says “it ought to rain tomorrow. In such 
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“ought” has much the same meaning as “probably.” It serves 
to show both that the prediction claims to be somewhat 
less than certain knowledge and that it purports to be a 
reasonable conjecture rather than a blind guess. 

This examination of a wide variety of the uses of the 
word “ought” suggests that as a rule its meaning is critical. 
The most frequent uses of this word are in circumstances 
where the claim to rationality might easily be overlooked. 
Where a prediction might be interpreted as a wild conjec¬ 


ture, one is apt to substitute “it ought to happen” for “it 
^vili happen.” When a value judgment might easily be mis¬ 
interpreted to be merely the expression of an idiosyncratic 
wbh, one usually says something “ought to be” the case. 
Since the criticism of action is so closely associated with 
commanding and advising, the word “ought” occurs fre¬ 
quently in judgments of obligation. In all these cases the 
word is being used to underline a claim to rationality which 
is in danger of being forgotten. In most other cases as well, 
the expressions ought” and “ought not” are used to modify, 
challenge, reaffirm, withdraw, concede, or reject this claim 
on behalf of some mdicated object. 

The fact that these expressions normally have predomi- 
nantly critical meaning, however, does not exclude the 
possibiUty that they sometimes have other kinds of meaning 
^ weU. I have already pointed out that ought sentences can 
have directive or evaluative meaning. To tell someone what 
he ought to do amounts at times to telling him to do it, and 
to say that something ought to be is to say that it would 

criticism remains 

m the back of the speaker’s mind. It would be unusual to 
se tee cxptessmns where one tvas not prepared to defend 

“ P'oblly why the word 
ought so rarely occurs in purely emotive Lerances. 
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However, one might express his hurt feelings by saying 
“you ought not to have spoken to me in that tone of voice. 
Emotive and critical meaning are combined in sue i in 

stances. r u i. 

It remains only to look into the question of whether 

ought sentences can have descriptive meamng. ^ ^ ° 
suggested that the causal ought is purely descriptive, ut 
think that tliis is a mistake. “If you want to be warm, you 
ought to close the window” is certainly closely re ate 
“if you close the window, you will be warm , ut t ey 
not have the same meaning. While the larter is mere y 
predictive description with implications for action, t 
former is a critical judgment which points out t e irratmn 
ality of accepting an end and rejecting the means, 
reason some ethicists have identified the two is t a y 
have assumed that any real ought sentence ntust e,xpr 
categorical imperative. But if the word oug t . 

criticize rather' than to issue a special forni of a , ’ 
one need not be especially perplexed over the cans g 
Sentences such as “if you long to be popular you oug 
take baths” are simply critical sentences 
reasonableness of a specified course of action on t e 
tion that one has a certain desire. innr 

Although sentences involving the cans ougi j 

descriptive, it is quite possible that occasiona Y 
“ought” d^es function, at least in part, d^cnpnvely^ Su^ 
pose I ask how hard John has been working and 
that he has not been working “as hard as e o ^ 

No doubt evaluation or criticism are invo ve ’ jq 
being told that John is a poor worker or t / , about 

Work harder. At the same time, I ana beingin 
how hard he has acmally been worlang. , \ jj. 

scriptive in that it tells me what land of a \ J 
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Moreover, this descriptive aspect is not just an inference 
from what I am told but precisely what the reply is meant 
to convey. 

On the whole it seems that there ^ slightly less variety in 
the uses of the word “ought” than in the uses of the other 
words I have discussed, although there is still enough com¬ 
plexity to make the word epistemologically interesting. In 
most sentences the primary meaning of “ought” is critical. 
Often it emphasizes a claim to rationality which might be 
overlooked, but it also serves to challenge, reaffirm, with¬ 
draw, concede, or reject some claim to rationality. Al¬ 
though ought sentences frequently criticize action, they 
can be about assertions or emotions as well. The most 
important secondary uses of “ought” are directive and 
evaluative, but there are occasional emotive and descriptive 
uses as well, 


4 . Sunnnary 

1 have attempted to distinguish and characterize the main 
uses of ffie words “good,” “bad,” “right,” “wrong,” and 
ought. Wlffic these are only a minute sample of the 
vocabulary of ctliics, they seem prima facie to be a fairly 
repr^entativc one. I have attempted to bring out the tie- 
mendous variety of meanings which these words can possess 
OT to s ow low these various meanings can be interpreted 
m temis of five basic kinds of meaning. This, it seems to me, 
“ gain some grasp of the sig- 
'sentences, ihit what can one 

not evade tins final question any longer 
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I have tried to characterize the various mear^gs 
of the words which frequently occur in 
sentences. Doubtless these characterizations were ina 
at times, but I am fairly confident that 
standally correct. WhUe there are plenty of . 

in our ethical vocabulary wliich might hwe ee 
as weU, the sample presented seems sufficient t „ 
some grasp of the meaning of ethical sentenc . 

We conclude about the nature of cthica ang g 

The Objective Validity of Ethical Language 

For one thing, there is nothing in tlic °^ 

tdiical sentences which would automatic- y 
objeedve validity. For the sake of convemen 
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limited my investigation to two kinds of ethical sentences— 
value judgments and judgments of obligation. Obviously it 
would be rash for me to hazard any generalizations which 
would extend beyond these boundaries to whatever other 
lands of ethical language there may be. However, there is 
no need to deny tliat these sentences, at least, possess a 
genuine claim to rationality. 

Sometimes it is denied that either value judgments or 
judgments of obligation can possess objective validity on 
the grounds that neither has any cognitive meaning. If by 
cognitive meaning is meant descriptive meaning, the premise 
of this argument is correct. But why must it be assumed, 
usually by definition, that all cognitively respectable lan¬ 
guage is descriptive? Evaluative and critical sentences seem 


to fall along the assertion-denial dimension just as truly as 
descriptive ones do. Surely it is not safe to assume without 
considerable proof that only descriptive sentences can be 
rationally j^tified. It is hard to see what facts logical truths 
could be said to describe, yet one is loath to admit that such 
sentences are without cognitive significance. 

Objective validity is often denied to evaluations because 
they seem to express attitudes rather than beliefs. I wUlingly 
grant, and even insist, that attitudes do stand at the heart 
of the meaning of our value sentences. At the same time, 
1 have arped that evaluative meaning should not be con- 
use with emotive meaning. Evaluations assert or deny our 
MBtudes; they do not simply express our emotions. That it 
K quite possible for a mere attitude to have a genuine claim 
^ ‘“S'’’ ” ^y chapter on the 

cZdto th7 *e fact tL aftitndes are 

Ssentences does not by 
TndZ 1 r' in objectivity. 

obiecJvv ra' ° often thought to be without 

objective vahdity because of their practical nature. It is 
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imagined that the only way to explain their bearing upon 
action is to interpret them as being some sort of isguise 
imperative. That judgments of obligation are not unperauves 
in any form can be seen from the fact that they occur i*! * ® 
past tense and in all three persons as readily as in the second 
person present or future. It is because critical meaning a 
been generally ignored that many have thougit tlat tie 
only way to make judgments of obligation practica is 

give them directive meaning. . , 

There appears to be nothing in the nature o eit ler v 
judgments or judgments of obligation to ^ 

their objective validity. Quite the contrary, lat sue i 
tences clahn to be objectively valid can be seen by 
upon what is involved in asserting tlicm.^ It seems u J 
that this claim to rationality is always rnista ten. 
were, this would still provide a sort of objectivity, Y 

would all be objectively mistaken. . 

The crux of the matter is whether or not it po to 
give genuine reasons for and against judgments o ‘ 
obligation. I think that it is. To show that ' nnother 
can be rationally justified would, I ten- 

book. For the moment I will limit niysc to \ ^ 

tions. First, these typical ethical scntciiccs at o. ' 
clami to rationality; this is part of t icir vc y j 

Second, that this claim is out of . • order, 

without proof; priina facie it seems to e q 

2. The Adequacy of Ethical Language 

2 \.nother conclusion of ^rcTbl'e nl^'dtcifss 

of ctliics is reasonably adequate. ‘ s fairlv well 

ethical questions and formulate ctliica oj rccocni/ed. 

in tlie existing vocabulary. Tl.k is not ^ 

Often, in fact it is suggested that ethical language is par 
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ticularly subject to linguistic ills such as ambiguity and 
vagueness. This d^satisfaction with the language of etlucs 
probably comes from comparing it with the language of 
science. The natural and mathematical sciences suggest the 
ideal of a language free from all ambiguity, imprecision, 
vagueness, and emotional ovenones. Certainly ethical lan¬ 
guage falls far short of tliis ideal. It docs not follow, how¬ 
ever, that the language of ethics is hopelessly inadequate to 
perform its task, for its task is not that of science. Hence it 
should not be judged by the scientific ideal. 

It is natural to assume that each word stands for a single 
concept, but often one discovers that a single word has two 
or more distinct meanings. Such ambiguous words are 
frowned upon because of the confusion they create; one 
can never be sure which meaning is intended by any given 
use of the word. During the past half-century writers in 
ethics have tried to avoid such confusion by carefully dis¬ 
tinguishing the different senses of ethical words, Hartmann, 
for example, distinguished between the ought-to-do and 
the ought-tO“be. Broad noted that “right” may mean mate¬ 
rially right, formally right, or perfectly right, Ewing con¬ 
scientiously and painstakingly differentiated between ten 
distinct senses of the word “good.” The conclusion seems 
obvious that our ethical vocabulary is highly ambiguous. 

Such a conclusion would be out of place, however. The 
typical ambiguous word has two or more distinct senses 
o y one of which is intended by any given occurrence of 
diat word. In the case of ethical words the variety of mean- 
mgs forms an ^ost continuous gradation; the muldpUcity 
of uses cannot be coUected into a few distinct senses. There 
are too many shades of meaning to say tliat the ethical 
wor Stan or a limited number of concepts, and differ- 
enc^ of meam^ are too sUght to distinguish separate con¬ 
cepts any^vay. One can distinguish the Idnds of meaning an 
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ethical word may have, but several of these can be 
in the same occasion of use. Here the question is not which 
meaning the word has, but of how many lands of 
it has. Instead of thinking of an_ ethical word as stand g 
for several discrete concepts, it is better to t in ° * 
possessing a range of uses which vary along sever 
sions. Perhaps we should say that the Imguage ° ^ . 

is flexible rather than ambiguous. Like ambigmty, t - 
bility may create a certain amount of con usion. t ^ 
to be sure which kinds of meaning a given ethical utteranc^e 
possesses and in what degree it possesses eac o t lem. 
uncertainty is minimized, however, by our am , 

ethical language which makes us sensitive to t ese 
of meaninl. This flexibiUty is more of a help *an 
drance, moreover, for it enables us to compreM ev > 

direction, and criticism into a very few wor s. 
guistic economy lends force to our conversation 

saving us time and money. . , 

Aiecond respect in which ethical lan^age ^ght seem 
to be inadequate is precision. The physicist 
the temperature of two objects to a fraction o ,.. . ’ 

but who can express the comparative degree ^ 

to keep a promise and to tell the truth. T le c e 
the exLt chemical composition of a 

say e.xactly how good or beao.dul it ui? Certainly ethical 

sentences are t^ fault of the language in 

ItdocsnotfoUos ^ precision of 

which they arc „t,asurc and compare, not 

the in^curacy of the w niillionth of 

desenbe the These words are useless, liow- 

a millionth of a „ the string that accurately. If 
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our ability to discriminate the various degrees of value and 
obligation. The vocabulary of ethics will express accurately 
every distinction of value and obligation we are capable of 
making. That is all one can ask of any language. 

With regard to vagueness the situation is similar. A term 
is vague to the extent that there are actual or possible 
instances where it is impossible to tell whether or not it is 
applicable. Admittedly such borderline cases exist in plenty 
in ethics. One must recognize this vagueness in the language 
of ethics, but one cannot mfer that the difficulty is lin¬ 
guistic. The situation is not one which could be remedied 
by introducing new words or by removing purely verbal 
confusion. Instead, our inability to decide when an ethical 
word correctly applies comes from the complexity and in¬ 
definiteness of the factors which determine value and obli¬ 
gation. If there were an ethical language which was less 
vague, we would be unable to make use of it; for we are 
incapable of reaching any definite judgments in these 
borderline cases. The language we do have is quite adequate 
to formulate the insight we actually possess. 

Another objection sometimes made to ethical language is 
that It is laden with emotive meaning. Logicians and seman- 
ucists alike warn us of the dangers of emotive language. 
Language charged with emotion tends to excite us to the 
point where we become incapable of thinldng clearly. 
Moreover, it can arouse attitudes and prejudices which lead 
m an unqu^tioning acceptance of the speaker’s position. 

^ere can be little doubt that the strong emotion^ngen- 

thiS St 

But once again it is misleading to lav 
doorstep of our language. Is it the words 

Sn to "IThe primary 
reason that ethical discussion is charged with emotion is 
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that we feci strongly about most important ctliical issues. 
If we introduced today a new vocabulary free o o 
emotive meaning and emotive force, tomorrow it 
acquire emotional overtones by association wit t e ^i 
tions in which it is used. The ideal of a “ ““T 

language is pointless until those who are to use t e a g g 
become completely unemotional. In addition, t e e imi 
tion of all emotion from ethical discourse wou la 
disadvantages. Part of the job of ethical language is 
attitudes and modify behavior. For these purposes 
tionally charged language is helpful and, unt me 
more rational, even indispensable. -flijml 

On the whole, therefore, it seems to me tha ethmal 
language is quite adequate. To be sure, it is r 

precise, vague, and emotional. However, t ^ ^ 

improvement is limited, not by linguistic ai S ' 
our capacity to judge clearly and accurate y -li 

sphere. With the language at our d'sp“a* 
express our judgments of value and ob gati 
and to conviy them to others with very httle 1° °f ^ 
prehension. Ethical discourse seems carne on \ -.mjge 
tools only when we misunderstand just w at i gthical 

it by standards which are appropriate to 

form their tasks very well. 


3 . The Heteroseiieity of Ethical Lansuagc 

Lte ».y 'sSrf 

bS’ 3" ™"M ,c™ .» F“"PP"“ 
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distinct species of the genus language and that one of these 
is peculiarly ethical. Can it really be said that ethical lan¬ 
guage forms a separate species of language? We have seen 
that many sentences seem to be both ethical and nonethical 
at once and that apparently ethical sentences can function 
in very different ways. 

If ethical sentences are a species of language, they are so 
only in an extended sense of the term. Few would hesitate 
to say that dogs are a species of animal, for they seem to 
belong to a single natural Icind. That is, dogs are similar to 
one another in various strildng and biologically important 
ways and clearly different from all other kinds of animal. 
But, even ignoring the fact that some pets may not be 
animals, should one say that pets are a species of animal? 
At first one is tempted to tliink not. Many different species 
of animal (dogs, cats, rabbits, even mice and Hons) belong 
to the class of pets. Pets are not a kind of animal, for many 
different lands of animals can be pets. Yet in a broader sense, 
pets are a land of animal; all pets share the characteristic of 
being domesticated animals kept for companionship. Pets 
are a kind of animal, even if not a natural land. That is. 
they do have something in common, but not as much as 
classes such as dog or cat. Ethical sentences are a species of 
sentence only in this loose sense in which pets are a species 
of animal. They share the characteristic of being relevant 
to et iical problems, but iliis pretty well exhausts their simi¬ 
larity. Just as many different kinds of animals belong to the 
dassof pets so many different lands of sentences belong 
to the class of ethical language. 

At the very least one would tvish to include judgments 
of moral obligation in ethical 
Quite d^lTr- is correct, these are 

htn anf r"' I”'*' evaluative mean- 

g and the other cnacal meaning. Although these tavo 
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kinds of meaning do share indication and assertion-denial, 
their differences are at least as striking. Tlio heart o “ 
tion is to be for or against its object, wlnlc t le ca 
criticism is to make, modify, challenge, ^ess, 
reaffirm, or concede a claim to rationality. These two 
of sentence arc essentially dissimilar. , , ,„ 

Why, then, do we group judgments of mora , 

judgments of moral obligation together as cthica se 
Because they both seem particularly relevant to P 
lems of etliL. But if tliis is the basis of 
there are many other lands of sentence w uc i ' , 
hard to exclude. Probably judgments of 
obligation would be the first to be added. 
descriptions, such as reports of enjoyments, ore girect 
the desirability of some object. Causal 'ows a , . 
bearing upon judging the best means to ac le many 
end, Anost any rational choice must take occount of many 
factual assertions. Ascriptions of responsi about 

ly related to the concerns of the ethicst. Statetnen^about 
freedom of the will are thought by many to be^ p 
reality of obligation. Theological statements a gjger- 

ence of God and his inescapable justice ma . • 

to the way we ought to live here on e. • j^ens. 
rights are not unrelated to our basic Even 

Promises have moral implications if any utt^a 
a groan of pain may be an invitation to a 

appears that many very different Ian j^jpal language, 

^^ong claim to be included in the dasa of effiicaUa g ^ 
In Itself, ethical language is mos ethical 

Contains all those sentences which M have tradi- 

Problems. Since there are many prob ems ^ -which a 
Uonally been considered ethical and many different 

sentence can be relevant to a given pro e ’ It is 

Wnds of sentence can be ethical in their various way 
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not the land of meaning wliich a sentence has but the con¬ 
text in which it occurs which determines whether or not it 
is ethical. Should one consider the sentence “That is a very 
beautiful painting” to be ethical on the grounds that it 
expresses a value judgment? Many would prefer to say that 
it belongs to the language of esthetics. But what if one is 
considering whether he ought to buy the painting? Then 
the very same sentence takes on an ethical flavor. There 
seems to be nothing particularly etlucal in descriptive mean¬ 
ing, but descriptions have a direct bearing upon every moral 
choice. What unites ethical language is not its essential 
similarity but the context within which it occurs. i\Iy con¬ 
clusion is that ethical language is basically heterogeneous. 


4. The Theory of Ethical Language 

Does this imply that it is useless to ask about the nature 
of ethicd language? In the traditional sense of the word 
nature, where the nature of anything is its essence, such 
a question woidd seem to be uninteresting. To know the 
essence of ethical language, that it is relevant to ethical 
problems, IS to know very little about it. But in a looser 
sense of 4 e word one can and should ask about the nature 
of etlucal la^nguage. One should ask for a theory which will 
interpret ethical language in such a way that it resolves the 
many problems which arise from its misunderstanding. 
TvbltV. ^ ' =nry will not be too greatly concerned about 
hLtr. ^r “ deserves to be 

al l/1 ^-^bject matter 

all of ^^ntence which the practicing ethicist uses, for 

etfiicallobr'“'“ “ 'he discussion of 

oScs c T 'he epistemologlst 

Isf dLr/- r/“ i°h- The final theory 

wWchlie hinds of sentences 

which the ethieist finds important, describe the important 
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characteristics of each, and show how each compares with 
other kinds of sentences. Ethical language will be Propwly 
understood only when one has distinguished and escri e 
the various strands which make it up and has explame ow 
they are interwoven in the fabric of ethical iscussion. 

It is quite possible that such a theory will mclu e cer a 
general conclusions about ethical language as a w o 
this chapter I have hazarded a few tentative genera a 
There is nothing in the meaning of ethical sentences 
would automatically rule out their objecave va . 

oal language is, by and large, quite adequate to pet o 
tasks. Ethical language is basically beterogeneous. 

If this last conclusion is correct, such genera a 
not take us very far. Any real grasp of ethical ^ g 
tequires a detailed but systematic cbaracterization 
various kinds of ethical sentences. I have concentra _ y 


attention primarily upon only two 


kinds of sentences, value 


judgments and judgments of obligation. 

1 have suggested that the former might we 

w. ...tof,. .te 

^dicarion, partiality, and asseruon-denia . ^ refers 

tence indicates some object or objects to w jugged. 
Md in terms of which its correemess is to jj. 

Evaluation always formulates some pro or c un 


IS for 


or against its 


juiplicit claim to rationality; to assert or evalua- 

is to be prepared to defend it Avith reason . Jescriptions, 
tjons share indication and assertion-demal wi* J 

Acy are not just a special class of descripQV ^ an 

bj^W of descripdon is qr‘-'=TI‘^“ iHridrsvith other 
ulicct in terms of its similarities and diss -^un just as 

ubjects. Evaluations lack such quasi-co p g^|.’;£gyalu- 

'‘wuripdons are not characterized by partiality- 

^Uons do not have descripdve roeamng, emodon, 

b^ve emodve meaning. Emodve utterances e-vpress 
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while evaluations assert or deny attitudes. Not only may 
tlie attitude which an evaluation formulates be unemotional, 
but the value sentence makes a claim to rationality wliich 
is quite lacking in emotive sentences. 

1 have contended that sentences which formulate judg¬ 
ments of obligation can best be interpreted as a species of 
critical judgment. They modify, press, challenge, reaffirm, 
withdraw, concede, or reject the claim to rationality im¬ 
plicit in human action. In addition to this explicit critical 
meaning, such sentences possess indication and assertion- 
denial. It is this feature of assertion-denial which primarily 
distinguishes critical sentences from emodvc ones. Since 
critical sentences possess neither quasi-comparison nor par- 
mhty, they have neither descriptive nor evaluative mean- 
mg. .^though they deal with action, their meaning is not 
direcuve. Directive sentences prescribe or prohibit; they 
attempt to get someone to engage in or leave undone some 
acuon. Critical sentences arc not so much concerned with 
causmg an action to be or not to be done as with passing 
judgment upon its implicit claim to rationality. Just as judg¬ 
ment of truth or falsity judge the claim to ratioLuty 
mpUcit in some statement, so judgments of obhgarion judge 
the claim to rationahty unpUcit in some action 
Even if my analysis is correct as far as it goes, it is ob- 

3 wfeh " ““y 0*.rLds of sen- 

or not one chooses to label them “ethical,” 

rtfc cTnr Surely the epistemologist of 

ofnVhtrnrn^”" osenpnons of responsibUity, ascriptions 
V de *e the ’ w statements which pro- 

Ind *e va^ „rv t"“t ethical systLs, 

^ insriflSr oil appeal 

t ^ “ndnsions. At best mv osvn 

i^the rtht fccr'V they are^a step 

nght threcuon I must leave for the reader to judge 
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but the value sentence makes a claim to rationality which 
is quite lacking in emotive sentences. 

1 have contended that sentences which formulate judg¬ 
ments of obligation can best be interpreted as a species of 
critical judgment. They modify, press, challenge, xcaifirm, 
withdraw, concede, or reject the claim to rationality im¬ 
plicit in human action. In addition to this explicit critical 
meaning, such sentences possess indication and assertion- 
denial. It is tliis feature of assertion-denial which primarily 
distinguishes critical sentences from emotive ones. Since 
critical sentences possess neither quasi-comparison nor par- 
dality, they have neither descriptive nor evaluative mean- 
mg. Although they deal with action, their meaning is not 
directive. Directive sentences prescribe or prohibit; tliey 
attempt to get someone to engage in or leave undone some 
action. Critical sentences arc not so much concerned with 
causing an action to be or not to be done as with passing 
judgment upon its implicit claim to rationality. Just as iudg- 
ments of truth or fakity judge the claim to rarionaUty 
imphat in some statement, so judgments of obHgadon judge 
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